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Food  Conservation  Division 

FOOD   ADMINISTRATION 

JVashin^ton,  D,   C, 


OUR  PROBLEM  is  to  feed  our  Allies  this 
v^inter  by  sending  them  as  much  food  as 
w^e  can  of  the  most  concentrated  nutritive  value  in 
the  least  shipping  space.  These  foods  are  Wheat  — 
Beef  —  Pork  —  Dairy  Products  and  Sugar. 


OUR  SOLUTION  is  to  eat  less  of  these  and 
and  more  of  other  foods  of  which  we  have 
an  abundance  —  and  to  waste  less  of  all  foods. 


To  the 

LIBRARIANS 
of  the  United  States 


? 


THE  libraries  of  our  country  are  so  organized  as  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  of  our  people.  Many  of  you  are  already 
performing  real  service  for  the  country  along  the  lin^  of 
FOOD  CONSERVATION.  To  encourage  those  who  are  now  at 
work  and  to  stir  to  endeavor  those  who  are  forgetting  the  national 
necessity  for  food  conservation,  because  of  their  absorption  in  other 
things,  the  Food  Administration  will  establish  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  you  through  a  series  of  monthly  "  Food  News  Notes  for 
Libraries." 

This  will  enable  you  to  know  the  food  facts  that  are  to  be 
stressed  over  that  particular  period  and  will  give  you  suggestions 
as  to  lists  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  other  usable  material  and 
where  it  can  best  be  obtained. 

We  ask  for  your  loyal  support  and  we  feel  sure  that  you  will 
give  it. 


Ten 

LESSONS 


i 


THIS    Bulletin    is    accompanied    by   ''Ten    Lessons   on   Food 
Conservation." 

The  Librarian  who  assimilates  the  information  offered 
in  "Ten  Lessons"  will  find  himself  in  position  to  use  efficiently 
books  containing  food  information  and  thereby  to  render  a  real 
service  to  the  cause. 
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PATRIOTIC    BREAD 


? 


IF,  FOR  the  two  weeks,  beginning  October  21st,  each  library 
in   the  United    States    will   vividly    present    the    real    reasons 

for  eating  Patriotic  Bread  (the  bread  with  as  little  wheat 
flour  as  possible),  that  information  will  reach  every  section  of  the 
country  with  the  result  that  an  adequate  supply  of  wheat  will  be 
saved  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  allies  across  the  water. 

We  heartily  cheer  our  troops  as  they  pass  to  camp  or  ship.  At 
the  moment  there  is  no  one  with  red  blood  in  his  veins  who  does  not 
wish  to  go  with  them.  Their  part  in  the  great  war  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world  is  assured.     Our  part  begins  when  we  go  home. 

Now  is  our  opportunity  for  service.  Would  you  give  your 
life.^  And  do  you  refuse  to  give  a  small  portion  of  flour .^  No! 
The  mighty  volume  of  that  "  no  "  carries  on  its  crest  the  loaves  that 
will  help  to  win  this  war. 
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RECIPES 

(Separate  this  page  and  put  it  on  your  bulletin  board.) 

? 

PATRIOTIC  BREAD  is  already  so  popular  that  even  the 
bakers  will  admit  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  If  you  want 
to  add  to  its  popularity,  use  good  recipes,  recommended 
by  those  who  know  when  a  thing  nourishes  and  also  when  it  "tastes 
good." 

CORN  PONE. 

2  cups  white  corn  meal.  i  cup  buttermilk. 

I  teaspoon  salt.  ^  cup  water. 

^  teaspoon  soda.  2  tablespoons  melted  fat. 

Sift  meal,  salt  and  soda  together,  then  stir  into  this  the  buttermilk  and  water; 
add  the  melted  fat  and  beat  until  smooth.  Wet  the  hands  in  cold  water  and  shape  the 
mixture  into  small  pones.  Brush  a  griddle  or  pan  with  melted  fat  and  let  get 
smoking  hot,  then  place  the  pones  on  it.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until 
thoroughly  done  and  brown. 

BARLEY  BREAD. 

I  cup  milk.  I  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  water.  4  cups  whole-wheat  flour. 
^  yeast  cake.  2  cups  barley  meal. 

2  tablespoons  molasses. 

Boil  milk  and  water  and  cool;  add  yeast  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  lukewarm 
liquid,  molasses  and  salt;  stir  in  flour  and  barley  meal  which  have  been  sifted  together. 
Knead  to  a  soft  dough,  adding  more  flour  if  necessary.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  the 
mixture  is  double  its  bulk.  Knead  a  second  time,  form  into  loaves,  place  in  well- 
greased  pans  and  let  rise  a  second  time  until  dough  has  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  from  45  minutes  to  one  hour,  depending  on  size  of  loaves. 

BRAN  BREAD. 

l^  cups  potato  water.  2  tablespoons  molasses. 

J  cake  compressed  yeast.  2  cups  bran. 

2  tablespoons  warm  water.  3  cups  white  flour. 

1  ^teaspoons  salt.  i  tablespoon  melted  fat. 

2  cups  white  flour.  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

Dissolve  the  yeast  cake  in  the  warm  water;  add  to  the  potato  water,  together 
with  the  salt.  Stir  in  two  cups  of  flour  and  set  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  When  light 
add  the  ingredients  in  the  second  column,  first  stirring  the  molasses,  sugar  and  melted 
fat  into  the  sponge;  then  add  the  flour  and  bran.  This  should  make  a  rather  soft  dough, 
but  not  too  soft  to  be  kneaded  upon  the  board  thoroughly.  Stand  in  a  warm  place 
until  risen  double  the  size.  When  well  risen,  shape  into  loaves  and  let  rise  again 
until  double  the  size.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour.  This  quantity  should 
make  two  loaves. 


A 
FOOD    CONSERVATION 

Section    for    your    Library 


i 
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HE  following  general  plan  is  suggested: 


General. 

Give  as  much  space  as  possible  to  display  of  material. 

Books. 

Have  a  permanent  collection  of  books  on  Food  Production  and 
Food  Conservation.  If  you  have  not  funds,  ask  your  State  Univer- 
sity or  your  State  Library  Commission  to  loan  you  copies. 

Magazines. 

o 

Call  attention  to  articles  on  food  in  your  magazines. 

Pamphlets,  circulars,  leaflets. 

Get  from  your  State  Agricultural  Department,  from  your  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  from  the  Home  Economics  Departments 
of  the  universities  in  your  State,  free  bulletins,  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  leaflets  for  distribution. 

Recipes. 

Start  a  file  of  economical  recipes  to  be  verified  by  domestic 
science  teachers  or  food  experts. 

Talks. 

Arrange  for  a  series  of  talks  for  adults,  and  story  hours  for 
children,  showing  the  need  for  and  methods  of  saving. 

Exhibitions. 

In  cooperation  with  women's  organizations,  arrange  for  exhibi- 
tions which  should  be  changed  monthly. 

Bulletin  boards. 

Have  on  bulletin  board  the  latest  available  information  from  the 
Food  Administration. 

To  keep  up  interest. 

Change  a  certain  part  of  your  collection  monthly,  according 
to  suggestions  of  this  Bulletin. 


BOOK  LIST 


PRODUCTION. 


Bailey,  L.  H.     The  State  and  the  Farmer. 

Principles  of  Agriculture. 
Brooks,  W.  P.     Agriculture. 
Carver,  T.  N.     Principles  of  Rural  Economics. 
Coulter,  J.  L.     Cooperation  Among  Farmers. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers*  Bulle- 


tins:* 


154.  Home  Fruit  Garden. 

218.  School  Garden. 
■   270.  Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home. 

287.  Poultry  Management. 

289.  Beans. 

511.  Farm  Bookkeeping. 

578.  Handling  and  Feeding  of  Silage. 

602.  Clean  Milk:  Production  and  Handling. 

623.  Ice  Houses  and  Use  of  Ice  on  Dairy  Farm. 

635.  What  a  Farm  Contributes  Directly  to  a  Farmer's  Living. 

656.  Community  Egg  Circle. 

703.  Suggestions  for  Parcel  Post  Marketing. 

718.  Cooperative  Live  Stock  Shipping  Association. 

743.  The  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows. 

748.  A  Simple  Steam  Sterilizer  for  Farm  Dairy  Utensils. 

753.  Commercial     Handling,     Grading,     and     Marketing     of 
Potatoes. 

818.  The  Small  Vegetable  Garden. 

847.  Potato  Storage  and  Storage  Houses. 

873.  Utilization  of  Farm  Wastes  in  Feeding  Live  Stock. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yearbook. 
Warren,  C.  F.     Elements  of  Agriculture. 

Farm  Management. 
Wilcox  and  Smith.     Farmer's  Cyclopaedia. 


*  Bind. 
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CONSERVATION. 

FoRSTER  AND  Weigley.     Foods  and  Sanitation. 

GiBBS,  W.  S.     The  Minimum  Cost  of  Living. 

Greer,  C.  C.     Textbook  of  Cooking. 

Hunt,  C.  L.     Home  Problems. 

Kittredge,  M.  H.     The  Home  and  its  Management. 

LusK,  Graham.     Fundamental  Basis  of  Nutrition. 

Mendel,  L.  B.     Changes  in  the  Food  Supply  and  Their  Relation 

to  Nutrition. 
Morse,  J.  L.     Care  and  Feeding  of  Children. 
Richards,  Ellen  H.     Cost  of  Food.     (1917.) 
Richardson,  B.  J.     The  Woman  Who  Spends. 
Rose,  M.  S.     Feeding  the  Family.  4 

Sherman,  H.  C.     Food  Products. 
Stern  and  Spitz.     Food  for  the  Worker. 
Stiles,  P.  G.     An  Adequate  Diet. 

Talbot  and  Breckinridge.     The  Modern  Household. 
Wellman,  M.  T.     Food  Study. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletins: 

565.  Corn  Meal  as  a  Food:  Ways  of  Using  It. 

807.  Bread  and  Bread  Making. 

808.  How  to  Select  Foods,  (i)  What  the  Body  Needs. 
817.  How  to  Select  Foods,  (2)  Cereal  Foods. 

824.  How  to  Select  Foods,  (3)  Foods  Rich  in  Protein. 


$ 


MAGAZINES 

September  Issues. 


? 


CENTURY:     Food  or  Famine,  J.  Russell  Smith. 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING: 

Something  for  Everyone  to  do. 

Making  the  Most  of  Perishable  Vegetables,  L.  B.  Wilder. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute: 

Family  Balanced  Ration,  Carl  Vrooman. 
Soy,  the  Coming  Bean. 
Eat  More  Corn^Meal. 

Time  to  Pickle  and  Preserve,  Florence  Spring. 
LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL: 

The  Woman  and  the  War,  edited  by  Dudley  Harmon. 

The  Things  You  Usually  Throw  Av^ay,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Scott. 
LITERARY  DIGEST.     (To  be  supplied  by  Librarian.) 
MODERN  PRISCILLA: 

Accomodating  the  Menu  to  the  Income,  Alice  Bradley. 

Some  Special  Uses  for  Corn  Meal. 

Home  Drying  of  Food  Products. 
OUTLOOK.     (To  be  supplied  by  Librarian.) 
POPULAR  MECHANICS: 

Corn  Planter  Attachment  for  Motor  Cultivator. 

Harvester  Outfit. 

Potato  Spraying  Outfit. 

New  Sugar  Cane  Harvester. 

Draining  Southern  Swamps  for  Farming  Purposes. 
SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN.     (To  be  supplied  by  Librarian.) 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION: 

What  Must  I  Do.^     Prepared  by  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

The  Garden  Harvest  may  be  Wintered  Without  Trouble. 
Grace  Tabor. 

How  Much  Food  Shall  I  Buy.^    Alice  Bradley. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


$ 


F  the  women  of  your  churches,  clubs,  or  civic  associations  will 
cooperate  to  arrange  an  exhibition,  we  suggest  the  following: 


II 


PLEASE  report  on  what  your 
library  is  doing  and  send  any 
suggestions  which  will  make  the 
Bulletin  more  useful  to  the  Chief 
of  Library  Section,  Conservation 
Division,  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
will  be  published  the  name  of  your 
State  Library  Director  for  Food 
Administration,  to  whom  thence- 
forth you  will  address  all  inquiries. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTINQ  OFFICE 


THE  Food  Information  Committee 
of  the  War  Service  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association  is 
acting  as  an  Advisory  Board  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Library  PubHcity  Directors  to  make 
the  Library  Food  Conservation  Cam- 
paign a  success. 


%> 


A.  f^ 


From    the 

LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 


? 


To  THE  Librarians  of  the  United  States: 

AMONG  the  opportunities  for  library  war-time  service  empha- 
sized by  our  Committee  at  Louisville  was  that  of  aiding 
the  Federal  Government  to  spread  the  information  which  it 
needs  to  have  reach  organizations  and  individual  citizens  through- 
out the  country:  especially — and  most  important — information  as 
to  FOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSERVATION.  The 
Food  Administration  assumes  that  through  no  agency  can  the 
local  organization  and  the  individual  householder  be  reached  so 
directly,  so  completely  and  so  effectively  as  through  our  libraries; 
and  the  first  6^  these  Bulletins  contained  a  preface  addressed  to 
you  accordingly.  I  gladly  preface  this  second  one,  reiterating  my 
belief  that  the  service  you  can  render  in  the  matter  is  a  vital  one, 
and  urging  you  to  give  to  it  your  best  intelligence  and  your  best 

energy.  It  requires  on  your  part  not  merely  a  general  interest, 
but  a  close  personal  study  of  the  publications  sent  you  and  active 
employment  of  the  suggestions  they  convey. 
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Food  news  notes  for  Public  Libraries 

i 

Food  Conservation  Division 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

Washington,  D,  C, 

THE  function  of  a  Library,  now  as  never  before, 
is  to  supply  live  information  as  well  as  dead 
dates.  If  each  Librarian  acts  as  Editor  of  a  Bul- 
letin Board  with  items  of  information  to  be  con- 
tributed by  his  constituency,  that  board  will  not 
be  simply  dead  wood.     Start  such  a  board  to-day. 

Suggested  Heading  for  Bulletiyi.  Board_ 

INFORMATION 

We  need  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give  information. 

DO  YOUR  BIT 

Give  us  any  facts  of  value  regarding  food 

conservation. 

Such  material  will  not  be  lost,  it  will  be  cataloged 
and  displayed  in  such  a  manner  that 

THE   PUBLIC 

Will  have  the  benefit  of  it. 


NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS 

10CAL    history  is   being  written  for  the   newspapers   all  over 
J   the  United   States.     The  history  of  Food  Conservation  in 
this  Country  will  be  known  to  future  generations  as  one  of 
the  great  victories  of  Democracy.  . 

The  Food  Administration  asks  each  Librarian  who  receives 
this  Bulletin  to  clip  all  items  showing  how  Libraries  have  co- 
operated with  the  Food  Administration  and  to  send  them  to  the 
State  Library  Publicity  Director. 
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UNIT  SERVICE 

U^^  MEANS  United  States  only  when  it  also  means 
^  1^^  ^  Unit  and  United  Service,  which  results  in  Univer- 
sal Sharin-g,  with  one  another  and  with  our  allies. 
The  French  people  are  now  on  a  ration  of  sugar  of  less  than 
one  ounce  daily  for  each  person.  Our  own  allowance  is  about 
four  ounces  daily.  In  a  few  weeks  the  French  people  will  be 
entirely  without  sugar,  unless  each  one  of  us  materially  reduces 
his  use  of  it.  Sugar  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  French  ration  is 
a  human  necessity,  and  the  United  States  has  already  received  a 
request  from  the  French  Government  for  100,000  tons  at  once, 
and  probably  more  later  on. 

If  as  individuals  we  curtail  our  use  of  sugar  by  one  ounce  a 
day  per  person,  and  if  we  cut  down  the  use  of  candy  and  sweet 
drinks  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  result  will  be  that  sufficient 
sugar  will  be  left  with  the  wholesalers  to  permit  us  to  respond  to 
the  request  of  the  French  people.     Our  Food  Administration  so 
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far  has  assumed  no  arbitrary  powers.  There  is  no  insistence  other 
than  for  that  hearty  generous  cooperation  that  spells  Democracy. 
Mr.  Hoover  says: 

"In  the  interest  of  the  French  people,  and  of  the  loyalty  we 
owe  them  to  divide  our  food  in  the  maintenance  of  our  common 
cause,  I  ask  the  Ameri.can  people  to  do  this.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  refuse  their  request." 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  at  the  darkest  period  of  our 
history,  Lafayette  came  to  us  asking  two  favors:  "The  one  to 
serve  without  pay,  at  my  own  expense;  the  other  that  1  be  allowed 
to  serve  at  first  as  a  volunteer."  And  the  chosen  motto  on  his 
coat  of  arms  was  "Cur  non",  Why  not?  We  know  what  the  help 
of  the  French  people  meant  to  us  in  that  dark  hour.  The  favor  of 
volunteer  service  is  already  offered  us — shall  we  accept  it.^  Cur 
non  F 

"Give  us  a  name  to  move  the  heart  • 

With  the  strength  that  noble  griefs  impart; 
A  name  that  speaks  of  the  blood  outpoured 
To  save  mankind  from  the  sway  of  the  svv^ord; 

A  name  that  calls  on  the  world  to  share 
In  the  burden  of  sacrificial  strife 
When  the  cause  at  stake  is  the  world's  free  life 

And  the  rule  of  the  people  everywhere— 
A  name  like  a  vow,  a  name  like  a  prayer — 
I  give  you  France." 
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RECIPES 

■ 

SPEND  some  time  this  winter  in  advising  those  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  have  time — -and   flower  gardens — -to   keep 
bees.     Locate  the  sugar  maple  trees  in  your  district  and  see 
that  attention  is  called  to  their  possibilities. 

GINGERBREAD. 

2  J  cups  flour.  l^  teaspoons  baking  i  cup  molasses. 

I  teaspoon  salt.  powder.  4  tablespoons  fat. 

^  teaspoon  soda.  i  teaspoon  ginger.  ^  cup  hot  water. 

Sift  together  the  flour,  salt,  soda,  baking  powder  and  ginger.  Mix  the  molasses 
and  the  fat  softened  in  J  cup  of  hot  water.  Add  the  liquid  to  the  dry  ingredients 
and  stir  well.  Bake  in  a  shallow  pan  or  in  muffin  pans  for  twenty  minutes  or  more 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Shredded  cocoanut  or  chopped  almonds  or  peanuts  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  top  of  the  gingerbread  in  the  pans  before  baking. 

OATMEAL  COOKIES. 

^  cup  shortening.  ^  cup  raisins  2^  teaspoons  baking 

^  cup  Karo  sirup.  ^  cup  chopped  nuts.  powder. 

^  cup  molasses.  I J  cups  flour.  J  teaspoon  cloves. 

1  egg.             -  J  teaspoon  salt.  ^  teaspoon  allspice. 
If  cups  oatmeal.  J  teaspoon  soda.  f  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Melt  the  shortening.  Combine  with  the  Karo,  molasses  and  beaten  egg.  Add 
the  oatmeal  and  the  chopped  nuts  and  raisins.  Finally  stir  in  the  flour  which  has 
been  sifted  with  the  other  dry  ingredients.  The  dough  should  be  stiff  enough  to 
drop  from  a  spoon.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

SWISS  HONEY  CAKES. 

§  cup  shortening.  §  cup  almonds.  2  teaspoons  baking 

2  cups  strained  honey.       J  teaspoon  nutmeg.  powder. 

I  lemon.  i  teaspoon  soda.  Flour  to  make  dough. 

Melt  the  shortening,  add  the  honey  and  stir  well;  remove  from  the  fire  at 
once  and  cool.  Add  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  the  lemon.  Sift  the  soda,  baking 
powder  and  nutmeg  into  one  cup  of  flour.  Mix  this  with  the  liquid  and  add 
sufficient  more  flour  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be  rolled.  Chill,  roll  out  J  inch 
thick,  cut  in  squares,  diamonds  or  circles;  sprinkle  with  "finely  chopped  nuts  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Use  honey,  maple  sirup,  molasses,  and  brown  sugar  instead 
of  granulated  sugar.  We  can  not  ship  the  first  three  commodities, 
as  they  require  too  much  shipping  space;  we  can  not  ship  brown 
sugar,  as  it  ferments.  Use  these  commodities  at  home  so  that 
granulated  sugar  may  be  sent  abroad. 


Note  by  the  Food  Administration  Lecture  Bureau 

Our  technically  trained  speakers  are  endorsed  by  the  country's 
leaders  in  home  economics.  Among  those  recorded  in  our  files 
are  speakers  on: 

A — Food  Production. 

1.  Needs. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Marketing. 

B — Food  Conservation. 

1.  Nutrition. 

2.  Demonstration  on  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

Food  Administration. 

3.  Thrift — How  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living  in 

each  home. 

4.  Cooperation  in  Community  Buying. 

5.  Public  Service  Kitchens. 

6.  Food  for  the  Child  in  war  time. 

The  following  classes  of  inspirational  speakers  recorded  in 
our  files,  are  endorsed  by  National  organizations  and  their  -State 
units : 

1.  Nationally    known    men    and    women    for    especially 

significant  meetings. 

2.  Professional  and  business  men  and  women  for  groups 

of  their  own  class,  etc. 

3.  Local  speakers  for  service  in  their  own  State  and  for    , 

interchange  with  adjoining  States.  ^J 
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Mr.  Hoover  recently  said:  "Whether  or  not  the  alHes  win 
this  war  will  be  decided  in  the  next  eight  months  by  the  manner  in 
which  America  supplies  herself  and  her  allies  with  food.  We 
depend  largely  on  accomplishing  this  result  through  the  propa- 
ganda which  arouses  patriotism  calling  for  sacrifice  and  service 
from  individuals,  and  utility  and  service  on  the  part  of  comrnercial 
interests  as  distinguished  from  rapacity." 

Item  6  of  October  Food  News  Notes  for  Libraries  suggested 
"Talks."  If  your  library  has  a  Lecture  Hall  arrange  at  once  for 
one  or  more  lectures  by  able  and  enthusiastic  speakers.  The 
Lecture  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has  on 
its  list  over  3,000  speakers.  Any  Librarian  wishing  to  have  a  talk 
or  talks  will  please  address  The  State  Library  Publicity  Director 
or  Chief  of  the  Library  Section,  Food  Conservation  Division,  Food 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  State  seating  capacity  of 
hall,  character  of  audience  (whether  working  people,  farming 
people,  leisure  class,  etc.,  whether  of  American  or  foreign  birth). 
Such  requests  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Lecture  Section.  If  a 
Speaker  can  not  be  obtained,  any  Librarian  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands 10  lessons,  Bulletins  i,  2,  6,  and  7,  should  be  able  to  deliver 
an  interesting  and  inspiring  talk. 


FIFTEEN  GOOD  COOK  BOOKS 

i 

CoNDiT  AND  Long.     How    to    Cook    and    Why.     Harpers,  New 

York.     1914. 

Cooper,  Lenna  F.     The  New  Cookery.     Good  Health  PubHsh- 

ing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.     1917. 

Farmer,  Fannie  M.     The  Boston  Cookino-  School  Cook  Book. 

Little,  Brown    &  Co.,  Boston.     191 7. 
A  New  Book  of  Cookery.     Little,   Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.     1915- 

GiBBS,  Winifred  S.     Economical  Cooking.    New  York  Book  Co. 

1912. 

Hammel  and  Robinson.  Lessons  in  Cooking  through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals.  American  School  of 
Home  Economics,  Chicago.     1917. 

Hill,  Janet  McKenzie.     Canning,  Preserving,  and  Jelly  Making. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     19 17. 

Lincoln,  Mary  J.     Mrs.  Lincoln's  Boston  Cook  Book.     Little, 

Brown  &  Co.     1916. 

School  Kitchen  Text  Book.    Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     1916. 

Lincoln  and  Barrows.     Home  Science  Cook  Book.    Whitcomb 

&  Barrows,  Boston.     19 14. 

Matteson  and  Newlands.     a  Laboratory  Manual  of  Foods  and 

Cookery.       Macmillan,     New 
York.     1917- 

Pattee,  Alida  Frances.   '  Practical      Dietetics.        Pattee,      Mt. 

Vernon,  N.  Y.     191 7. 

Smedley,  Emma.     Institution  Recipes.     Emma  Smedley,  Media, 

Pa.     1912. 

Smith,  Frances.     Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Whitcomb    & 

Barrows,  Boston.      1915- 

Williams  and  Fisher.     Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery.     Macmillan.      1916. 
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Government  Publications  on  Sugar  and  Sugar  Substitutes. 

Honey: 

Comb  honey.  By  Geo.  S.  Demuth.  1912.  (U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  503.) 

Honey  and  its  uses  in  the  home.  By  Caroline  S.  Hunt  and 
Helen  W.  Atwater.  1915.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Bulletin  653.) 

Maple  Sugar: 

The  production  of  maple  sirup  and  sugar.  By  A.  Hugh 
Bryan  and  William  F.  Hubbard.  1912.  (U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  516.) 

Sugar: 

Sugar  and  its  value  as  food.  By  Mary  Hinman  Abel.  1913. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  ^'^S-) 

*Cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  for  canning  and  jelly  making. 
1908.  {In  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  329,  p.  30-32.)  This  is  merely  a  summary  of  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  experiment  station  Circular  33. 

Sugar-beet  sirup.  By  C.  O.  Townsend  and  H.  C.  Gore.  1917. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  823.) 
Devoted  principally  to  raising  of  beets  and  manufacture  of 
sirup. 

*The  sugar  beet:  Culture,  seed  development,  manufacture 
and  statistics.  1910.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  52.) 

Sugar-beet  growing  under  humid  conditions.  By  C.  O. 
Townsend.  1914.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  568.) 

Sugar-beet  growing  under  irrigation.     By  C.  O.  Townsend. 
1914.     (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulle- 
-  tin  567.) 

Sugar-cane  culture  for  sirup  production  in  the  United  States. 
By  P.  A.  Yoder.  1917.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bulletin  486.) 

*  Five  cents  a  copy.      Order  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OfEce, 
Washington,  D.  C 

II  . 


MAGAZINES 

October  Issues 

ARTICLES  ON  FOOD  CONSERVATION 

AMERICAN  COOKERY...,.  221    Columbus   Avenue,    Boston, 

Mass.     " 

Home  Ideas  and  Economies,  and  other  articles. 

DESIGNER 12    Vandam    Street,    New    York 

City. 
Cost  of  Living,  Agnes  C.  Laut. 
Other  articles. 

EVERYBODY'S .Spring  and   MacDougal   Streets, 

Nev^  York  City. 
She  Tackles  the  Job,  Edward  Hungerford. 

FORECAST 6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 

York  City. 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  Good  Provider,  Minot  Adams. 
Hoover's  Battle  with  Food  Gamblers,  Irving  Chandler. 
Food  News  and  Food  Legislation. 

GOOD   HOUSEKEEPING.  .  .119   West   Fortieth   Street,    New 

York  City. 

Storing  the  Winter  Vegetables,  Louise  B.  Wilder. 

Some  New  Facts  about  Coffee,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.  D. 

HOUSEWIVES'  MAGAZINE.  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 

York  City. 
What  They  Are  Paying  in  Other  Parts  of  the  Country. 
How  Do  Prices  in  My  Town  Compare  with  Those  in 
Other  Localities,  and  What  Is  the  Calorie  Value  of 
Certain  Staple  Foods'? 
Other  articles. 
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LADIES'  WORLD Berkeley    Building,    New    York 

City. 

Your    Kitchen — Is    It    a    Patriot's     Kitchen?     Mabel 

Dulon-Purdy. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL .  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Vegetables  You  Have  Grown. 
New  Dishes  from  the  War  Flour. 
Many  other  articles. 

MODERN  PRISCILLA 85  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Calendar  Menus. 
Many  other  articles. 

NEEDLECRAFT Augusta,  Me. 

Economical  Desserts,  Mrs.  Sarah  Moore. 

NORTH     AMERICAN 

REVIEW 171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

City. 

High  Food  Prices,  I.  D.  H.  Weld. 

SCIENTIFIC   MONTHLY.  .  .Substation  84,  New  York  City. 
Food  in  War  Time,  Graham  Lusk. 

SCRIBNER'S .  .597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

War  Costs  and  Cost  of  Living,  Alexander  D.  Noyes. 

WOMAN'S     HOME     COM- 
PANION   .381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

City. 

The  New  War  Cookery,  Alice  Bradley. 
Other  articles. 

WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE 636  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Don't  Give  Up  Meat — Economize,  Louise  Van  Uxam. 

Many  good  articles  appear  in   the  weekly  periodicals   Literary 
Digest,  Outlook,  Scientific  American,  etc. 
These  should  be  supplied  by  the  librarian. 
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EXH  I  B  ITIONS 

THE  Food  Administration  will  be  glad  to  receive  photographs 
of  library  sections  devoted  to  food  conservation. 
Hov^  Dr.  George  F.   Bowerman,  of  the  Washington  Public 
Library,  has  cooperated  with  the  Food  Administration  is  shown 
by  this  picture  of  the  Fine  Arts  Section,  known  for  the  present 
as  the  Food  Conservation  Section. 
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PLEASE  report  on  what  your  library  is  doing 
and  send  any  suggestions  which  will  make  the 
Bulletin  more  useful  to  your  State  Library  Publicity 
Director  or  to  the  Chief  of  Library  Section,  Con- 
servation Division,  Food  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

LIBRARY  PUBLICITY  DIRECTORS 
ALREADY  APPOINTED 

ALABAMA Thomas   M.  Owen,  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  Montgomery. 

GEORGIA Duncan  Burnet,  University  of  Georgia, 

Athens. 

INDIANA Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Statehouse,  Indian- 
apolis. 

LOUISIANA Henry   M.  Gill,   New  Orleans   Public 

Library. 

MAINE    Henry  E.  Dunnack,  State  Library,  Au- 
gusta. 

MASSACHUSETTS  .  .  Edith  Guerrier,  Boston  Public  Library. 

NEVADA Frank   J.   Pyne,  State  Library,  Carson 

City. 

OHIO J.  Howard  Dice,  Statehouse,  Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA Charles  H.  Stone,  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  Stillwater. 

RHODE  ISLAND  .  .  .  Herbert   O.    Brigham,   State   Library, 

Providence. 

TENNESSEE Mary  Skeffington,  State  Library,  Nash- 

.  ville. 
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WHAT  ONE  STATE  HAS  DONE 

i 

TEN  thousand  farmers,  represented  by  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  of  Utah,  telegraphed  assurance 
of  their  support  in  food  conservation  to  the  Food 
Administrator  to-day,  through  W.  W.  Armstrong, 
Federal  Food,  Administrator  for  Utah,  promised  to 
supply  beet-sugar  factories  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  next  year,  and  assured  him  that  through 
their  efforts  their  State  has  a  surplus  this  year  of 
100,000  tons. 

ALL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SUGAR 
REFINERS  AND  FARMERS  HAVE  BEEN 
FORGOTTEN,  the  message  says,  and  a  contract 
on  a  profit-sharing  basis  agreed  upon.  The  Food 
Administrator  wired  this  reply: 

"  Splendid  action  of  farmers  of  Utah  is  very  much 
appreciated.  Such  action  is  particularly  gratifying 
and  greatly  fortifies  me  in  the  work  I  am  under- 
taking." 

? 

Will   the    Editors   of    Library   Bulletins 

Please  exchange  with  "Food  News  Notes 

for  Public  Libraries." 

i6 
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PRODUCTION 

Means  first  PREPAREDNESS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  garden  manuals. 

To  lay  out  your  plan  on  paper. 

To  consider  points  of  compass,  character 
of  soil,  slope,  drainage,  etc. 


CONSERVATION 

Means  SUBSTITUTION. 

Now  is  the  time  to  practice  conservation 

which  is 

NOT  GOING  WITHOUT 

It  is  thoughtful,  thrifty  use  of  appro- 
priate material  for  a  proper 
purpose. 


From  the 

DEAN  OF  SIMMONS  COLLEGE 


To  College  Women: 

THE  Library  is  the  School  of  the  People.  We  are  dependent 
upon  the  instruction  and  assistance  of  its  staff  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  is  ordinarily  understood.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  the  army  of  trained  men  and  women  employed  in  the  libraries 
of  our  Nation  should  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  the  solution 
of  the  food  problem. 

And  let  me  add  one  word  more.  The  Library  appeals  to  men 
and  women  of  intelligence  who  have  learned  how  their  horizons 
may  be  extended  and  their  understanding  quickened  through  the 
agency  of  The  Book.  Perhaps  the  college  graduate  is  chief 
amongst  this  group.  Upon  his  shoulders  then  rests  to-day  a 
large  responsibility.  He  should  not  rest  until  he  clearly  under- 
stands, on  the  one  hand,  elementary  problems  of  nutrition  to  be 
applied  in  feeding  himself  and  his  family;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
until  he  clearly  recognizes  the  duty  of  sharing  our  abundance  of 
food  with  the  men  and  women  now  depending  upon  us. 

"To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required." 
Let  the  Library  speak  most  earnestly  to  those  who  should  be 
leaders  in  the  campaign  of  food  conservation. 

With  complete  sympathy  and  renewed  congratulations,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely. 


QUESTION 

Letter  from   a  Branch  Librarian. 

"  Our  Library  is  so  overcrowded  that  it  sometimes  takes  a 
person  in  the  waiting  line  half  an  hour  to  arrive  at  the  delivery 
desk.  The  regular  routine  work  takes  every  moment  of  our 
time — and  while  we  wish  our  bulletin  board  to  do  effective  service 
for  food  conservation,  we  have  no  time  to  plan  anything.  What 
shall  we  put  on  it .? " 

ANSWER 

Each  number  of  Food  News  Notes  for  Libraries  will  hence- 
forth furnish  four  bulletin-board  suggestions.  Please  put  up  only 
one  at  a  time.     If  possible,  have  it  printed  in  large  type. 

Head  your  food  conservation  bulletin  board  as  follows: 

FOOD  CONSERVATION 

You  are  or  you  should  be  a  member  of  the  Food  Administration 

therefore  don't  ask 
"  What  is  the  Food  Administration  doing } " 

but 
"  What  am  I  doing  ? 

If  you  feel  that  your  collection  is  inadequate  please  send  to 
your  State  Library  Publicity  Director  a  list  of  the  books,  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  and  posters  on  food  conservation  in  your  Library.  As  a 
physician  can  not  diagnose  a  case  unless  he  knows  the  patient's 
condition,  so  your  State  Library  Publicity  Director  can  not  give 
intelligent  advice  unless  he  knows  what  printed  material  you 
already  have. 

The  larger  Libraries  would  do  well  to  write  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  lo  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
daily  "Official  Bulletin,"  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  "Weekly  News  Letter." 


From  these  and  from  magazines  and  newspapers,  sufficient 
information  can  be  gleaned  to  make  bulletin  boards  really  live 
and  up-to-date. 

The  Libraries  publishing  bulletins  should  write  for  the  daily 
"Press  Releases"  and  the  "Farm  Bureau  Press  Releases,"  Public 
Information  Division,  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Libraries  are  the  neutral  grounds  whereon  every  sect  should 
find  safe  footing,  and  our  common  need  will  serve  to  open  our 
hearts  and  the  doors  of  our  Libraries  as  they  have  never  before 
been  opened. 

The  Librarian  is  a  busy  person  and  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  can  not  conduct  a  community  center  and  an  exhibition  hall 
in  addition  to  regular  duties.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  various 
organizations  to  cooperate  with  their  Town  or  City  Libraries  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  Food  Conservation  Sections. 

The  Librarian  can  attend  to  books,  magazine  articles,  pamphlets, 
and  circulars.  Talks,  recipes,  and  exhibitions  should  be  planned 
and  supervised  by  clubs,  church  societies,  and  organizations — 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Libraries. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DOING? 

THOSE  Libraries  receiving  the  Food  Administration  Press 
Releases,  or  clipping  them  from  the  daily  papers,  would 
do  well  to  put  up  only  one  day's  releases  or  clippings,  keeping  the 
others  in  a  chronological  or  indexed  file  for  reference. 

To  answer  the  question  "What  is  the  Food  Administration 
Doing .?"  a  few  pertinent  accomplishments  as  outlined  in  the  Press 
Releases  should  be  posted  each  month.  This  Bulletin  can  not 
provide  a  current  digest,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  giving  copy  to 
the  printer  a  month  ahead. 


Digest  of  October  Press  Releases 

By  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

October    3.     Cqrn  and  oat  millers  meet  to  discuss  Federal  license. 

October  8.  Reports  on  bread  prices  received  from  52  points  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  show  need  of  standard- 
ization. 

October    9,     Utah  farmers  pledge  to  supply  sugar-beet  factories. 

October  10.     Poultry  and  egg  shippers  confer. 

October  11.  Transportation  division  moves  1,500  cars  of  live 
stock  in  Texas. 

October  12.  Transportation  division  facilitates  marketing  of 
coming  Cuban  sugar  crop. 

October  16.  Transportation  division  relieves  vegetable  congestion 
in  Long  Island. 

October  17.  National  Retail  Grocers'  Association  meets  with 
Food  Administration  and  promises  cooperation. 

October  18.  Transportation  division  aids  movement  of  peach 
crop  in  New  York  State. 

October  19.  Representatives  of  every  branch  of  the  retail  grocery 
trade  met  and  passed  resolutions  expressing  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations 
of  Food  Administration. 

October  20.     Oat  millers  adopt  resolutions  prohibiting  speculation. 

October  24.  Organization  being  perfected  whereby  Federal  Food 
Administrator  in  each  State  will  be  able  to  pub- 
lish wholesale  sugar  prices  and  to  report  to  Wash- 
ington any  exorbitant  prices  asked  by  retailers. 

October  26.  Express  companies  agree  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

October  27.  Sardine  canning  industry  has  conference  with  Food 
Administration  and  agrees  to  reduce  prices. 


FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD 

? 

{First   Week) 

Don't  waste  time  in  fussing  about  what  others  arent  doing 
DECIDE  WHAT  YOUR  BIT  IS— AND  DO  IT 

REMEMBER   THAT 

FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 
ASK  THE  LIBRARIAN  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  HELP. 


{Second  Week.) 

OUR  WHOLE  FOOD  PROBLEM 
REVOLVES    AROUND    ONE    SINGLE    FACTOR— THE 
DIMINISHING  PRODUCTION  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE 
DISRUPTION  OF  COMMERCE  BY  ARMED  BARRIERS. 

{Third   Week) 

IN  OUR  ABUNDANCE, 
OUR  UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES,  OUR  WASTAGE 
AND  EXTRAVAGANCE,  WE  HOLD  IT  IN  OUR  POWER, 
AND  OURS  ALONE,  TO  KEEP  THE  WOLF  FROM  THE 
DOOR  OF  THE  WORLD.  THIS  DUTY  IS  WIDER 
THAN  WAR— IT  IS  AS  WIDE  AS  HUMANITY. 

{Fourth   Week) 

OUR  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  SHIRK  THE  BURDEN  OF  WAR 

WHATEVER  IT  MAY  BE 
WHAT  THEY  DEMAND  IS  AN  EQUALITY  OF  BURDEN, 
THAT  NONE  SHALL  HAVE  PROFIT  FROM  THEIR 
SACRIFICE.  THIS  EQUALIZING,  SO  FAR  AS  THE  FOOD 
PROBLEM  GOES,  IS  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION'S 
WORK,  AND  CAN  NOT  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 

OVER  NIGHT. 


Let    Us    Get   Understanding 

A  RECENT  newspaper  article  began  as  follows:  "At  present 
we  are  not  advising  meat  substitutes  because  they  are 
cheaper,  for  they  are  not,  but  because  it  is  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hoover  that  we  conserve  the  meat  supply."  The  request  of 
Mr.  Hoover  goes  a  long  way,  and  as  one  Librarian  expressed  it: 
"We  are  willing  to  follow  him  to  the  last  ditch  because  we  believe 
that  so  long  as  he  is  leader  there  will  be  no  last  ditch."  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  each  intelligent  person  should  not  under- 
stand for  himself  WHY  we  need  to  save  wheat,  meat,  fats,  sugar, 
and  fuel. 

As  a  child  I  rode  the  ranges  on  a  Texas  pony,  heard  the  tales 
of  cowboys  gathered  around  the  camp  fires,  and  went  home  at 
night  to  enjoy  an  antelope  steak  and  to  lie  down  to  dreamless  sleep 
in  a  shack  by  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail.  Those  days  have  vanished 
along  with  range  fences  and  range  cattle,  and  now  grain,  garden 
truck,  and  sheep  are  the  staple  products  of  the  plains. 

In  the  allied  countries  greater  changes  are  taking  place;  grain, 
meat,  and  fodder  can  not  now  be  easily  obtained  from  across  the 
water,  therefore  pastures  are  being  turned  into  grain  fields  to 
supply  the  necessary  cereals,  and  cattle  are  being  killed  to  supply 
the  demand  for  meat. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  has  been  an  unprecedented 
decrease  in  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  SUPPLY  of  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  increased  demand  for  meat,  for 
leather,  and  for  wool,  largely  brought  about  by  the  needs  of  our 
armies  and  our  women  who  have  undertaken  unaccustomed 
physical  labor.  In  short,  among  the  allied  nations  the  DEMAND 
outruns  the  decreasing  PRODUCTION;  and  on  America's  power 
of  organization,  production,  conservation,  and  sacrifice  hinges  the 
freedom  of  the  Nations. 


The  Food  Administration  not  only  states  facts,  it  outlines 
policies  and  suggests  remedies  based  on  facts.  Use  your  ingenuity, 
Librarians  of  our  Country.  Show  your  love  for  Liberty  by  placing 
convincing  arguments  for  conservation  before  your  constituents. 
To  meet  the  increased  demands  let  our  householders  use  substi- 
tutes as  far  as  practicable;  let  our  farmers  wake  to  the  knowledge 
that  after  the  war,  when  sheep  and  cattle  herds  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries are  enormously  diminished,  this  country  must  be  prepared 
with  flocks  and  herds  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  cry  then  will 
not  be  for  grain  but  for  beef,  mutton,  pork,  leather,  wool,  and 
fertilizers. 

For  the  next  month  study  the  meat  problem  and  place  it  in  all 
its  phases  before  your  readers.  The  arrival  of  Bliicher's  army 
turned  the  tide  at  Waterloo;  what  about  the  arrival  of  the  Library 
forces  } 

By  every  known  device  let  us  place  before  our  readers  so  con- 
vincingly the  need  of  and  the  reason  for  conservation  that  the 
ensuing  supply  of  provisions  for  export  to  our  brave  allies  will 
compel  acknowledgment  of  America's  unconquerable  unity  and 
strength. 
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Cheese  and  nut  loaf.  Scalloped  potatoes. 

Squash,  steamed  and  mashed,  or  baked. 

Rye  bread  and  butter. 

Pear  and  date  salad. 

Indian  pudding. 

II 

Fish  chowder.  Stuffed  sweet  pepper. 

Corn-meal  bread  and  butter. 

Fruit  salad. 

Ill 

Cream  of  tomato  soup. 

Hominy  and  cheese.  Baked  potatoes. 

Potato  or  buckwheat  bread  and  butter. 

Prune  and  nut  salad. 

IV 

Rice,  tomato,  and  cheese. 
Baked  sweet  potatoes.  Cabbage  or  cauliflower  (creamed). 

Oatmeal  bread  and  butter. 
Pumpkin  pie — corn-meal  crust. 

v 

Macaroni  and  oysters.  Stuffed  baked  potatoes. 

(Macaroni  used  in  place  of  bread.) 

Baked  carrots. 
Steamed  date  pudding  with  fruit  sauce. 
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RECIPES 

Cottage   Cheese  and  Nut  Loaf — (Serves  8). 

I  cup  cottage  cheese.  J  teaspoon  pepper. 

I  cup  walnut  meats  (or  other  nuts).  2  tablespoons  chopped  onion. 

I  cup  bread  crumbs.  i    tablespoon    oleomargarine,    vegetable 

Juice  of  J  lemon.  oil,  or  meat  drippings. 

I  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  the  cheese,  nuts,  crumbs,  lemon,  salt,  and  pepper.  Cook 
the  onion  in  the  fat  and  a  little  water  until  tender.  Add  the  onion 
and  sufficient  water  or  meat  stock  to  moisten.  Mix  well,  pour 
into  a  baking  dish,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

One  pound  of  beans  cooked  and  put  through  a  sieve  may  be 
substituted  for  the  nuts.  In  this  case  pimento  is  good  for  season- 
ing. The  cooked  beans  and  cheese  are  both  moist,  so  that  usually 
no  additional  liquid  is  necessary. 

Rice,  Tomato,  and  Cheese — (Serves  8  to  id). 

4  cups  cooked  rice.  \  pound  cheese  cut  or  grated. 

I  cup  of  stewed  or  canned  tomatoes.  Seasoning   of  paprika    or   peppers    and 

onion  if  desired. 

Mix  the  rice,  tomatoes,  cheese,  and  seasoning.  Pour  into  a 
baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  one-half  hour. 

Fish  Chowder — {Serves  8). 

A  3-pound  fish.  4  tablespoons  meat  drippings. 

I  medium  onion  chopped  fine.  3  cups  hot  milk. 

I  quart  sliced  potatoes. 

Skin  and  bone  a  3-pound  fish  and  cut  into  inch  cubes.  Cover 
bones  and  trimmings  with  cold  water  and  simmer  for  one-half 
hour. 

Cook  the  onion  in  the  drippings  for  5  minutes,  then  strain  the 
fat  into  a  stew  pan. 

Parboil  the  sliced  potatoes  for  5  minutes,  then  drain  and  add 
layers  of  fish  and  potatoes  to  the  fat.  Season  each  layer  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Strain  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  bones  have  been  cooking 
over  all  and  cook  about  20  minutes  until  fish  and  potatoes  are 
tender.  Then  add  the  scalded  milk.  Thicken  if  desired  by  sprink- 
ling a  little  corn  meal  between  each  layer. 

Note. — Part  of  the  potatoes  may  be  replaced  by  carrots  for  variety. 

II 


Baked  Hominy  and  Cheese — {Serves  <5). 

I  cup  milk.  I  teaspoon  salt. 

I  tablespoon  butter  substitute  or  vegeta-  2  cups  cooked  hominy. 

ble  fat.  \  cup  grated  cheese. 

^  tablespoon  cornstarch.  ^  cup  bread  crumbs. 

Make  a  sauce  of  the  milk,  fat,  cornstarch,  and  salt.  Arrange 
the  hominy  and  cheese  in  alternate  layers.  Pour  over  it  the  white 
sauce,  cover  with  crumbs  stirred  in  melted  fat,  and  bake  20  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Paprika  may  be  added  for  seasoning  if 
desired. 

Note. — Either  hominy  grits  or  samp  may  be  used  in  this  recipe. 

Corn-meal   Crust  for  Pies. 

Sprinkle  corn  meal  on  a  well-greased  pie  tin,  giving  a  rotating 
motion  so  that  an  even  layer  of  meal  will  stick  to  the  plate.  It 
should  be  ^  to  ^  inch  in  thickness.     Pour  in  the  filling  and  bake. 

Use  molasses  for  sweetening  the  Indian  pudding,  corn  or  cane 
sirup  for  the  date  pudding. 

In  all  recipes  substitute  drippings  or  vegetable  oil  for  butter  or 
bacon  fat.  Recipes  calling  for  large  quantities  of  fat  should  not 
be  used. 

$ 

Meat   and    Meat   Substitutes 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Publications. 

Cheese  and  Other  Substitutes  for  Meat  in  the  Diet.  By 
Chas.  F.  Langworthy.  (In  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Year- 
book, 1910,  pp.  359-370.) 

Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home.  By  Chas.  F.  Lang- 
worthy  and  Caroline  L.  Hunt.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  391,  1910.) 

How  to  Make  Cottage  Cheese  on  the  Farm.  By  K.  J. 
Matheson  and  F.  R.  Cammack.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  850,  19 17.) 

Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking.  By  Chas.  D.  Woods. 
(U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  34,  1896.) 

Mutton  and  Its  Value  in  the  Diet.  By  Chas.  F.  Lang- 
worthy  and  Caroline  L.  Hunt.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  526,  1913.) 
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Publications    by   the    States 

And    Other   Agencies. 

$ 

Cottage  Cheese — ^an  Inexpensive  Meat  Substitute.  Emer- 
gency Food  Series,  No.  ii.  (Pub.  by  Conn.  Agr.  College 
Ext.  Service  [Storrs,  Conn.].) 

Cutting  the  Meat  Bills  with  Milk.  (Conn.  Agr.  College 
Ext.  Service.     Emergency  Food  Series,  No.  2.) 

Eggs  and  Meats.  By  Louise  G.  Turner.  i6  p.  Jan.,  1915. 
(Tenn.  Univ.  College  of  Agr.  Div.  of  Ext.  Publication,  No.  4.) 

Market  Classes  and  Grades  of  Meat.  By  L.  D.  Hall.  (111. 
Agr.  Exp.  Station.     Bulletin,  No.  147,  1910.) 

Meat  and  Its  Use  in  the  Diet.  By  Mabel  C.  Daniels.  4  p. 
Aug.,  19 15.  (Nebr.  Univ.  College  of  Agr.  Ext.  Service. 
Nebr.  girls  cooking  club.  Course  I,  Lesson  6.) 

Meat,  Its  Value  as  Food  and  Its  Proper  Preparation. 
Austin,  Tex.,  The  University,  19 14.  (Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  No.  347.     Extension  series,  No.  54.) 

Meat  Substitutes.  By  Gladys  L.  Meloche.  (R.  I.  State  College 
Ext.  Bulletin,  n.  s.,  No.  4.) 

Meat  Substitutes.  Emergency  food  series.  No.  10.  (Pub.  by 
Conn.  Agr.  College  Ext.  Service  [Storrs,  Conn.],  as  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Connecticut  Committee  of  Food  Supply  [36 
Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.].) 

Meat  Substitutes.  Iowa  corr.  courses  for  teachers.  Course 
III.     Home  Economics,  Assignment  6,  Lesson  28. 

Meats.     Idaho  Univ.  Ext.  Div.     Bulletin,  No.  16,  April,  1916. 

Meats  and  Poultry.  12  p.  Jan.,  1916.  (Winthrop  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  of  S.  C.  Home  demonstration  course 
for  women.  No.  4.) 

Milk.  Emergency  food  series,  No.  8.  (Pub.  by  Conn.  Agr. 
College  Ext.  Service  [Storrs,  Conn.]  as  part  of  the  Program 
of  the  Connecticut  Committee  of  Food  Supply  [36  Pearl 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.].) 
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Relative  Economy,  Composition,  and  Nutritive  Value  of 
THE  Various  Cuts  of  Beef.  By  L.  D.  Hall  and  A.  D.  Emmett. 
(Illinois  Agr.  Exp.  Station.     Bulletin,  No.  158,  1912.) 

School    Lunches:     Meat    Substitutes.     Lesson    X.     Dried  i 
Legumes.     4    p.     1916.      (Ohio    Univ.    Agr.    College    Ext. 
Service.     Circular  v.  2,  No.  10.) 

School  Lunches:  Meat  Substitutes.  Lesson  XL  Eggs. 
4   p.     19 16.     (Ohio  Univ.  Agr.  College   Ext.    Service,  v.  2, 

No.  12.) 

School  Lunches.  Lesson  XIIL  Cheese.  4  p.  1916.  (Ohio 
Univ.  Agr.  College  Ext.  Service.     Circular,  v.  2,  No.  15.) 

School  Lunches:  Meat  Extenders.  Lesson  XIV,  (Ohio 
Univ.   Agr.   College  Ext.   Service.     Circular,   v.   2,   No.    14, 

1916-1917.) 

School  Lunches.  Lesson  XV.  Creamed  Meats.  (Ohio 
Univ.  Agr.  College  Ext.  Service,  v.  2,  No.  16,  1916-1917.) 

School  Lunches.  Lesson  XVL  Tough  Meat.  (Ohio  Univ. 
Agr.  College  Ext.  Service.     Circular,  v.  2,  No.  17,  1916-1917.) 

Substitute  Foods  for  Wheat  and  Meat.  (Texas  Agr.  and 
Mech.  College  Ext.  Service.  Bulletin,  B-38,  June,  19 17, 
p.  18.) 

Substitutes  for  Meat.  Nev^  York,  1914.  34  p.  Nev^  York 
(City)  Mayor's  Committee  on  Food  Supply. 

Use  Meat  in  Many  Ways.  By  Mary  G.  Conway,  4  p.  Nov., 
1916.     (Tenn.  College  of  Agr.  Div.  of  Ext.     Publication  23.) 

Waste  of  Meat  in  the  Home.  Pt.  I,  by  Susannah  Usher.  8  p. 
Dec,  1915.     (Cornell  reading  courses,  v.  5,  No.  loi.) 

Waste  of  Meat  in  the  Home.  Pt.  II,  by  Susannah  Usher.  A 
project  in  home  economics.  40  p.  illus.  Oct.,  1916. 
(Cornell  reading  course  for  the  farm  home.     Lesson  109.) 
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Publications  of  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau     of    Fisheries. 

f 

Economic  Circular  No.  ii. — Canned  salmon:  Cheaper  than 
meats  and  why;  including  50  tested  recipes. 

Economic  Circular  No.  12. — Sea  mussels:  What  they  are  and 
how  to  cook  them;  with  18  recipes. 

Economic  Circular  No.  13. — Commercial  possibiUties  of  the 
goosefish:  A  neglected  food;  with  10  recipes. 

Economic  Circular  No.  18. — Oysters:  The  food  that  has  not 
"gone  up."     A  little  of  their  history  and  how  to  cook  them. 

Economic  Circular  No.  19. — The  tilefish:  A  new  deep-sea  food 
fish. 

Economic  Circular  No.  22. — The  grayfish.  Try  it.  It  knocks 
H  out  of  the  H.  C.  of  L. 

Economic  Circular  No.  23. — The  sablefish,  alias  black  cod. 
An  introduction  to  one  of  the  best  and  richest  of  American 
food  fishes,  with  recipes  for  cooking  it. 

Economic  Circular  No.  25. — The  burbot:  A  fresh-water  cousin 
to  the  cod. 

Economic  Circular  No.  26. — The  bowfin:  An  old-fashioned  fish 
with  a  new-found  use. 

Economic  Circular  No.  27. — A  practical  small  smokehouse  for 
fish :    How  to  construct  and  operate  it. 

Economic  Circular  No.  28. — Preserving  fish  for  domestic  use. 

Economic  Circular  No.  29.— Why  and  how  to  use  salt  and 
smoked  fish.     Sixty-one  ways  of  cooking  them. 

Economic  Circular  No.  30. — Possibilities  of  food  from  fish. 

Economic  Circular  No.  3 1 . — The  carp :  A  valuable  food  resource. 
With  23  recipes. 

Economic  Circular  No.  32. — The  whiting:  A  good  fish  not  ade- 
quately utilized. 
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MAGAZINE   ARTICLES 

On    Food   C ons erv ati  on  . 

i 

AMERICAN  COOKERY.  .221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 

Well  Balanced  and  Economical  Menus  for  Week  in 

November,  Janet  M.  Hill. — November. 
The  Exchange  Value  of  Fats. — November. 

AMERICAN   MOTHER- 
HOOD   Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Uncle  Sam's  Thrift  Thought  for  To-day. — November. 
An  Ounce  of  Meat. — December. 

AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF 

REVIEWS 30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 

What  American  Farmers  Have  Done  This  Year,  Carl 
Vrooman. — November. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN. .  .  .Augusta,  Me. 

The  Potato  and  Ways  to  Serve  It,  Isabelle  C.  Swezy. — 
November. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY . .  3  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Patriotism  and  Food,  Vernon  Kellogg. — November. 

CURRENT  HISTORY.  . .  .N.  Y.  Times  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Food  Administration. — November. 

DELINEATOR Butterick  Building,  Spring  and  Mac- 

Dougal  Streets,  New  York  City. 

Our  French  Recipes. — December. 
DESIGNER.  .  .  .  .* 12  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  Conservation  Christmas  Dinner. — December. 
And  other  articles. 

FARMER'S  WIFE St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cereals  We  Ought  to  Eat,  Mary  S.  Rose. — November. 
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GARDEN  MAGAZINE  .  .  .Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Getting  the   Garden   Under    Glass,  F.  F.  Rockwell. — 

Novemher. 
Making  Real  Use  of  the  Garden's  Crops,  Inga  Mi  K. 

Allison. — November. 
Can  You  Cook  a  Potato  .?  Effie  M.  Robinson. — November. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING.  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Army  and  Navy  Rations,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. — Nov. 
The  Truth  About  Cold  Storage,  Lucy  Oppen. — Nov. 
And  other  articles. 

An  Allied  Christmas  Dinner,  Mabel  J.  Crosby. — Dec. 
And  other  articles. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  ...  .3  Park  Street,  Boston. 

Those  First  Cousins — Salads  and  Custards. — December. 

HOUSEWIVES'    MAGA- 
ZINE   25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Partial   Analysis   of   Food-Waste    Problem,   Lucius   P. 

Brown. — November. 
And  other  articles. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION  .  .  .535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Diet  of  Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany,  A.  E.  Taylor, 

M.  D. — November. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOUR- 
NAL   Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

New.  Dishes  of  Beans  and  Peas. — November. 
New  Cereal  Dishes. — November. 
And  other  articles. 

McCALL'S  MAGAZINE .  .  .236-246  West  37th  Street,  New  Y5rk. 
War-Time  Thanksgiving  Menus. — November. 
Christmas  Dinner  Left-Overs,  Margaret  B.  Foulks. — Dec. 
War  Bread,  Nellie  Grace. — December. 
Sea-Food  Recipes,  Mary  Brooks. — December. 
And  other  articles. 
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MODERN  HOSPITAL .  .  .  .  1 1 1  West  Washington  Street,Chicago. 
Controlling   Basis   for   Economical   Use   of   Supplies, 

D.  J.  Moss. — November. 
Conservation  of   Food,   J.   A.   Wessener  and  George  L. 

Teller. — November. 
Printed  Forms  to  Prevent  Waste  of  Food,  Dr.  H.  T. 
Summergill. — November. 

MODERN  PRISCILLA.  .  .85  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes. — December. 
Conservation  Cookery — Breads  Which  Conserve  the 

Wheat. — December. 
And  other  articles. 

MOTHER'S   MAGAZINE .  Elgin,  111. 

Tested  Recipes. — December. 
And  other  articles. 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE Sixteenth  and  M  Streets,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
The  Food  Armies  of  Liberty,  Herbert  Hoover. — Sept. 
The  Winning  Weapon,  Herbert  Hoover. — September. 

NEEDLECRAFT Augusta,  Me. 

A  Home-Grown   Christmas    Dinner,   Winnifred  Fales. — 
December. 

NEW  COUNTRY  LIFE . .  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Homely  Experiments  in  Iceless  Refrigeration,  Alfred 
F.  Loomis. — November. 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW.... Pictorial     Review     Building,     New 

York  City. 
How  Can  We  Save  the  Meats,  Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen. — Nov. 
Barley  as  a  Food. — November. 
How  to  Use  the  Food  You  Have  Saved,  Ida  C.  Bailey 

Allen. — December. 
Suggestions  for  Storing  Food  at  Home,  Helen  Christine 
Bennett. — December. 
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TABLE  TALK Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

A  Thanksgiving  Week  According  to  Hoover,  Gertrude 

L  Thomas. — November. 
Saving  Sugar  for  the  Allies,  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster  and 

Lillian  Brewster. — December. 
And  other  articles. 

TO-DAY'S   HOUSEWIFE .  New  York  City. 

Meat  in  the  Diet. — November. 
And  other  articles. 

WOMAN'S   HOME   COM- 
PANION  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Voluntary  Rationing,  Victoria  French  Allen. — November. 

Canteen  Cookery,  Alice  Bradley. — November. 

A  Pop-Corn  Christmas,  Alice  Bradley. — December. 

To  Put  in  the  Lunch  Box,  Alice  Bradley. — December. 

WOMAN'S    MAGAZINE.  .636-638  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The  Food  You  Dried  Last  Summer. — December. 

WOMAN'S  WORLD 107  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago. 

Nut  Substitutes  for  Meat. — November. 
A  Hoover  Christmas  Dinner. — December. 
Almost  Sugarless  Christmas  Sweets. — December. 
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LIBRARY    PUBLICITY 

Directors. 

$ 

ALABAMA Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Department  of 

Archives  and  History,  Montgomery. 
ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS Dorothy  D.  Lyon,  Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA Mrs.  F.  M.  C.  Harmon,  State  Council  of 

Defense,  Los  Angeles. 
COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT ....  George  Goddard,  State  Librarian,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA  

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA. Duncan   Burnet,   Librarian,   University 

of  Georgia,  Athens. 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS . George    A.    Deveneau,    University    of 

Illinois,  Urbana. 

INDIANA .Henry  N.  Sanborn,  State  House,  Indian- 
apolis. 

IOWA Julia  A.  Robinson,  lov^a  Library  Com- 
mission, Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY Caroline    E.    Adelberg,    Free    Public 

Library,  Louisville. 

LOUISIANA Henry   M.   Gill,   New  Orleans   Public 

Library,  New  Orleans. 
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MAINE Henry    E.     Dunnack,     State    Library, 

Augusta. 
MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS  .  .Edith  Guerrier,  Box  15,  Hanover  Street 

Station,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN Theresa  J.  Shier,  State  House,  Lansing. 

MINNESOTA Clara    F.    Baldwin,    Minnesota    Public 

Library  Commission,  St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI. .  ..... .A.  O.  Kern,  MiUsaps  College,  Jackson. 

MISSOURI Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  Missouri  Library 

Commission,  Jefferson  City. 

MONTANA Gertrude    Buckhous,    Librarian,  State 

University,  Missoula. 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA Frank  J.  Pyne,  State  Librarian,  Carson 

City. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  .Grace   B.   Blanchard,  Librarian,  Con- 
cord Public  Library,  Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY Sarah   B.   Askew,   State   Library  Com- 
mission, Trenton,  N.  J. 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK  STATE . 

NEW  YORK  CITY.. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.MiNNiE  L.  Blanton  (Mrs.),  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  .Winnie  Bucklin,  Fargo. 

OHIO.. J.   Howard   Dice,   State   Library,   State 

House,  Columbus  (mark  Personal). 

OKLAHOMA Charles  H.  Stone,  Library,  Oklahoma 

Agricultural    and    Mechanical    College, 
Stillwater. 
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OREGON. Cornelia  Marvin,  State  Library,  Port- 
land. 
PENNSYLVANIA  ... 

RHODE  ISLAND  ...Herbert    O.    Brigham,    State    Library, 

Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. K.  B.  Trescott,  Clemson  College,  South 

Carolina. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. . . 

TENNESSEE Mary  Skeffington,  State  Library,  Nash- 
ville. 

TEXAS Julia  Ideson,  Houston. 

UTAH " 

VERMONT Ruth    L.    Brown,    Free    Public   Library 

Commission,  Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA Earl  G.  Swem,  State  Library,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON W.    W.    Foote,    Library    State    College, 

Pullman. 

WEST  VIRGINIA... 

WISCONSIN C.  B.  Lester,  Library  Commission,  Mad- 
ison. 

WYOMING Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  University  of 

Wyoming,  Laramie. 
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FOOD       WILL 


WAR 


J 

MERRY 

CHRISTMAS 

t 

Add  to  your  Gift  List 
the  daily  saving  of 

\  i\  WHEAT 

MEAT 
FATS 
SUGAR 


TO  HELP 

The  boys  in  the  trenches  "over  there;" 
The- men  and  women  whose  homes  and  fields 

have  been  destroyed; 
The  heroic  mothers  of  Europe  who  are 

giving  their  men,  their  labor, 
their  all  for  liberty; 
The  hungry  children  whom  we  alone  can  feed 
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THE  RETAIL  PRICE  SITUATION 

i 

THE  retail  price  situation  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  expensive  methods  of 
handling  food  and  the  lack  of  authority  in  the 
Administration  directly  to  effect  regulation,  except 
of  those  retailers  doing  a  business  of  $100,000  a 
year.  Conferences  have  been  held  in  Washington 
with  representatives  of  the  principal  retailers'  asso- 
ciations for  the  discussion  of  constructive  methods 
of  reducing  costs,  waste,  and  exorbitant  charges 
in  the  trade.  The  associations  have  undertaken 
to  use  their  every  endeavor  to  ameliorate  prices. 
They  need  the  cooperation  of  the  consumers  in 
reducing  the  number  of  deliveries,  and  their 
success  in  all  measures  will  rest  largely  upon  the 
support  they  receive  from  authorities. 

Cash  payments  will  help  the  situation.  Large 
interest  on  overdue  accounts  means  an  increased 
price  to  the  householder.  Don't  buy  your  Liberty 
Bonds  with  the  grocer's  money.  Give  him  the 
opportunity  to  buy  his  own  bonds. 
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No  American,  man  or  woman,  can  see  Mr.  Gibson's  poster 

without  responding  to  the  call  to  action. 

No  library   is   so   dead 

as  to  fail  in  supplying 

the  information  that  makes  such 

action 

intelligent  and  effective — 

Let  every  librarian 

ask  an  artist  of  his  town 

for  a  Food  Conservation 

Poster 

and  be  prepared  with 

Follow-up  material. 
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To  Artists  and  Art  Students  Everywhere 

THE  problems  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment faces  at  the  present  time  present 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  artists  and 
art  students  to  render  patriotic  assistance  to 
our  country  in  the  production  of  posters  and 
cartoons.  The  library,  as  an  educational  center, 
is  the  natural  local  point  from  which  the  inspira- 
tion should  start  to  interest  art  students  in  these 
matters. 

The  cause  of  Food  Conservation  is  one  which 
makes  a  special  appeal  to  the  artistic,  and  I 
believe  that  if  libraries  will  enlist  their  local 
talent  they  may  be  able  to  secure  for  exhibition 
many  very  forceful  presentations  of  the  message, 
which  will  supplement  in  the  local  community 
the  general  work  distributed  by  the  Food 
Administration. 

The  limitations  of  printing  and  lithography 
make  it  impossible  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
posters  to  be  printed  to  reach  every  point  where 
they  should  be  displayed,  and  this  deficiency  can, 
I  believe,  be  made  up  in  the  manner  suggested. 
I  am  sure  that  every  artist  and  art  student  in 
the  country  is  eager  to  enlist  in  this  constructive 
work. 


FOR  YOUR   BULLETIN   BOARD 

f 

I  LEASE  reserve  one  board  for  Food  Facts  and  head  it  with 
"  Food  Will  Win  the  War."     If  you  have  not  time  to  collect 
material  cut  out  the  following  items  and  put  one  at  Ortime 
in  the  middle  of  the  board: 

{First  Week) 

POISON  GAS  AS  A  WAR  WEAPON  WAS  FIRST  THOUGHT  OF  BY  THE 
PRUSSIANS;  DESTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM  IS  THE  PRUSSIAN  METHOD 
APPLIED  TO  LANGUAGE.  THE  ART  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 
WHICH  ONLY  DESTROYS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  RE-CREATING, 
REOUIRES  A  BACKGROUND  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  TELL  THE 
LIBRARIAN  YOUR  GROUCH  AND  LET  HIM  GIVE  YOU  THE  BOOK 
THAT  DIAGNOSES  YOUR  CASE,  THEN  THE  REMEDY  LIES  WITH  YOU 


{Second  fFeek) 

THE  WHEAT  WE  EXPORT  FROM  NOW  ON  WILL  BE  THE  DIRECT 
AMOUNT  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  SAVE  OUT  OF  THEIR  BREAD,  FOR 
WE  HAVE  SHIPPED  OUR  SURPLUS.  THIS  MEANS  LITERALLY  THAT 
EVERYONE  WHO  SAVES  A  SLICE  OF  BREAD  IS  GIVING  A  SLICE  OF 

BREAD  TO  OUR  ALLIES 

{Third  PFeek) 
EVERY  PARTICLE  OF  DIMINISHED  CONSUMPTION  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE  IS  ONE  PARTICLE  MORE  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS,  THE 
MEN,  THE  WOMEN,  AND  THE  CHILDREN  OF  OUR  ASSOCIATES 
IN  THE  WAR.  THERE  IS  A  PERSONAL  OBLIGATION  UPON  EVERY 
ONE  OF  US  TOWARD  SOME  INDIVIDUAL  ABROAD  WHO  WILL 
SUFFER    PRIVATION    TO    THE    EXTENT    OF    OUR    INDIVIDUAL 

NEGLIGENCE. 


{Fourth  Week) 

RUSSIA  COLLAPSED  NOT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  GERMANS  ON  HER 
BORDERS  BUT  LARGELY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  FAILURE  TO  ORGAN- 
IZE AND  FEED  HER  OWN  CITIZENS;  AND  IF  WE  ARE  TO  EMERGE 
VICTORIOUS  FROM  THIS  WAR,  WE  CAN  NOT  RISK  THE  COLLAPSE 
OF  ANOTHER  OF  OUR  ASSOCIATES  IN  THE  WAR  FROM  THIS  SAME 
CAUSE.     THERE   IS   NO  WASTE   OF  FOOD  ACROSS   THE  WATER 
THERE  IS  THE  MOST  DRASTIC  REDUCTION  IN  CONSUMPTION 
THERE  IS  ACTUAL  PRIVATION  AMONG  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
THERE  IS  STARVATION  IN  BELGIUM. 


FOR  THE  LIBRARY  STAFF  MEETING 

i 

COOPERATION  doesn't  mean  simply  getting  together  and 
telling  one  another  everything  is  lovely  and  everybody  is 
wonderful;  it  means  action  resulting  from  that  effective 
combining  of  powers  which  saves  duplication  of  effort. 

"Effective"  includes  more  than  mere  organization  of  effort. 
The  renowned  product  of  one  of  our  largest  modern  factories 
requires  no  work  from  the  men.  According  to  one  in  authority, 
"The  machines  do  all  the  work,  and  the  men  merely  keep  up 
with  them,  and  for  this  'keeping  up'  they  draw  wages  that  attract 
laborers  from  all  over  the  country.  If  for  one  moment  those  men 
thought  they  -were  not  getting  their  dues,  they  would  turn  and 
rend  Mr. ,  their  generous  employer." 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  till  the  parts  as  well  as  the 
mass  are  considered  in  terms  of  men  as  well  as  in  terms  of  machines, 
we  shall  occasionally  have  cracks  in  the  foundation.  *' Effective" 
includes  opportunity  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  machine 
to  function.  It  may  mean  lowering  the  gross  production  of  mate- 
rial, it  will  mean  tempering  the  quality  of  individuals  till  they  fuse 
in  an  effort  which  produces  permanent  results.  It  must  mean  that 
every  individual  understands  the  point  he  is  working  toward  and 
his  own  relation  to  the  result. 

A  general  can  not  unfold  all  the  details  of  his  plans  to  his  private 
soldiers,  but  he  can  see  to  it  that  every  man  is  given  opportunity 
to  know — and  that  in  plain  terms — the  big  thing  he  is  fighting  for. 

When  war  was  declared  we  were  unprepared — we  are  unpre- 
pared still.  Necessity  forces  one  to  prepare  and  necessity  carries 
with  it  conviction.  I  know  that  I  am  cold,  hence  a  coat.  I 
know  that  I  am  hungry,  hence  something  to  eat.  When  our 
brothers  and  our  sons  are  slain,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  thought 
and  action  are  necessary;  then  we  shall  not  begin  to  get  ready  to 
be  prepared — we  shall  BE  prepared. 


Certain  methods  of  appeal  often  result  in  conviction.  I  knew 
a  man  who  when  a  boy  saw  a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi  River 
with  buffaloes,  Indians,  alligators,  and  tropical  foliage  so  alluringly 
presented  that  he  ran  away  from  his  English  home  and  came  to 
this  country.  That  panorama  carried  conviction  and  as  adver- 
tising propaganda  "Got  the  crowd."  Our  Libraries  through 
exhibitions  and  bulletin  boards  must  catch  the  eye  and  hold  the 
attention,  and  the  Librarian  and  his  assistants  must  follow  up  with 
the  instructive  material  that  carries  conviction. 

Few  people,  in  these  days  of  the  psychological  appeal  in  adver- 
tising, will  be  caught  by  a  crumpled  Government  document 
attached  with  a  rusty  thumb  tack  by  one  corner  to  a  cluttered 
bulletin  board.  "Food  Will  Win  the  War"  is  a  compelling 
statement.     We  suggest  putting  it  thus: 

"FOOD   WILL   WIN  THE   WAR." 

HOW   AND   WHY.? 

THIS    LIBRARY   WILL   TELL   YOU. 

Every  individual  member  of  your  force,  from  Librarian  to  Page, 
should  know  the  answer,  and  the  Librarian  in  the  weekly  staff 
meetings  has  the  opportunity  of  conducting  a  "round  table"  on 
some  vital  phase  of  the  situation. 

As  a  beginning  we  suggest  that  the  history  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration be  briefly  reviewed  by  the  Librarian,  and  that  after  a  close 
study  of  bulletin  number  one  he  read  aloud  to  his  staff"  paragraphs 
three  and  four  on  page  five,  and  paragraph  one  on  page  six;  five 
cardinal  principles  on  page  eight;  all  of  pages  ten  and  eleven; 
paragraphs  two  and  three  on  page  seventeen;  paragraph  two  on 
page  twenty-three;  and  Mr.  Hoover's  addresses  at  Brown  and 
Harvard. 

We  suggest  that  a  member  of  the  staff  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
"Food  Will  Win"  section. 


SERVICE   FOR  JANUARY 

IN  JANUARY  a  special  call  is  to  go  out  to  the 
volunteer  armies  of  the  Food  Administration 
emphasizing  the  opportunity  to  serve  by  refrain- 
ing from  the  use   of  wheat,  and   by   using   corn. 

fFhyf— 

1.  Because  we  have  exported  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  the 
wheat  from  this  harvest  after  reserving  to  ourselves  an  amount 
sufficient  for  normal  consumption  of  seed  and  flour  until  the  next 
harvest. 

2.  Corn  meal,  even  at  the  present  unprecedented  high  prices, 
according  to  a  comparison  of  nutritive  food  values  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Food  Administration, -continues  the  cheapest 
food  found  in  a  survey  of  fifty  staples.  There  is  twice  as  much 
nutritive  value  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  corn  meal,  even  at  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices,  as  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  wheat  bread. 

3.  In  Europe  it  has  proved  impossible  to  introduce  straight 
corn  bread,  because  of  the  lack  of  corn  mills.  The  lack  of  dura- 
bility in  corn  meal  does  not  permit  its  extensive  shipment. 

If  you  hear  your  friends  complaining  that  the  price  of  bread 
in  England  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  tell  them  that  it 
is  not  made  from  the  same  flour.  The  English  flour  uses  more 
of  the  wheat  kernel  than  ours,  and  the  English  war  bread  includes 
other  cereals  and  potatoes. 

A  larger  diff'erence  in  price  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  British 
Government  deliberately  sells  flour  at  a  loss,  subsidizing  bakers  to 
the  extent  of  ;^200,ooo,ooo  to  hold  down  the  price  of  bread  arti- 
ficially, the  loss  to  be  made  up,  of  course,  through  taxation. 

Let  every  Librarian  line  up  with  the  Food  Administration 
army.     The  time  is  past  when  our  Libraries  are  to  be  considered 
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a  quiet  refuge  for  the  bookworm  and  the  student  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. The  times  demand  rapid  thought,  resulting  in  rapid 
action.  Let  us  thank  God  in  our  hearts  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  orders  from  our  Government,  and  let  us  follow 
them. 

Display  your  books  with  corn  meal  recipes  and  corn  meal  facts. 
On  your  bulletin  board  use  the  motto  "United  in  Service,  United 
in  Sharing."  We  have  given  four  captions  for  that  board,  in  case 
you  have  not  time  to  select  your  own  material. 

Assuming  that  every  Library  has  set  aside  a  space  for  food 
conservation  exhibitions,  we  have  given  four  recipes.  With 
regard  to  these,  we  suggest  that  the  pupils  of  drawing  classes  in 
neighboring  schools  letter  these  recipes  and  that  they  be  put  up 
on  the  wall  or  on  the  end  of  a  bookshelf  above  a  table  or  shelf 
whereon  the  cooked  product  is  displayed.  The  domestic  science 
teachers  of  the  school  or  some  members  of  the  women's  clubs 
will  undoubtedly  do  this  cooking  and  a  local  china  or  hardware 
store  can  be  called  on  to  lend  a  netting  or  glass  cover  for  the  food. 

Call  upon  the  local  artists,  the  art  students,  and  the  drawing 
classes  of  the  public  schools  for  corn  meal  posters. 

If  you  have  an  auditorium,  ask  your  county  home  economics 
agent  to  arrange  for  a  talk  on  corn  meal,  in  the  Library. 

Finally,  remember  that  Mr.  Hoover  says:  "I  believe  that  the 
whole' foundation  of  democracy  lies  in  the  individual  initiative  of 
the  people  and  their  willingness  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
with  complete  self-effacement  in  the  time  of  emergency." 

Having  received  orders  as  to  what  is  wanted,  use  your  individual 
initiative  in  developing  plans  which  bring  the  desired  results. 
You  have  the  "Message  to  Garcia" — it  is  yours  to  get  it  across. 

^  •     3t 

Bulletins  and  lists  of  books  on  "wheat  substitutes"  were  given 
in  Food  News  Notes  for  October. 
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LEGITIMATE  LIBRARY  PUBLICITY 

ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE  Librarians  are  congratulating  one 
y\  another  that  they  are  called  into  active  service,  and  Libra- 
rians are  wholeheartedly  devoting  a  generous  portion  of 
floor  and  wall  space  to  Food  Conservation  and  Food  Production 
propaganda,  the  acquiring  and  preparation  of  which  is  a  local 
matter.  Putting  up  a  picture  bulletin  occasionally  is  not  suf- 
ficient. A  certain  space  should  be  definitely  reserved  with  the 
sign,  "FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR,"  prominently  displayed; 
and  this  space  must  be  regarded  as  an  advertising  section  for  the 
wares  of  a  particular  locality. 

Posters  On  the  walls  should  be  posters,  to  be  obtained  from 

the  drawing  classes  of  all  schools,  including  art  and 
library  schools,  and,  if  possible,  from  individual  artists. 

Pamphlets  On  the  tables  or  shelves,  wall  racks,  and  cabinets 
should  be  pamphlets  and  leaflets  for  reference,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
Council  of  Defense,  State  Agricultural  College,  local 
farm  bureaus,  clubs,  business  concerns,  chambers  of 
commerce,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  other  States 
are  publishing,  send  25  cents  to  the  Library,  State 
University,  Pullman,  Washington,  for  bibliography: 
"Food  Economy  for  the  Housewife." 

Pictures  Pictures   should    always    be   mounted.     Two   good- 

sized  mounts  are  9x12  and  12x14.  Material  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
railroad  publications,  commercial  houses,  such  as 
chocolate  factories,  flour  mills,  etc. 

Exhihi-  The  simplest  form  of  exhibition  which  any  Library 

tions  can  get  up  is  to  have  some  inexpensive,  timely  recipe, 

well  lettered  and  accompanied  by  the  cooked  product 
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displayed  under  glass  cover.  Such  an  exhibit  should 
be  in  charge  of  a  teacher  of  domestic  science,  who  will 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  have  her  class  do  the  necessary 
cooking.  Nearly  every  City  Library  can  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  a  railroad  company  in  working  out 
exhibits  which  show  the  products  and  food  industries 
of  the  United  States. 

Maps  If  a  library  has  a  map  of  the  county  in  which  it  is 

located,  with  the  food  resources  and  food  industries 
of  the  county  noted  thereon,  sufficient  suggestive 
material  for  a  year's  exhibitions  will  be  provided. 

Card  (A)   Recipes  made  and  tried  by  people  who  know 

Catalogue  how  to  cook,  (B)  Agencies  doing  public  service  work 
in  the  town  or  city  where  the  Library  is  located.  (C) 
List  of  all  places  in  the  township  or  city  producing 
printed  matter  on  Food  Production  and  Food  Con- 
servation. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration the  Library  Publicity  Director  of  your  State 
will  call,  March  i,  for  a  report  of  what  your  Library 
has  accomplished  under  each  of  the  above  heads. 

1.  Description  of  space  assigned. 

2.  Posters. 

3.  Pamphlets,  etc. 

4.  Pictures. 

5.  Exhibitions. 

6.  Maps. 

7.  Card  Catalogue. 

8.  Local  material. 

These  reports  will  be  forwarded  to  Washington  and 
extracts  will  appear  in  Food  News  Notes  under  State 
headings 


II 


Local  The  small  rural  Libraries  have  a  wonderful  service 

Material  to  perform  in  getting  live  material  regarding  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  problems  of  their  particular 
localities.  I  have  in  mind  such  a  Library  near  a  grain 
mill,  a  sugar-beet  factory,  and  a  coal  mine.  I  have  in 
mind  another  in  the  region  of  prune  and  w^alnut 
orchards.  Valuable  local  bulletins  should  be  imme- 
diately produced  by  these  Librarians.  These  bulletins 
of  course  should  be  passed  on  by  a  committee  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  their  merits.  As  the  Librarian  usually 
belongs  to  local  clubs  and  organizations,  she  knows 
what  people  want   and    should  be  able  to  supply  it. 

Never  say,  "I'm  too  busy";  say,  rather,  "Food  Will  Win  the 
War,"  and  my  Library  must  supply  information  producers  and 
consumers  need,  and  IT  WILL. 

What  Some  Librarians  Are  Doing 

CALIFORNIA  Librarians  exhibit  fruits,  vegetables,  canned  and 
cooked  products,  as  well  as  books  and  pamphlets. 

GEORGIA.  The  Publicity  Director  sends  a  semimonthly  news 
letter  to  all  the  Libraries  of  his  State. 

IOWA  Director  has  made  the  valuable  suggestion  of  getting 
schools  to  assign  as  typewriting  practice  copy  "substitute" 
recipes,  these  copies  to  be  given  to  Libraries  and  used  as  book- 
marks. Also  she  urges  Iowa  Libraries  to  ask  moving-picture 
houses  to  run  a  slide  advertising  the  Library. 

ILLINOIS  Women's  Committee,  State  Council  of  Defense, 
offers  cooperation. 

MICHIGAN  schools  are  furnishing  the  Libraries  with  remarkable 
posters  designed  and  painted  by  the  pupils. 

MINNESOTA  Chairman,  State  Council  of  Defense,  offers  coop- 
eration of  all  local  chairmen  with  local  Libraries  in  planning 
Library  exhibitions. 

NEW  JERSEY  Librarians  are  so  active  they  send  concise  and 
interesting  reports  without  being  requested  twice  to  do  so. 

NEW  YORK  Publicity  Director  has  arranged  for  local  con- 
ferences with  round  table  discussions.  The  entire  State  is 
thus  being  covered. 
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OHIO  Library  Publicity  Director  is  contemplating  a  "honey 
production  campaign." 

OREGON  Librarians  don't  grumble  when  they  have  only  one 
copy  of  a  pamphlet.  They  announce  that  on  certain  after- 
noons, at  certain  hours,  they  will  give  readings  from  that 
pamphlet. 

UTAH  Library  has  started  the  local  information  section  with  a 
potato  bulletin  applicable  to  Utah  gardens,  written  by  a 
Utah  schoolmaster. 

WASHINGTON.  One  enterprising  Washington  (State)  Librarian 
has  framed  notices  advertising  his  Library,  in  the  hotels. 

WYOMING  Publicity  Director  sends  detailed  explanations  of 
Washington  requests,  in  order  that  Librarians  far  from  the 
"Home  base"  may  not  lack  complete  instructions. 

Activities  in  other  States  will  be  reported  next  month. 

Council  of  National  Defense  Cooperates 

Many  of  the  State  Councils  of  Defense  are  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  Library  Publicity  Directors  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  for  giving  Publicity  in  the  Libraries  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  conservation  and  kindred  matters  issued  by  the  State 
councils.  This  cooperation  has  been  suggested  by  the  Food 
Administration,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  gladly  accepted  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  behalf  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense. 

Women's  Committee  Cooperates 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Administration  the  Women's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Library  Publicity  Section. 

The  problem  of  doing  effective  advertising  in  Libraries  by  means 
of  exhibitions,  demonstrating  certain  phases  of  the  food  problem, 
is  a  difficult  one.  The  State  Divisions  of  the  Women's  Committees 
are  so  organized  as  to  be  of  valuable  help  to  Libraries  through  the 
cooperating  organizations  coordinated  by  the  council;  furthermore. 
Libraries  could  be  used  by  these  organizations  for  their  publicity 
propaganda  and  for  talks  a^d  demonstrations  where  there  is  space 
for  same. 
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RECIPES 

i 

[  See  article  on  "  Service  for  January"  for  suggestions  as  to  Library  use  of  these  recipes.]  - 

Soft  Corn  Bread 

§  cup  of  rice.  2  or  3  eggs. 

J  cup  of  white  corn  meal.  2  tablespoons  of  butter. 

3  cups  milk  or  milk  and  water  mixed.       i  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Mix  the  meal,  rice,  and  salt  with  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  and  cook  until  the 
rice  is  nearly  soft.  Add  the  butter  and  eggs  well  beaten  and  put  the  mixture  in  a 
greased  granite  baking  pan.  Bake  for  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven  and  serve  in  the 
pan  in  which  it  is  baked. 

This  will  serve  six  people. 

Crisp  Corn  Meal  Cake 

3  cups  of  milk.  i  J  cups  of  corn  meal. 

1  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Mix  the  ingredients  and  spread  on  shallow  buttered  pans  to  the  depth  of  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  crisp. 

Apple  Corn  Bread 

2  cups  white  corn  meal.  I  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar. 
2  tablespoons  of  sugar.  1 1  cups  of  milk. 

f  teaspoon  of  salt.  3  tart  apples,  pared  and  sliced. 

1  teaspoon  of  soda. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients,  add  the  milk,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  the  apples. 
Pour  into  a  well-buttered  shallow  pan  and  bake  thirty  minutes  or  longer  in  a  hot 
oven  to  soften  the  apples. 

Dried  apricots  may  be  used  instead  of  apples  if  cooked  first  in  the  usual  manner. 

Custard  Corn  Cake 

2  eggs.  1  cup  of  sweet  milk. 
\  cup  of  sugar.  I  §  cups  of  corn  meal. 
I  teaspoon  of  soda.  J  cup  of  wheat  flour. 

I  teaspoon  of  salt.  2  tablespoons  of  butter. 

I  cup  of  sour  milk.  ■<         i  cup  of  cream. 

Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  together  thoroughly.  Sift  the  flour,  soda,  and  salt  together 
and  mix  with  the  meal.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  but  the  cream  and  butter.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a  deep  pan,  greasing  the  sides  of  the  pan  thoroughly.  Pour  in  the 
batter,  add  (without  stirring)  a  cup  of  cream,  and  bake  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
When  cooked  there  should  be  a  layer  of  custard  on  top  of  the  cake  or  small  bits  of 
the  custard  distributed  through  it. 

This  will  serve  six  persons. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  for  JANUARY 

ANNALS  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
The  World's  Food  {November) 

AMERICAN  COOKERT,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston 

The  Five  Food  Groups  in  Economical  Dinner  Menus — Janet  M.  Hill 
Winter  Dinners  of  Twfo  Dishxs — Janet  M.  Hill 
Well-Balanced  and  Economical  Winter  Menus — Janet  M.  Hill 

AMERICAN  WOMAN,  Augusta,  Me. 

Using  Meat  Substitutes  and  Wheatless  Desserts — Isabelle  Clark  Swezy 
How  Will  You  Help  the  Cause  this  New  Year  ? — Isabelle  Clark  Swezy 

CURRENT  HISTORY,  New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York  City 
Food  Control  and  Low  Prices 
Clothing  and  Food  Control  in  the  Central  Empires 

DESIGNER,  12  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City 

How  to  Plan  the  Family  Diet — Eugene  Lyman  Fisk 
Bringing  Peace  to  the  Wild — Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 
The  Right  Kind  of  Conservation — Helen  Louise  Johnson 

FARM  JOURNAL 

Making  the  Most  of  Meat 

FARMER'S  WIFE,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Are  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Luxuries  ? — Mary  Schwartz  Rose 
Dates  as  a  War  Food — Mrs.  Grace  Viall  Gray 

FORECAST 

How  THE  Country  was  Saved  a  Sugar  Panic — G.  M.  Rolph  and  C.  H.  Goudiss 

GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.      . 
Plan  to  Plant 

Making  the  Smallest  Quantity  Reach  the  Farthest 
The  Beginner's  Garden 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
The  First  Kitchen  Soldier — Florence  Spring 
Patriotism  Calls  for  Corn  Bread — Caroline  B.  King 
Diet  in  the  Prevention  of  Dental  Decay — Lucy  Oppen 
Just  Gingerbread- — Katherine  Campion 

Tested  and  Approved  Recipes  for  War-Time  Saving  and  Economy 
How  Much  Fat  Will  You  Give  ? — Eugene  Lyman  Fisk 
Soups  that  Save  and  Serve — Florence  Spring 
Tested  Uses  for  Approved  Foods 
Corn  to  the  Rescue — Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  3  Park  Street,  Boston 
Bread  and  the  War — H.  Irene  Weed 

HOUSEWIVES'  MAGAZINE,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City 
How  TO  Start  a  Retail  Market 
Food  Camouflage 
Lessons  in  Food  Conservation 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  535  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago 
A  Problem  Concerning  Edible  Fats 

JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Wheat  Needs  of  the  World — Alonzo  E.  Taylor 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Using  Your  Canned  Fruits  in  Midwinter 
Saving  Money  and  Serving  Our  Country — Mrs.  Anna  B.  Scott 
Making  the  Most  of  Suet — Jessie  Chapman  Williams 

My  New  Hot  Cakes — Harriet  Coates  . 

Cooking  the  Less  Expensive  Cuts  of  Meat — Herman  G.  Pfaeler 

LADIES'  WORLD 

Cold-Weather  Soups — Mabel  Dulon  Purdy 

McC ALL'S  MAGAZINE,  236-246  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York 
The  Menu  Shop — Ruth  Atwater 
Holiday  Puddings — Ruth  Atwater 


MODERN  PRISCILLA,  85  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Household  Budgeting  for  Victory  in  Home  and  NatiOiN — Benjamin  R.  Andrews 
What  to  Eat  Instead  of  Meat,  with  Recipes — Alice  Bradley 
Thrift  Recipes  for  January 
Conservation  Cookery 
Corn  Meals 

MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  New  York  City 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Utility  of  Food 

NEW  COUNTRT  LIFE,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Substitute  for  Christmas  Candies  (December) 
Butter  and  Fat  (December) 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  Pictorial  Review  Building,  New  York  City 
Economy's  Ally,  The  Stock  Pot — Mrs.  Ida  C.  B.  Alleti 
Putting  Housekeeping  on  a  Business  Basis — Helen  Christine  Bennett 

TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE,  New  York  City 

Save  Sweets,  Wheat,  and  Meat — Martha  Allen  Gray 
The  Value  of  Meat  in  the  Diet — Caroline  L.  Hunt 
Economical  Menus  for  a  Week  in  January 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
The  Three  S's  (Sacrifice,  Substitution,  Saving) — Margaret  Deland 
Patriotic  Desserts — Alice  Bradley 
Didn't  You  Know  ? — Mabel  Dill 

WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  636-638  Broadway,  New  York  City 
To  Be  Thrifty 

The  Reincarnation  of  Leftovers 
If  Mr.  Hoover  Came  to  Dine 
An  Orange  a  Day 

WOMAN'S  WORLD,  107  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
What  You  Can  Do  with  Corn 
Nourishing  Food  Combinations — Lilian  D.  Rice 
Feeding  the  Children  During  War  Times 


We  would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  series  of  lessons  now  appearing 
weekly  in  the  Literary  Digest  on  the  activities  of  the  Food  Administration. 
These  articles  may  be  regarded  as  quite  authoritative,  as  they  are  prepared  by  the 
Food  Administration. 

We  would  like  to  mention  also  the  series  of  lessons  in  the  Independent  dealing 
particularly  with  the  subject  of  food  conservation  which  also  are  prepared  by  the 
Food  Administration.      This  series  begins  in  the  issue  of  December  22. 

Both  of  these  series  of  articles  are  designed  for  use  in  the  high  schools. 

« 
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Digest   of   November    Press    Releases 

By  the  Food  Administration 

i 

191  7 

Nov.  I.  Food  Administratipn  asks  Elgin  Butter  Board  to  close  for 

war  period.  -, 

I.  Norway  turns  over  to  Food  Administration,  at  cost,  sugar 
purchased  here  for  Norwegian  Government. 

4.  Dealers  in  foodstuffs  advised  to  take  inventory  at  once, 
preparatory  to  obtaining  licenses. 

4.  Food   Administration   announces   determination   of  fair 

profit  on  Louisiana  sugar. 

5.  Food  Administration  requisitions  cars  to  move  150,000 

head  of  cattle  out  of  drought  district  of  Texas. 

9.  New  York  City's  milk  problem  placed  in  hands  of  Food 
Administration. 

10.  Food  Pledge  enrollment  reaches  iQi^  millions. 

11.  Statement  on  standardization  of  bakers'  bread. 

12.  President's  baking  proclamation. 

12.  Grain  Division  of  Food  Administration  to  supply  cattle 

feeding  stuffs  in  drought  areas. 

13.  Some  of  the  regulations  governing  bakeshop  licenses. 

14.  Live-stock  receipts  at  Kansas  City  stabilized  under  zone 

loading  plan. 

15.  Speculation  in  butter  and  eggs  eliminated  by  agreement. 

18.  Sale  of  cottonseed  cake  arranged  to  feed  cattle  in  drought- 
stricken  Texas  districts. 

18.  Combination  sales  stopped,  except  sugar  with  corn  meal. 

20.  Regional  milk  tribunals  to  deal  with  metropolitan  milk 
problems. 
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Nov.  21.  Drives  on  matches,  salt,  and  laundry  blue  disclosed  as 

German  propaganda. 

21.  Food  Administration  requisitions   i6,ooo  tons  of  sugar 

held  in  New  York  for  Russia. 

22.  Secretary   Baker   and   Mr.    Hoover   issue   statement   on 

Army  camp  v^aste. 

23.  Because  of  threatened  shortage  of  insecticides.  President 

Wilson  places  control  of  arsenic  industry  in  hands  of 
Food  Administration. 

26.  Stabilization  of  low  prices. 

26.  President  approves  reduction  of  alcoholic  content  of  beer 

to  3  per  cent. 

27.  Cottonseed    cake    and    meal   given   transportation    pref- 

erence to  relieve  drought-stricken  cattle. 

27.  Coordination  of  Army,  Navy,  Allied,  and  Neutral  pur- 
chases of  large  food  staples  completed. 

29.  Lake  service  extension  for  relief  of  railroads  carrying 
wheat  and  flour  from  Duluth. 

29.  New  rules  for  cracker  manufacturers. 

30.  Food  Administration  protests  to  Priority  Board  against 

preference  to  coal  over  essential  foodstuffs. 
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FEDERAL  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

f 

Federal  Food  Administrators  State  Library  Publicity  Directors 

RICHARD  M.  HOBBIE     ....  A,aoama THOMAS  M.  OWEN 

TIMOTHY  A.  RIORDAN     .    .    .  Arizona ESTELLE  LUTRELL 

Hon.  HAMP  WILLIAMS   ....  Arkansas DOROTHY  D.  LYON 

RALPH  P.  MERRITT California F.  M.  C.  HARMON  (Mrs.) 

THOS.  B.  STEARNS Colorado 

ROBERT  SCOVILLE Connecticut GEORGE  GODDARD 

Delaware 

CLARENCE  R.  WILSON  ....  District  of  Columbia  ....  WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON 

BRAXTON  BEACHAM     ....  Florida 

Dr.  ANDREW  M.  SOULE    .    .    .  Georgia DUNCAN  BURNET 

J.  F.  CHILD Hawaii 

R.  F.  BICKNELL Idaho 

HARRY  A.  WHEELER Illinois GEO.  A.  DEVENEAU 

Dr.  HARRY  E.  BARNARD  .    .    .  Indiana HENRY  N.  SANBORN 

J.  F.  DEEMS     Iowa JULIA  A.  ROBINSON 

WALTER  P.  INNES Kansas 

FRED  M.  SACKETT Kentucky CAROLINE  E.  ADELBERG 

JOHN  M.  PARKER Louisiana HENRY  M.  GILL 

Dr.  LEON  S.  MERRILL  ....  Maine HENRY  E.  DUNNACK 

EDWTN  G.  BAETJER Maryland 

HENRY  B.  ENDICOTT    ....  Massachusetts EDITH  GUERRIER 

GEO.  A.  PRESCOTT Michigan THERESA  J.  SHIER 

A.  D.  WILSON Minnesota CLARA  F.  BALDWIN 

P.  M.  HARDING Mississippi A.  A.  KERN 

FREDERICK  B.  MUMFORD  .    .  Missouri ELIZABETH  B.  WALES 

Prof.  ALFRED  ATKINSON    .    .  Montana GERTRUDE  BUCKHOUS 

GURDON  W. WATTLES.    .   ,    .  Nebraska 

HENRY  M.  HOYT Nevada FRANK  J.  PYNE 

HUNTLEY  M.  SPAULDING  .    .   New  Hampshire GRACE  B.  BLANCHARD 

Hon.  JAMES  F.  FIELDER    .    .    .  New  Jersey SARAH  B.  ASKEW 

RALPH  C.  ELY New  Mexico 

ARTHUR  WILLIAMS New  Tork  City EDWIN  W.  GAILLARD 

CHARLES  E.  TREMAN    ....  New  Tork  State ASA  WYNKOOP 

HENRY  A.  PAGE North  Carolina M.  L.  BLANTON  (Mrs.) 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  LADD North  Dakota WINNIE  BUCKLIN 

FRED  C.  CROXTON Ohio J.  HOWARD  DICE 

Dr.  STRATTON  D.  BROOKS     .   Oklahoma CHARLES  H.  STONE 

W.B.AYER Oregon CORNELIA  MARVIN* 

HOWARD  HEINZ Pennsylvania JOHN  H.  LEETE 

ALBERT  E.  LEE Porto  Rico 

ALFRED  M.  COATS Rhode  Island HERBERT  O.  BRIGHAM 

DAVID  R.  COKER South  Carolina K.  B.  TRESCOTT 

Hon.  CHAS.  N.  HERREID    .    .    .   South  Dakota JEANETTE  HERREID  (Mrs.) 

Prof.  H.  A.  MORGAN Tennessee MARY  SKEFFINGTON 

E.  A.  PEDEN Texas JULIA  IDESON 

W.  W.  ARMSTRONG Utah JOHANNA  H.  SPRAGUE 

JAMES  HARTNESS Vermont RUTH  BROWN 

Col.  E.  B.  WHITE Virginia  .........  EARL  G.  SWEM 

CHARLES  HEBBERD Washington W.  W,  FOOTE 

EARL  W.  OGLEBAY West  Virginia L.  D.  ARNETT 

MAGNUS  SWENSON Wisconsin C.  B.  LESTER 

THEODORE  C.  DIERS     ....  Wyoming GRACE  RAYMOND  HEBARD 

*  Correct  address:  State  Library,  Salem. 
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LIBRARY  PUBLICITY  DIRECTORS 

Recently  Appointed 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  .    .  William  J.  Hamilton,  Public 

Library  of  the   District  of 
Columbia,  Washington. 

NEW  YORK  STATE Asa     Wynkoop,     Librarian, 

University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,    Albany,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY Mr.   Edwin   W.    Gaillard, 

New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA Mr.   John   H.   Leete,. Car- 
negie Library,  Pittsburgh. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA    ......  Mrs.  Jeannette  E.Herreid, 

Aberdeen. 

UTAH Miss  Johanna  H.  Sprague, 

Public  Library,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Vest  VIRGINIA Dr.  L.  D.  Arnett,  Librarian, 

West    Virginia    University, 
Morgantown. 
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BACK- YARD  GARDENERS. 

Arc  you  waiting  till  April  i  to  buy  seeds,  garden  tools, 

and  fertilizers? 
If  so,  consider  what  sometimes  happens  oji  that  day. 
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NEXT  FALL. 

Your  Library  wants  an  exhibition 
of  garden  truck  and  canned  products. 
Gardens  and  brains  have  produced  books;  now 
let  books  and  brains  produce  gardens. 


The  Takoma  Park  Branch  of  the  Washington  Public  Library  gave  space  for  a 
vegetable-drying  apparatus  last  summer,  and  in  September  had  a  fine  exhibition 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  raised  and  preserved  by  children  of  the  district. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  January  75,  igi8. 
To  Teachers  of  English: 

ALL  good  teachers  of  English  are  constantly  on  the  outlook 
for  timely  topics  to  be  used  as  subject  matter  for  oral  and 
written  composition,  topics  of  which  the  students'  minds 
and  hearts  are  so  full  and  about  which  information  is  so"  close  at 
hand  that  little  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  needs  to  be  given  to  con- 
tent and  much  can  be  given  to  form.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
mind  and  heart  the  mouth  speaks  and  the  pen  writes  readily,  and  in 
the  white  heat  of  thought  forms  of  expression  are  welded  easily  and 
securely.  The  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  production  and 
use  of  food  offers  a  large  number  of  topics  in  which  all  are  inter- 
ested and  which  all  can  understand  well  enough  for  intelligent 
discussion.  Send  your  students  to  the  nearest  library  for  informa- 
tion. Librarians  will  gladly  help  them.  Work  in  English  will 
be  improved,  the  purpose  and  need  of  food  conservation  will  be 
better  understood,  patriotism  will  be  promoted,  and  valuable 
lessons  for  life  will  be  learned. 
Yours  sincerely. 


Commissioner. 


FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

PLEASE  reserve  one  board  for  Food  Facts  and  head  it  with 
"Food    Will   Win  The  War."     If  you   have    not  time   to 
collect  material,  cut  out  the  following  items  and  put  one  at 
a  time  in  the  middle  of  the  board. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Complainers  are  usually  shirkers.  If  every  complainer  gripped  his  complaint 
by  the  horns  and  wrestled  with  it  to  the  death,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
he  would  conquer.     In  any  event,  peaceful  silence  would  ensue. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

We  use  three  times  the  fats  that  are  necessary  for  nutrition.  What  definite  thing 
can  I  do?  If  I  am  a  householder,  I  can  see  that  no  butter  is  used  in  cooking;  that 
small  individual  portions  are  used  at  table;  that  bacon,  lard,  and  pork  products 
figure  lightly  on  my  bills. 

THIRD  WEEK. 

When  the  butter  ration  in  Greater  Berlin  was  reduced  for  the  winter  to  30  grams, 
approximating  i  ounce  weekly,  the  food  minister  announced  that  a  special  depart- 
ment would  be  organized  to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  food  situation.  The 
announcement  evoked  the  comment  from  one  newspaper  that  "the  stomach  can 
not  read." 

An  American  Patriot  is  not  all  stomach. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  stomach  to  rule  your  life,  get  busy  and  rule  your  stomach 
with  your  brains.     This  Library  is  ready  to  help  you= 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

"If  we  have  men,  money,  and  food  WE  SHALL  WIN.  If  we  fail  in  any  of 
these  WE  MAY  LOSE."— 5rV  Edmund  Walker. 

Without  FOOD,  men  can  not  live  and  men  can  not  eat  mere  MONEY. 
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LOOK  AHEAD. 

AN  intelligent  person  remarked  to  the  editor  of  this  Bulletin, 
"What  is  the  use  of  all  this  saving,  saving,  saving?     If  it 
were  saving  for  a  constructive  purpose,  I  could  do  it  with 
a  good  heart,  but  saving  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  destruction — 
for  in  plain  terms  that  is  what  it  is — does  not  appeal  to  me." 

Almost  a  year  ago  the  Food  Administrator  said,  "I  believe  that 
the  whole  foundation  of  democracy  lies  in  the  individual  initiative 
of  its  people,  and  their  willingness  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  with  complete  self-effacement  in  the  time  of  emergency.  I 
hold  that  democracy  can  yield  to  discipline,  and  that  we  can  solve 
this  food  problem  for  ourselves  and  for  our  allies  in  this  way,  and 
that  to  have  done  so  will  have  been  a  greater  service  than  our 
immediate  objective,  for  we  have  demonstrated  the  rightness  of  our 
faith  and  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  without  being  Prussian- 
ized." Again  he  says,  "If  democracy  is  worth  anything,  we  can 
do  these  things  by  cooperation,  by  stimulation,  by  self-sacrifice, 
by  the  patriotic  mobilization  of  the  brains  of  the  country.  If  it 
can  not  be  done  in  this  manner,  it  is  better  that  we  accept  German 
domination  and  confess  the  failure  of  political  ideals,  acquiesce 
in  the  superiority  of  the  German  conception  and  send  for  the 
Germans  to  instruct  us  in  its  use." 


INDIVIDUAL  INITIATIVE. 

Now  is  our  opportunity  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  those  vital 
words.  "  Individual  initiative"  means,  first,  the  realization  of  one's 
inherent  power;  second,  its  conversion  into  action;  third,  recog- 
nition of  the  same  power  in  other  individuals.  The  building  stones 
of  individual  initiative  must  be  brought  together,  but  unless  the 
cement  of  the  ultimate  goal  for  that  individual  initiative  is  mixed, 
the  stones  remain  ununited,  and  the  foundation  of  democracy  is 
unestablished. 


A  person  with  individual  initiative  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara  would  find  that  initiative  of  use  only  as  it  brought  him 
again  to  the  presence  of  his  fellows;  and  again  he  would  find  it 
only  of  use  as  he  was  united  with  them  by  the  cement  of  a  common 
and  mighty  purpose.  Here  in  this  country  we  have  that  cement, 
and  its  ingredients  are  service  and  sharing. 

SELF-EFFACEMENT. 

I  trust  those  whom  we  as  a  people  have  chosen  to  lead  us;  and 
as  a  person  I  only  count  so  far  as  I  lend  myself  and  all  I  have  to 
the  working  out  of  the  big  plan.  This  is  "yielding  to  discipline." 
If  I  have  not  time  to  go  exhaustively  into  the  why's  and  wherefore's 
of  wheatless,  meatless  days,  nevertheless  I  observe  them.  But  I 
shall  find  time  to  visit  the  nearest  library  for  the  information  that 
makes  me  conform  intelligently. 

A  GREATER  SERVICE  THAN  OUR  IMMEDIATE 

OBJECTIVE. 

Our  immediate  objective  is  to  save  from  starvation  our  comrades 
across  the  sea.  What  is  the  greater  service.^  Are  libraries 
calling  on  people  to  save  for  the  sake  of  fattening  soldiers  like 
cattle?  No;  I  boldly  answer  in  the  first  person — a  thousand 
times  no — and  write  it  so  tall  it  will  reach  the  stars,  so  wide  it  will 
circle  the  hemispheres.  From  this  war  we  are  to  learn  self-control, 
self-denial,  and  self-effacement.  All  that  we  are  doing  by  request 
of  the  Food  Administration  is  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  others,  and 
eventually  that  spirit  developed  as  it  is  being  developed  through 
suffering  and  through  fighting  to  the  death,  that  spirit,  I  say,  will 
sense  intuitively  that  hatred,  envy,  and  suspicion  are  the  things 
we  are  to  fight  and  not  our  fellow  men,  who  are  indeed  in  all 
respects  like  ourselves  and  who  eventully  will  fight  with  us  the 
things  that  destroy  our  mutual  enjoyment  of  life,  and  who  event- 
ually with  us,  through  the  same  training  of  sacrifice,  sharing,  and 
service  will  find  that  light  is  after  all  an  universal  possession. 


ADVERTISING. 

i 

THE  United  States  Food  Administration  advertising  propa- 
ganda necessarily  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial venture.  Character  rather  than  cupidity,  service 
and  sharing  rather  than  self-gratification  and  personal  possession 
are  appealed  to. 

Good  advertising  of  a  desirable  commodity  first  catches  the 
attention;  second,  awakens  desire;  third,  points  out  the  ease  of 
acquisition.  The  Food  Administration  is  not  advertising  commo- 
dities, such  as  flour,  sugar,  meat,  etc.;  it  is  advertising  self-efface- 
ment, service,  and  sharing.  It  is  advertising  an  active  rather  than 
a  talkative  democracy.  Librarians  can  readily  fall  in  with  this 
line  of  advertising,  and  commodity  advertising  methods  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  needs  of  this  campaign. 

You  have  your  food  bulletin  headed  with  the  strip,  "Food  will 
win  the  war,"  but  you  can  not  expect  people  to  stop  before  that 
board,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  read  "  Save  the  wheat, 
save  the  meat,"  etc.,  with  unabated  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  Nor 
can  you  inoculate  your  constituents  with  the  bulletin-board  read- 
ing habit  by  means  of  forty-eight-hours-old  newspaper  clippings 
carelessly  cut  out.  Follow  the  ordinary  advertising  tactics  in 
your  captions,  as  follows:  First,  catch  attention;  second,  awaken 
desire;  third,  point  out  the  ease  of  acquisition. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  THINK. 

The  Food  Administration  Wants  Your  Help. 

We  Will  Tell  You  How  to  Give  It. 

ARE  prices  high  ?  Are  provisions  short  ?  Is  there  a  strike  in 
your  town  ?  The  Government  has  not  bought  up  the 
brains  of  the  United  States.  The  men  who  have  to  do  with 
those  prices,  provisions,  and  strikes  are  of  the  same  flesh  as  you; 
they  hear  with  ears,  see  with  eyes,  eat  with  mouths,  and  even  think 
with  brains  as  you  do.  They  are  human;  so  are  you;  so  is  the 
Food  Administration.  Don't  criticise  the  Food  Administration 
because  it  hasn't  solved  these  difficulties.  You  may  be  the  man  of 
the  hour.     Don't  criticise;  think  and  act. 

Ask  the  Librarian  for  the  most  recent  book  bearing  on  these 
problems. 

V 

SAVE 

YOUR  COUNTRY  AND  YOUR  SOUL 

BY  SERVICE  AND  SHARING. 

REMEMBER  that  the  basic  characteristics  which  make  these 
actions  possible  are  not  usually  pointed  out  in  public  docu- 
ments, but  in  the  Bible,  the  poets,  and  the  philosophers. 
Don't  let  dust  dim   the  luster  of  eternal   diamonds  of  thought, 
while  you    try    to    substitute    glass     marbles.     Read     again    for 
strengthening  the  foundations — 
Browning's  Saul. 
Whittier's  Eternal  Goodness. 
Rostand's  Chantecler. 
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TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH. 

Please  notice  the  letter  from  Dr.  Claxton   in  this 

Bulletin. 

IN  the  upper  grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  High 
Schools,  you  have  now  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  children 
subjects  relating  to  the  food  problems  of  our  country.     You 
have  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  the  nearest  libraries  for 
necessary  information. 

Nothing  so  vitalizes  a  fact  as  writing  about  it.  The  children 
now  in  school  will  tell  their  children's  children  what  they  learn  of 
the  great  period  through  which  we  are  passing.  Yours  is  the 
glorious  opportunity  to  see  that  they  understand  why  "Food  Will 
Win  The  War,"  and  the  best  papers  so  produced  should  form  for 
the  Children's  Rooms  of  our  Libraries,  "The  Children's  Book 
of  Saving  and  Sharing." 

TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING. 

THE  children's  librarian  will  welcome  food  posters  from  your 
classes.     These,  together  with  the  written  papers,  will  form 
a  collection  of  historic  as  well  as  of  present  value.     In 
order  to  make  a  good  poster,  the  phase  of  a  situation  illustrated 
must  be  visualized. 

In  "The  Food  Problem,"  by  Kellogg  and  Taylor,  we  read 
(with  regard  to  German  laws),  "Despite  constant  appeal  by  the 
authorities  that  success  in  the  war  depended  in  part  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  food  regulations,  producers  were  always 
willing  to  break  them  and  so  were  consumers  with  means.  This 
does  not  mean  lack  of  patriotism.  It  means  that  individuals  are 
not  able  to  VISUALIZE  the  situation."  The  opportunities  for 
patriotic  realization  along  the  line  of  food-poster  designing  are 
well  nigh  unlimited. 
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FREEDOM 
TO  LIVE  AND  WORK  AND  LOVE 
COSTS  ONLY  COURAGE  AND  BRAINS. 

IN  Maryland  recently  an  old  document  was  found,  dated  1776, 
setting  forth  the  names  of  15  citizens  of  the  region  who  refused 
to  sign  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  said    to   have   been 
among  the  first  moves  in  that  direction  by  the  colonists.     Two  of 
the  signers  gave  reasons  as  follows: 

Thomas  West  don't  sign  by  reason  it  is  a  mystery  to  him. 
Philip  Cummins  don't  sign  by  reason  he  don't  understand  the 
matter. 

Don't  be  a   West  or  a  Cummins. 

Ask  your  librarian  why  we  must  and  how  we  may  save  wheat, 
meat,  fats,  and  sugar. 

WHY  EAT  CORN  PRODUCTS? 

I.  They  taste  good.  2.  We  raise  nearly  30  bushels  of  corn  per 
capita  and  eat-*  not  quite  one.  3.  Corn  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
cereals  with  regard  to  nutritive  qualities.  Corn,  with  vegetable 
oil  and  greens  can  safely  be  spoken  of  as  a  balanced  diet. 
4.  Corn  sirup  has  60  per  cent  of  the  sweetening  qualities  of  cane 
sugar.  Corn  sugar  is  predigested  sugar.  5.  Corn  oil  has  as 
high  a  dietetic  value  as  any  other  oil.  In  cooking  it  can  be  used 
continuously,  as  it  does  not  readily  absorb  odors.  6.  The  more 
corn  we  use  the  more  wheat  we  have  to  send  across  the  water. 
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WHY  AVOID  WHEAT  PRODUCTS? 

I.  Because  by  December  i,  191 7,  we  had  shipped  all  the  wheat 
we  had  to  export  beyond  what  we  needed  for  our  normal  con- 
sumption. 2.  Because  in  spite  of  all  the  corn-meal  appeals  the 
fact  remains  that  most  of  us  like  wheat  products.  Thank  God, 
then,  those  of  us  who  long  to  sacrifice  and  serve,  that  ours  is  the 
opportunity  to  send  what  we  prize  ourselves  to  our  comrades  in 
arms.  To  maintain  our  freedom,  as  well  as  to  gain  their  own, 
our  comrades  across  the  sea  face  daily  famine,  pestilence,  and  the 
perils  of  brutal  warfare.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  health, 
and  peace  for  the  price  they  pay.  Our  patriotism  is  vain,  our 
Americanism  questionable  if  we  grudge  so  small  a  thing  to  us,  so 
vital  a  thing  to  them,  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread. 

WHY  SAVE  MEAT.^ 

Statistics  show  that  since  the  war  started  the  world's  meat- 
producing  animals  have  decreased  115,005,000  head.  - 

Decrease  in  production  of  fodder,  owing  to  diversion  of  farm 
labor  to  war  industries,  curtailment  of  fodder  imports  through 
lack  of  ships,  isolation  of  distant  markets  through  submarine 
warfare  are  the  main  factors  in  this  problem.  As  a  nation  we  eat 
and  waste,  from  the  nutritional  point  of  view,  nearly  three  times 
as  much  meat  as  we  need.  It  is  now  meat  rather  than  fodder 
that  we  must  ship.  Over  85  per  cent  of  the  world's  exports  of 
meat  in  19 12  were  supplied  by  Argentina,  Uruguay,  United  States, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  plain  that  this  country,  now 
most  accessible,  must  assume  the  burden  of  shipment  of  meat 
supplies. 

As  individuals  we  can  cut  down  our  consumption  of  meat  by 
eating  it  not  over  once  a  day  and  by  substituting  the  fish  and 
poultry  which  can  not  be  shipped.  We  can  eliminate  waste  by 
using  all  meat  scraps;  the  edible  portions  for  re-serving;  the  bones 
for  soups,  and  the  fats,  tried  out,  for  cooking  purposes. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Food  Bulletin  more  vital  heat  and 
energy  are  concentrated  in  pork  that  in  any  other  meat,  and  the 
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fat  constituent  of  bacon  is  said  to  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  men 
fighting  and  working  in  the  open  air. 

Bacon  (cured  and  smoked) 2,930  calories. 

Mutton   (including  tallow) 520  calories. 

Side  of  beef 1,180  calories. 

Lean  beef 670  calories. 

Veal 646  calories. 

The  civilian  population  of  this  country  is  neither  fighting  nor 
for  the  most  part  w^orking  in  the  open  air,  yet  our  Food  Admin- 
istrator, who  seldom  adopts  drastic  measures,  suggests  only  two 
porkless  day  a  week  for  us  as  a  nation.  He  is  obliged  to  take  into 
consideration  ignorance  and  indifference  and  to  ask  an  impossible 
service  would  be  far  worse  than  asking  no  service  at  all.  Know- 
ing the  facts  we  have  the  privilege  of  quietly  giving  a  greater 
service. 

The  Hebrew  Nation,  numbering  13,980,715  souls,  has  eaten  no 
pork  for  several  thousand  years.  That  virile  and  progressive 
people,  the  Japanese,  eat  almost  no  pork.  A  short  while  ago  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  said,  "National  economy  is  as  essential  to 
the  life  of  a  nation  as  is  economy  to  the  existence  or  the  credit  of 
a  firm  or  individual.  We  are  expending  and  we  are  ready  to 
expend  funds  drawn  from  a  frugal  people  in  a  cause  which  means 
to  us  the  same  as  it  means  to  you, — a  free  independent  life  for  the 
nation  and  for  the  individual." 

WHY  SAVE  FAT.? 

Fat  is  indispensable  in  the  preparation  and  consumption  of 
food.  We  must  furnish  our  comrades  across  the  sea  with  fat  and 
that  of  the  most  concentrated  nutritive  value.  Fat  is  obtained 
from  milk,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  products,  and,  in  the  form  of 
oil,  from  vegetables.  Our  definite  duties  are  to  use  no  butter  for 
cooking  purposes;  to  use  instead  vegetable  oils,  drippings,  and 
chicken  fat;  to  use  as  little  pork  as  possible.  Of  all  machines  for 
the  production  of  animal  fat  the  hog  is  the  most  efficient.  The 
hog  not  only  makes  more  fat  from  a  given  amount  of  feed,  but  also 
the  products  made  are  specially  capable  of  preservation  and  most 
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economical  handling.  Furthermore,  bacon,  ham,  and  lard  are 
particularly  adaptable  for  military  supplies.  In  the  face  of  this 
statement  we  read  the  appalling  announcement  that  the  net 
decrease  in  hogs  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  32,425,000 
head.  Hence  the  request  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  States  to  increase  hog  raising  5  to  50  per  cent. 

Our  comrades  in  arms  across  the  water  to-day  ask  for  25  per 
cent  more  meats  and  fats,  pork,  dairy  products,  and  vegetable 
oils  than  we  consider  our  monthly  production  permits  us  to  send 
them  without  trenching  on  our  own  supplies.  As  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  waste  23^  times  as  much  fat  as  necessary,  this 
means  that  the  scraps  from  our  table  would  furnish  vastly  more 
than  thev  require.  It  is  beyond  belief  that  we  should  refuse  this 
request. 

WHY  SAVE  SUGAR? 

Love  of  luxury  caused  the  downfall  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
careless  use  of  sugar  at  this  tirhe  in  the  world's  history  amounts 
to  luxurious  indulgence  of  the  lowest  type.  Sugar  apparently 
presents  no  advantage  over  starch  in  the  diet,  excepting  in  ra- 
pidity of  sbsorption.  It  is  of  service  as  a  body  fuel  to  the  muscles 
of  a  workingman  15  minutes  after  it  is  eaten,  while  starch  will 
not  be  converted  into  a  body  fuel  for  hours.  To  men  in  the 
trenches  and  women  working  in  munitions  factories  and  at  hard 
physical  labor,  to  whom  quickly  energizing  foods  are  a  necessity, 
sugar  is  not  a  luxury.  If  you  were  in  those  trenches,  sitting 
or  standing  in  icy  water,  with  death  as  your  constant  com- 
panion; if  you  were  performing  physical  labor  far  beyond  your 
strength,  with  famine  at  your  elbow,  you  would  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  those  you  were  helping  to  keep  in  peace  and  safety 
across  the  sea  should  produce  for  you,  share  with  you,  sacrifice 
for  you. 

A  FEW  FIGURES  AND  FACTS. 

Before  the  war  England  drew  approximately  1,400,000  long  tons 
per  annum  from  German  and  neighboring  sources.  France  pro- 
duced about  750,000  long  tons  of  beet  sugar  and  exported  50,000 


tons.  The  French  production  in  19 17  fell  to  210,000  long  tons. 
Italy  produced  about  210,000  long  tons  and  imported  almost 
none.  The  Italian  production  fell  to  75,000  long  tons.  Thus 
these  three  countries  were  thrown  onto  West  and  East  Indian 
sources  for  1,925,000  tons  to  maintain  normal  consumption,  or 
to  reduce  this  by  home  economies.  The  East  Indian  sugar 
requires  about  three  times  the  length  of  voyage,  and  therefore 
three  times  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  bring  from  that  source  com- 
pared to  the  West  Indies.  The  actual  draft  of  sugar  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Allies  was  1,420,000  tons  against 
300,000  tons  prewar  normal.  They  also  drew  some  400,000  tons 
from  Java  and  the  East  Indies.  In  August  English  householders 
were  rationed  to  24  pounds  per  annum  per  capita,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  French  householders  were  rationed  to  about  13.2 
pounds;  while  we  householders  of  the  United  States  use  about 
55  pounds  per  annum  per  person  and  grumble  at  what  we  call  a 
famine,  which  at  its  height  would  have  been  an  abundance  to 
those  who  fight  our  battles. 

The  Food  Administrator  says:  "Statements  that  there  have 
been  or  will  be  ample  supplies  of  sugar  available  are  not  only 
wrong  and  opposed  to  every  fact  in  the  situation,  but  if  they  are 
believed  and  acted  upon  by  the  American  public  will  have  done 
this  country's  war  efforts  incalculable  harm.  It  is  our  stern  duty 
to  feed  the  Allies,  to  maintain  their  health  and  strength  at  any 
cost  to  ourselves.  There  has  not  been,  nor  will  be  as  we  see  it, 
enough  sugar  for  even  their  present  meager  and  depressing  ration 
unless  they  send  ships  to  remote  markets  for  it.  If  we  in  our  greed 
and  gluttony  force  them  either  to  further  reduce  their  ration  or  to 
send  these  ships  we  will  have  done  damage  to  our  abilities  to  win 
this  war.  To-day  the  number  of  soldiers  we  can  send  to  France 
is  limited  by  the  ships  we  have  available.  If  we  send  the  ships 
to  Java  for  250,000  tons  of  sugar  next  year  to  piece  out  their 
ration,  we  will  have  necessitated  employment  of  the  equivalent  of 
II  extra  ships  for  one  year.  This  in  our  present  situation  is  the 
measure  of  transport  and  maintenance  of  150,000  to  200,000  men 
in  France." 
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THE  SUGAR  HABIT. 

The  sugar  habit  comes  under  the  psychology  of  nutrition.  To 
a  person  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  taste,  starch  would  probably 
be  as  acceptable  as  sugar.  To  the  person  who  has  developed 
the  sense  of  patriotism,  starch  or  any  other  food  containing  carbo- 
hydrates is  far  more  acceptable  than  ordinary  sugar. 

Of  course,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  advisable  to  stress  too  stren- 
uously with  children  the  sugar  needs  of  the  world.  In  every 
household  the  adults  must  bear  the  burdens  imposed  by  Food 
Conservation.  American  children  should  be  given  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar  in  their  food. 

Stop  eating  candy  made  with  sugar  and  drinking  sweet  drinks. 
Learn  to  take  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar.  Oatmeal  without 
sugar  is  good.  Maple  sugar  is  the  best  candy  ever  made.  Strained 
or  comb  honey  is  food  for  the  gods.  Corn  syrup  and  molasses  are 
legitimate  sweeteners  for  cake. 

The  man  ruled  by  appetite  is  not  a  free  man.  Perhaps  the 
Kaiser  thought  we  were  ruled  by  appetite.  If  he  did,  no  wonder 
he  thought  we  were  conquerable.  We  not  only  think  but  know 
that  we  are  unconquerable;  that  we  will  never  acknowledge  nor 
submit  to  appetite  or  Kaiser  or  any  other  power  save  that  of  self- 
government,  which  is  the  gift  of  "Almighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 
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FATS  AiND  OILS. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Publications. 

Digestibility  of  some  animal   fats.^     By  C.  F.   Langworthy  and  A.   D.   Holmes. 

1915.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  310.)     Price,  5  cents. 
Digestibility  of  some  animal  fats.^     By  C.   F.   Langworthy  and  A.   D.   Holmes. 

191 7.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  505.)     Price,  5  cents. 
Fats  and  their  economical  use  in  the  home.^     By  A.  D.  Holmes  and  H.  L.  Lang. 

1916.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  469,)     Price,  5  cents. 

Olive  oil  and  its  substitutes.^     By  L.  M.  Tolman  and  L.  S.  Munson.     (U.  S.  Dept. 

of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin  77.)     Price,  10  cents. 
Some  American  vegetable  food  oils,  their  sources,   and    methods  of  production. 

By  H.  S.   Bailey.     (U.  S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook,   1916,  p.   159-176. 

Yearbook  Separate  691.) 
Studies  on  the  digestibihty  of  some  animal  fats.^     By  C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D. 

Holmes.     1917.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  507.)     Price,  5  cents. 

State  Publications? 
t 

Economy  m  the  use  of  fats.  By  Julia  Vance.  1917.  (Nebraska  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Lincoln,  Nebr,     Extension  Service  Emergency  Bulletin  21.) 

Fats  and  oils.  (Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,-  Iowa.  Extension  Dept. 
Short-course  class  notes,  4th  year,  1916— 17.     No.  26.) 

Fats  and  oils  in  cookery,  cooking  temperatures.  By  Anna  M.  WilHams  and  Cara 
E.  Gray.     191 7.     (Illinois  University,  Urbana,  111.     Bulletin,  vol.  14,  No.  47.) 

Food  emergency  demonstrations.  Lesson  i.  Fats.  191 7.  (New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H.,  Extension  Cir- 
cular No.  21.) 

Methods  of  saving  fats.  By  Emma  E.  Southworth.  1917.  (Massachusetts 
Agriculture  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     Extension  Circular  37.) 

LTses  of  various  fats.  (Vermont  College  of  Agriculture,  Burlington,  Vt.  Exten- 
sion Service,  Production,  and  Conservation  series  16.) 

Utilization  of  waste  fats  in  the  home.  (Vermont  College  of  Agriculture,  Burling- 
ton, Vt.     Extension  Service,  Production,  and  Conservation  series  15.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Jordan,  W.  H.     Principles  of  human  nutrition.     New  York,  Macmillan,   1912. 

p.  77-83.     Fats  and  oils. 
McCoLLUM,  E.  V.     The  present  situation  in  nutrition.     (Hoard's  Dairyman,  v.  51, 

No.  26,  p.  989,  993;  V.  52,  No.  I,  p.  3,  7,  22;  No.  2,  p.  32-33;  No.  3,  p.  63,  74-75. 

July  21,  28;  August  4,  II,  1916.) 
Sherman,    H.   C.     Food   products.     New  York,   Macmillan,    1915.      p.  366-396. 

Edible  fats  and  oils.     References  p.  394,  296. 

^  No  longer  available  for  general  distribution  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Application  for  them 
should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OfBce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Libraries  desiring  to  obtain  these  publications  should  apply  to  the  State  institutions  which  issued 
them.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  distribution  is  limited. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  FOR  FEBRUARY 

AMERICAN  COOKERY,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 

Making  Cooks  for  Uncle  Sam's  Navy,  Willard  Connely,  U.  S.  M.  R.  F. 
Bill  of  Fare  for  the  General  Mess,  Dunv^oody  Industrial  Institute. 
Simple  Dishes  Extending  Meat  Flavors  to  Cheaper  Foods,  Janet  M- 

Hill. 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Proteins,  Mrs.  Blanche  Theodore. 
The  Basis  of  Victory,  Ladd  Plumley. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN. 

In  Tune  With  the  Food  Conditions,  Isabelle  Clarke  Swezy. 

DESIGNER,  12  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Using  Up  the  Sunday  Dinner,  Helena  Judson  and  Edith  M.  Barber. 

February's  Frugal  Festivities,  Helena  Judson. 

The  Potato:  An  Appreciation,  Henrietta  Jessup. 

The  Hygienic  Cookery  of  the  Tews,  Matilda  Schroeder  Liftman. 

Be  a  War-Time  Cook. 

FARMER'S  WIFE,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Meats  We  Ought  to  Eat,  Mary  Swartz  Rose. 

Using  the   Cold-Pack  Vegetables   in   Soups   and   Stews,   Pearl   Bailey 
Lyons. 

FARM  JOURNAL. 

Potatoes  and  Patriotism. 
FORECAST,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sugar  for  the  Tapping,  Mary  Dudderidge. 

Starting  Betimes — ^The  1918  War  Garden,  G.  C.  Hopkins. 

The  Indispensable  Fats,  C.  Houston  Goudiss. 

What  the  Army  Cook  Can  Teach  Us,  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 

Red  Meat  From  the  Sea,  John  Nevin. 

Fish,  Grace  E.  Frysinger. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gardeners,  Ahoy!  Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 

Getting  Together  on  Gardens,  Clara  Savage. 

Milk,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Kitchen  Soldiers. 

Potatoes  for  Everybody,  Caroline  B.  King. 

A-SK  FOR  Buckwheat,  Dorothy  M.  Marsh. 

Get-Together  Suppers. 

Helps  for  the  Meat  Shortage. 

"More  Apples,  Please." 

Are  We  Really  Saving?  Lucy  Oppen. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  3  Park  Street. 

Somewhere  in  New  England,  By  a  Hoover  Recruit. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  535  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago. 
The  Papaw  and  Its  Food  Value  (January). 
Laxative  Food  Preparations  (January). 

JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  121 1  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore. 

A  Cheap  Homemade  Soy-Bean  Meal  for  Diabetics,  Lydia  Roberts. 

Housekeeping  in  War  Time,  Mary  Aldis. 

Nutritious  Vegetable  Soups,  Elizabeth  Sprague. 

Some  Essentials  to  a  Safe  Diet,  Prof.  E.  V.  McCollum. 

McCALL'S  MAGAZINE,  236-246  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Winter  Menus,  Ruth  Atwater. 

Food  at  Low  Cost,  Ruth  Atwater. 

The  Satisfactory  Cream  Soup,  Lillian  M.  Gunn. 

Cooperation,  Conservation,  and  Common  Sense,  Lilian  M.  Gunn. 

MODERN  PRISCILLA,  85  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Forty  Million  Food  Controllers  Wanted,  Dorothy  C.  Peel,  Director  of 

Woman's  Service,  Ministry  of  Food,  London. 
Water  Water  Everywhere. 
Kitchen  Gardens. 

How  to  Use  Butter  Substitutes,  Bella  Bruce. 
Interchangeable  Foods. 
Conservation  Cookery. 
MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  New  York  City. 

Garden  Battles  Lost  and  Won.  > 

Home  and  School. 
Efficiency  in  the  Kitchen. 
Tested  Recipes. 
Cooking  the  Carp. 
The  Soup  Shelf. 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  New  York  City. 

Favorite  Recipes  of  Famous  Women,  Ida  Clyde  Clarke. 
Managing  Your  Week's  Work,  Helen  Christine  Bennett. 
How  to  Spend  Wisely  and  Well,  Ida  C.  B.  Allen. 
Jams  in  Winter  Time,  Eleanor  R.  Sigel. 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Patriotic  Buying,  Ida  Tarbell. 
A  Liberty  Luncheon,  Alice  Bradley. 

Revising  Your  Cookbook  to   Meet  the   Requirements   of  the   Food 
Administration,  Alice  Bradley. 

WOMAN'S  WORLD,  1 07-1 11  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Menus  to  Serve  Your  Country  and  Your  Family,  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 
Inexpensive  Desserts. 
Eat  an  Apple  and  Send  a  Biscuit. 
WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  3  Macdougal  Street,  New  York  City. 

Patriotic  Breads  for  Baking  Day. 

Use  Camouflage  in  Cookery. 

Have  You  Heard  About  Pressure  Cooking. 
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A  LIBRARY  SECTION  AT  A  FOOD  SHOW. 

THE  Librarian  and  many  members  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  staff,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Chicago  Library 
Club,  performed  important  service  for  Food  Conservation 
in  taking  an  exhibit  section  at  the  Chicago  Food  Show  January  5 
to  12.  We  hope  this  will  mean  that  at  each  future  Food  Show 
there  may  be  a  library  booth. 

The  exhibition  fulfilled  two  purposes.  It  demonstrated  to 
librarians  the  possibilities  of  judicious  advertising,  of  having 
books  and  documents  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible,  and  of 
adapting  the  tactics  of  one  profession  to  meet  a  situation.  It 
demonstrated  to  the  public  the  vital  place  the  library  may  and 
should  fill  in  times  of  emergency,  as  well  as  in  normal  peace  times. 

A  brief  description  of  the  booth  may  explain  its  functions. 
Across  the  front  were  arranged  various  suggestive  advertising 
methods  of  calling  attention  to  material.  A  box  devised  by  the 
Tablet  &  Ticket  Co.  with  open  front  showed  a  background 
of  snow  and  trees.  The  floor  of  the  box  was  covered  with  cotton- 
wool snow,  on  which  was  placed  an  automobile,  apparently  at  full 
speed,  bearing  the  sign,  "To  the  library  for  books  on  conserva- 
tion and  production."  A  red  and  white  light  in  the  top  of  the 
box  flashing  on  and  off  every  three  minutes  served  to  attract 
attention. 

In  a  glass  case  next  this  sign  a  very  fat  little  American  Indian 
doll  had  on  his  chest  the  sign,  "Do  I  look  underfed?  I  was 
brought  up  on  corn  products."  A  book  on  Iroquois  Indian  foods 
explained  how  the  Indians  were  fed,  and  a  typewritten  sheet  gave 
reasons  for  eating  corn  meal  and  not  eating  wheat. 

Other  cases  contained  exhibits  illustrating  the  following  signs: 
"Uncle  Sam  says,  'Save!  books  on  what  to  save  and  how  to  save 
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are  in  your  Public  Library;  come  and  borrow  them/"  "Raise 
more  chickens.  It  pays  and  is  patriotic.  Keep  a  dozen  hens  in 
the  back  yard.  Feed  them  your  table  scraps,  lawn  clippings,  etc. 
Get  books  on  poultry-raising  at  the  Public  Library."  Another 
case  had  several  dozen  realistic  nutritive  dishes  of  "tallow  food" 
furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  Plastic  Arts  Co. 

On  the  walls  were  posters  made  by  Illinois  and  Michigan 
School  children;  on  the  shelves  an  interesting  collection  of  books, 
generously  loaned  by  the  A.  C.  McClurg  Co.;  in  the  vertical  filing 
cabinet  under  subject  headings  were  arranged  hundreds  of  pamph- 
lets on  food-conservation  subjects  and  quite  a  complete  collection 
of  nicely  mounted  photographs  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration. 

A  diagram  of  the  layo'ut  of  the  Food  Show  was  posted,  and  a 
card  catalogue  with  description  of  booths  and  exhibitions  was 
compiled.  All  available  advertising  circulars  and  pamphlets  were 
collected  and  catalogued. 

A  bulletin  board  for  daily  newspaper  clippings  and  announce- 
ments was  put  up.  A  sign  at  the  entrance  to  the  booth  read, 
"Come  in,  rest  awhile,  read  a  little,  and act  a  lot." 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  and  the  Chicago  Library  Club  had 
arranged  a  schedule  of  attendants.  This  meant  that  there  was 
always  some  one  on  the  spot  to  answer  questions  and  to  explain 
where  pamphlets  or  books  could  be  obtained. 
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A    BIBLIOGRAPHY  UPON    THE   CONSER- 
VATION OF  FOOD. 

Compiled  by  Walton  Hamilton,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. 

? 

GENERAL. 

THE  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  food  is 
very  large.  In  various  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  books 
more  than  600  contributions  to  various  aspects  of  the  larger 
topic  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  months.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  these  articles  differ  widely  in  value,  ranging  from  excellent 
material  to  that  which  is  worse  than  useless  for  the  purpose  at  hand. 
To  the  general  reader  this  mass  of  material  is  likely  to  prove 
bewildering,  and  he  needs  advice  upon  what  is  worth  reading. 
The  bibliography  presented  here  is  one  carefully  selected  and  no 
contribution  is  listed  which  lacks  some  special  point  of  merit.  In 
general,  a  presumption  in  selection  has  been  in  favor  of  the  more 

accessible  reference. 

PERIODICALS. 

Almost  all  of  the  periodicals  of  the  last  few  months  have  con- 
tained articles  upon  the  food  problem.  In  the  newspaper  field 
the  files  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  are  most  valuable,  though 
occasional  contributions  appear  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Springfield  Republican,  and  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
Much  material,  particularly  upon  the  statistical  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  problems,  is  to  be  found  in  The  Annalist,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
More  general  articles  usually,  though  not  always,  of  some  merit 
are  available  in  the  New  Republic,  the  Literary  Digest,  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  the  Outlook.  Various  articles  dealing  with  parti- 
cular aspects  of  the  problems  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  York 
Times  Current  History  Magazine,  the  Economic  World,  and  the 
Scientific  American. 
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BOOKS. 

Two  contributions  covering  the  whole  of  the  problem  are 
available.  They  are  The  World's  Food,  a  book  issued  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  as  Vol.  LXXIV, 
No.  163,  November,  1917,  of  their  Annals,  and  The  Food  Problem, 
by  Vernon  Kellogg  and  Alonzo  E.  Taylor.  The  former  consists 
of  a  series  of  papers  by  experts  covering  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  problem.  ^ 

STATISTICS. 

One  whose  interest  in  the  problem  is  general  will  find  much 
useful  information  in  the  Statesmen's  Year  Book,  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  issued  by  Congress,  and  the  New  York  Times  Almanac. 
One  who  wishes  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  should  consult 
the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
various  reports  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  current  files  of  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  and  The  Annalist. 

The  following  references  are  for  most  readers  easily  accessible 
and  relate  to  particular  aspects  of  the  Food  problem. 

THE   RELATION  OF  CONSERVATION  OF   FOOD   TO 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  WAR. 

IN    PARTICULAR. 

The  following  references  are  to  be  recommended  as  indicating 
quite  clearly  the  relation  of  the  saving  of  food  to  the  industrial 
reorganization  which  the  war  requires: 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  par- 
ticularly Lesson  A-i. 

Why  Not  Industrial  Conscription  ?  by  Harold  B.  Moulton  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  206:  218.     August,  191 7. 

Fundamental  Factors  in  War  Finance,  by  Frank  F.  Anderson  in  The  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  25:  857.     November,  1917.     (Particularly  pp.  857-860.) 
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THE  GENERAL  FOOD  SITUATION. 

The  best  references  are: 

The  World's  Food  Supply,  by  G.  B.  Roorback,  in  The  World's  Food,  in  The 
Annals,  LXXIV:  i.     November,  191 7. 

International  Rationing,  by  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  in  ibid,  LXXIV:  34.  Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

The  Food  Situation  of  the  Western  Allies  and  the  United  States,  which 
is  chapter  i  of  Kellogg  and  Taylor,  The  Food  Problem,  pp.  3-18.  Macmillan. 
1917. 

Patriotism  and  Food,  by  Vernon  Kellogg,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  120:  577. 
November,  191 7. 

World  Famine  Into  Which  We  Are  Hurrying,  by  Sidney  Webb,  in  Contem- 
porary Review,  112:  380.     October,  191 7. 

World  Inventory  of  Food  Supply,  in  The  Survey,  38:  555.     September  22, 19 17. 

Population:  A  Study  of  Malthusianism,  by  Warren  S.  Thompson.  Columbia 
University  Press.     1915. 

The  first  three  of  these  references  bear  upon  the  current  sup- 
plies of  food  in  relation  to  the  need  for  it;  the  last  upon  the  tend- 
encies in  food  production  in  relation  to  population  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

In  addition  the  reader  needs  to  consult  the  statistical  refer- 
ences given  above. 

GERMANY. 

For  a  general  statement  of  the  nature  of  German  industrial 
organization  and  the  tendencies  in  industrial  life,  valuable  refer- 
ences are: 

The  German  Workman,  by  W.  H.  Dawson.     Scribner.     1906. 
Industrial  Efficiency,  by  A.  Shadwell.     Longmans.     1906. 
Imperial  Germany  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  by  Thorstein  B.  Veblen. 
Macmillan.     1915. 

The  second  is  very  valuable  in  instituting  a  number  of  useful 
and  pertinent  comparisons  betw^een  the  cases  of  England  and 
Germany  and  America  and  the  last  between  Germany  and  England. 

A  single  adequate  discussion  of  the  food  situation  in  Germany 
seems  lacking.  A  large  number  of  articles  are  inspired  by  the 
hope  or  fear  of  their  writers,  and  present  little  evidence  to  warrant 
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their  conclusions.  Others  are  based  upon  observation  and  study 
of  the  facts  limited  to  a  single  locality  or  a  single  social  group. 
Still  others  are  based  upon  evidence  collected  too  early  in  the  war 
to  have  full  current  validity.  Peculiarly  enough  the  most  reliable 
articles  are  in  the  less  accessible  periodicals.  The  following  list, 
carefully  selected,  contains  a  great  deal  of  pertinent  information, 
and,  on  the  whole,  reliable  conclusions: 

The  Truth  About  Germany,  in  The  Living  Age,  293:  195.     April  28,  1917. 

The  Food  Supply  of  the  German  People,  in  the  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment, 81:  303.     May  6,  1916. 

Germany's  Resources  Under  the  Blockade,  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  115:  817.     June,  1915. 

Germany  After  Three  Years  of  War,  Current  History  Magazine  of  The  New 
York  Times,  7:  part  i:  155.     October,  1917. 

Germany's  Economic  Position,  in  The  Living  Age,  294:  764.  September  22, 
1917. 

The  food  situation  in  Austria-Hungary  is  set  forth  in  an  article 
entitled: 

War  Conditions  in  Austria-Hungary,  by  J.  M.  Kennedy,  in  The  Contemporary 
Review,  no:  206.     August,  191 6. 

The  help  which  Germany  has    had    from  neutrals  is  indicated 
by: 

England's  Blockade  a  "Failure,"  in  the  Literary  Digest,  52:  428.     February 

19, 1916. 
Black  Sheep  Among  the  Neutrals,  by  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  in  The  Saturday 

Evening  Post,  190:   7.     July28,  1917. 

Interesting  account  of  the  various   agencies   and   devices   used 
by  Germany  to  meet  the  food  shortage  are  to  be  found  in: 

Berlin's  Meatless  Day,  in  The  Literary  Digest,  52:  35.     January  i,  191 6. 
Germany's   Food   Problems,   by   Sanford   Griffith,   in   The   Outlook,    114:  265. 

October  4,  191 6. 
Economic  Conditions  in  Germany,  by  Albert  K.  Dawson,  in  Scientific  American, 

116:  102.     January  27,  1917. 
The  Meat  Problem  in  Germany,  by  Roy  S.  MacElms,  in  The  Independent,  91: 

95.     July  21,  1917. 
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FRANCE. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  agricultural  system  of  France 
is  to  be  found  in: 

The  Pleasant  Land  of  Fran'ce,  by  R.  E.  Prothero.     Dutton.     1908. 

A  Statistical  account  of  the  tendencies  in  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  in  food  production  in  France  before  the  war  is  to  be 
found  in: 

Population:  A  Study  in  Malthusianism,  by  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Columbia 
Uniyersity  Press.     191 5- 

No  satisfactory  articles  dealing  with  the  current  food  situation 
in  France  are  to  be  had.  A  summary  statement  can  be  gotten 
from  the  literature  on  the  general  food  situation  mentioned  else- 
where. Those  not  content  with  this  will  have  to  discover  the 
situation  by  piecing  together  a  large  number  of  items  from  current 
periodical  literature,  though  much  help  is  to  be  gotten  from  the 
references  below: 

The  French  Solution  of  the  Bread  Problem,  by  Edith  Sellars,  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After,  81:  1028.     May,  1917. 

The  Provisioning  of  France  and  the  Measures  Taken  by  the  Government 
TO  THAT  End,  by  Charles  Gide,  in  the  Economic  Journal,  26:  35.     March,  191 6. 

Food  for  France  and  its  Public  Control,  by  Francois  Mond,  in  The  World's 
Food,  in  The  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  74: 
84.     November,  191 7. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  general  statement  of  the  English  industrial  system  and  of 
England's  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  food  can  be 
gotten  from  A.  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency,  and  Thorstein  B. 
Veblen,  Imperial  Germany  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  both 
of  which  were  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Germany,  and  from 
some  book  which  deals  with  English  agriculture,  of  which  there 
are  a  very  large  number,  say: 

English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  by  R.  E.  Prothero  (a  new^  edition  of  which 

is  just  off  the  press).     Longmans.      1917. 
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The  best  way  in  which  to  follow  the  food  situation  in  England 
is  to  use  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  general  statistics,  the 
statements  upon  shipping  and  losses  by  submarines  made  weekly 
by  the  Admiralty  through  the  newspapers,  and  the  interpretation 
and  comment  upon  current  events  in  such  periodicals  as  The 
New  Statesman  or  The  Spectator. 

Current  statistics  of  value  are  to  be  found  in  the  .Journal  of 
Commerce  and  in  the  weekly  edition  of  the  London  Times. 

The  accessible  periodical  literature  dealing  with  the  English 
situation  is  voluminous.  The  following  contributions  are  particu- 
larly recommended  because  of  the  pertinent  information  which 
they  contain,  because  of  their  careful  statement  of  the  situation, 
or  because  of  the  clearness  with  which  they  explain  the  relation 
of  the  food  problem  to  strength  in  war: 

Ravens  That  Feed  Us,  by  Eilson  Young,  in  The  Living  Age,  271:  56.  October 
I,  1911. 

England's  Food,  in  The  Literary  Digest,  52:  1626.     June  3,  1916. 

The  Foundations  of  Food  Policy,  by  J.  Hilton,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  226: 
28.     July,  1917. 

National  Food  Supply  in  Peace  and  War,  by  T.  B.  Wood,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  Food  Problem  of  Great  Britain  the  Shipping  Problem  of  the  World, 
by  Arthur  Pellen,  in  The  World's  Food,  in  The  Annals,  74:  gi.  November, 
1917. 

Particular  attention  is  to  be  called  to  the  following  articles 
where  concern  is  with  definite  ways  by  which  England's  produc- 
tive resources  are  to  be  turned  from  the  production  of  nonessen- 
tials to  the  production  of  food: 

Suggestions  for  Doubling  the  Home  Production  of  Food,  by  Blyth,  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  81:  748.  April,  1917.  (The  same  article 
appears  in  The  Living  Age,  293:  515.     June  2,  1917.) 

Corn  Production,  in  the  New  Statesman,  9:  366.     July  21,  191 7. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No  very  satisfactory  volume  upon  the  development  of  American 
agriculture  has  appeared  and  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  our 
general  industrial  development  has  never  been  adequately  treated. 
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Much    information    upon    the    general    topic    may    be    obtained 
from: 

An  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  E.  L.  Bogart.     Longmans. 
Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Katherine  Coman.     Macmillan, 

1916. 
Agricultural   Economics,    by  Edwin   G.   Nourse.     Chicago  University   Press, 

1916. 

Statistical  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
and  in  the  Year  Books  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mate- 
rials upon  prices  and  standards  of  living  are  to  be  found  for  ear- 
lier years  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

A  statement  of  the  tendencies  in  food  reduction  in  comparison 
with  increases  in  population  is  available  in  Warren  S.  Thompson, 
Population:  A  Study  in  Malthusianism.  The  articles  upon  The 
World's  Food  Supply  in  The  Annals,  74:  i,  November,  19 17, 
already  referred  to,  contain  much  information  upon  the  situation 
in  this  country.  Information  and  statistics  about  the  current 
situation  are  to  be  had  from  The  Annalist,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, and  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

A  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  food  situation  calls  for  the 
use  of  the  material  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  follow- 
ing articles,  however,  will  be  found  of  great  value  because  of  their 
clear  and  authoritative  statements  about  the  relation  of  food  pro- 
duction to  the  demand: 

Our  Waning  Food  Supply,  in  The  Scientific  American,  116:  84.     January  20, 

1917. 
Food  and  the  Future,  in  The  New  Republic,  11:  348.     July  28,  1917. 
Our  Food  Problems,  in  The  New  Republic,  11:  290.     July  14,  1917. 
Wherewith  Shall  We  Be  Fed,  by  Herbert  Quick,  in  The  Saturday  Evening 

Post,  May  5,  1917,  p.  12. 
Expert  Agriculturist  on  Spectre  of  Famine  Overshadowing  the  World,  in 

Current  Opinion,  LXH:  410.     June,  191 7. 
Food  and  the  War,  by  C.  W.  Larson,  in  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  19:  201. 

June,  1917. 
Fighting  It  Out  In  The  Food  Trenches,  by  J.  B.  Mitchell,  in  The  Forum, 

58:  323.     September,  191 7. 
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Articles  dealing  specifically  with  the  need  for  economy  in  the 
use  of  our  staple  commodities  are: 

War  Patriotism  and  the  Food  Supply,  by  F.  V.  Coville,  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  31 :  254.     March,  191 7.  / 

Big  Crops  vs.  Big  Guns,  by  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  189:  11.     May  12,  191 7. 

Mobilization  for  Food  Production,  by  E.  Davenport,  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  189:  24.     May  12,  1917. 

Bread  Bullets:  The  Army  Behind  the  Hoe,  by  one  of  them.  A.  C.  Laut,  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  189:  14.     June  2,  1917. 

Hoe  and  The  Bayonet,  in  the  Outlook,  115:  690.     April  18,  1917. 

The  literature  which  is  concerned  with  the  general  principles  of 
a  program  of  food  conservation  or  with  particular  features  of  that 
program  is  voluminous.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  untrustworthy, 
and  some  of  it  actually  pernicious  in  its  intents.  An  adequate 
list  of  serious  articles  worthy  of  careful  consideration  would  take 
far  more  space  than  can  be  assigned  to  it  here.  The  articles 
mentioned  below  are  all  of  unusual  merit  and  are  intended  to 
present  something  of  the  variety  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong: 

War  Food  Sermon  on  Practical  Living,  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  Sep- 
tember 18,  1917,  p.  13. 

America's  Arch  Enemy,  by  Victor  Willard,  in  Sunset,  38:  20.     June,'i9i7. 

Food  Preparedness  for  the  United  States,  by  Charles  O'Brien,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  119:  839.     June,  1917. 

Economy  in  Food,  in  The  Scientific  American,  80:  408.     December  25,  1915. 

Fighting  the  Kaiser  in  the  Kitchen,  by  Herbert  Quick,  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  190:  11.     August  11,  1917. 

Food  and  Farm  Labor,  in  The  Independent,  90:  145.     April  14,  191 7. 

Substitutes,  by  O.  Becklestein,  in  Scientific  American  Supplement,  75:  80. 
February  i,  1913. 

Beating  Once  More  the  High  Prices,  by  Maude  R.  Warren,  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  189:  22.     May  12,  1917. 

See  also  a  large  number  of  articles  under  the  general  caption: 

Production  and  Marketing  Places  for  Next  Year,  in  The  World's  Food,  in 
The  Annals,  74:  164.     November,  1917. 

The  ways  and  means  of  food  economy  are  adequately  treated 
by  nearly  all  the  periodicals  whose  fields  encroach  upon  hoone 
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economics.  The  most  valuable  source  of  information  of  this 
class  is  The  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  However,  other 
periodicals,  such  as  the  Delineator,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Good  Housekeeping,  and  magazines  of  a  like  nature  contain 
many  articles  of  merit. 

The  general  subject  of  food  prices  and  the  relation  thereto  of  the 
consumption  of  food  and  of  food  conservation  can  not  be  ade- 
quately understood  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
political  economy  relating  to  price  determination.  Such  a  discus- 
sion is  available  in  any  standard  text.  The  articles  listed  below, 
while  good  in  their  way,  need  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  price  determination.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are 
selected  from  a  large  list,  most  of  which  are  quite  without  value. 

High  Food  Prices,  by  D.  S.  Kennedy,  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  55:75. 

January,  191 7. 
Text  of  the  Order  by  the  President  Fixing  the  Prices  of  Wheat  and  an 

editorial  upon  it.  Journal  of  Commerce.     September  i,  1917,  pages  1-4. 
Keeping  Down  Food  Costs,  by  Harry  C.  Douglas,  The  Independent,    90:292. 

May  12,  1917.     (The  article  relates  to  the  attempts  to  control  food  prices  in 

Australia.) 
Food  Prices  and  the  Food  Supply,  by  A.  Shadwell,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 

and  Aft'er,  81:726.     April,  1917. 
The  Necessity  for  Government  Regulation  of  Prices  in  War  Time,  by 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  in  The  World's  Food  in  The  Annals,  74:224.      November, 

1917. 
Price  Control  Through  Industrial  Organization,  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  in 

The  World's  Food  in  The  Annals,  74:28c.     November,  1917. 
Price  Control,  by  Joseph  F.  Davies,  in  The  World's  Food  in  The  Annals,  74:288. 

November,  191 7. 

On  price  tendencies  and  change  in  the  standard  of  living,  the 
reader  is  again  referred  to  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 
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DIGEST  OF  DECEMBER  PRESS  RELEASES 

By  the  Food  Admiiiistration 

? 

1917. 
Dec.   I.  Price  Arrangements  made  with  Cuban  Sugar  Commission. 
I.  Packers  Signify  Agreement  with  Profit  Regulating  Plans. 

3.  Sale  and  Use  of  Cream  Limited  in  Great  Britain. 

4.  Bakers'  War  Emergency  Council  Advises  Immediate  Reduction  in  Prices. 

5.  Retail  Grocers'  Committee  Formed  to  Cooperate  with  Food  Administration. 
5.  Standardized  Six  Day  Market  for  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  Stockyards. 

5.  Wheatless  and  Meatless  Days  Necessary. 

6.  Zonal  Embargo  on  Corn  and  Oats  Declared  by  Commission  on  Car  Service. 

7.  Perishables  Protected  by  Storage  Warehouse  Restrictions. 

8.  Wholesale  Licensed  Grocers  Using  Pledge  Posters. 

8.  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association  Agrees  to  Come  Under  Control. 

9.  Potatoes  Now  Sold  at  Wholesale  on  Hundredweight  Instead  of  Bushel 

Basis. 
II.  Raise  of  Ten  Cents  per  Hundred  Pounds  Allowed  on  Beet  Sugar  Basis. 
II.  Food  Purchase  Board  Appointed. 
13.  Additional  Home  Card  Instructions  Issued. 
15.  Bean  Canners  Permitted  to  Can  25  Per  Cent  of  Pack. 
15.  Mr.  Hoover  Answers  Claus  Spreckels. 

17.  Interpretations  of  Baking  Industry  Regulations. 

18.  Use  of  any  but  Lowest  Grade  Corn  Forbidden  for  Distilling  Alcohol. 

19.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Savings  Reported  from  Various  States. 
19.  Corn  and  Oats  Zonal  Embargo  Removed. 

22.  Judge  Lindley  Gives  Sugar  Investigation  Facts. 
29.  Reports  of  Food  Savings  from  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
29.  Food  Situation  in  Switzerland  Near  Danger  Line. 
29.  Shortage  of  Wheat  in  France  More  Alarming  Daily. 
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LIST  OF  HOME  ECONOMIC  DIRECTORS. 

Appointed  by  Federal  Food  Administrators. 

ALABAMA.     Miss  Mary  Feminear,  Auburn. 

ARIZONA.  Mrs.  Edith  Charlton  Salisbury;  temporary  ad- 
dress, Extension  Worker  with  Women,  States  Relation  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C;  also  send,  until 
further  notice,  to  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Lockwood,  University  of  Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 

ARKANSAS.  Mrs.  J.  H.  McCloud,  Urban  Emergency  Agent, 
Old  State  House,  Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA.  Miss  Charlotte  P.  Ebbets,  Home  Economics 
Director,  3407  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO.  Miss  Inga  M.  K.  Allison,  State  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins. 

CONNECTICUT.  Miss  Estella  Sprague,  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College,  Storrs. 

DELAWARE. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

FLORIDA.  Miss  Agnes  E.  Harris,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics,  Florida  State  College,  Tallahassee. 

GEORGIA.  Miss  Lois  P.  Dowdle,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics  Work,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

IDAHO.  Miss  Jessie  M.  Hoover,  Head  of  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  Moscow. 

ILLINOIS.  Miss  Isabel  Bevier,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Science,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

IOWA.  Miss  Catharine  J.  MacKay,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

KANSAS.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Van  Zile,  Dean  of  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY.  Miss  Mary  E.  Sweeny,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

LOUISIANA.     Miss  Alice   Hickman,   State   Home  Economics 

,  Director,  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
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MAINE.  Professor  Frances  R.  Freeman,  Head  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

MARYLAND.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Abel,  Roland  Park  Branch,  Balti- 
more. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  State  House, 
Boston;  also  send  to  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Boston,  and  Miss  Laura  Comstock,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst. 

MICHIGAN.  Miss  Georgia  White,  Director  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing. 

MINNESOTA.  Miss  Josephine  T.  Berry;  temporary  address, 
Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  send  also  to  Miss  Mildred 
Weigley,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI.  Miss  Susie  V.  Powell,  State  Agent  in  Home 
Economics,  Agricultural  College,  Starkville. 

MISSOURI.  Miss  Louise  Stanley,  Associate  Professor  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

MONTANA.  Miss  Lilla  A.  Harkins,  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Montana,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA.  Miss  Julia  Vance,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Chairman  of  Wo- 
man's Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Miss  M.  Anna  Hauser,  New  Jersey  College, 
New  Brunswick. 

NEW  MEXICO.  Mrs.  Ruth  Miller,  Director  of  Industrial 
Education,  Department  of  Education,  State  House,  Santa  Fe. 

NEVADA.  Miss  France  B.  Hancock,  State  Leader,  Home  Eco- 
nomics Extension  Department,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

NEW  YORK. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Director  of 
Home  Economics  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
in  North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  Miss  Katherine  Jensen,  Professor  of 
Home  Economics  Department,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Fargo. 
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OHIO.  Miss  Edna  N.  White,  Head  of  Home  Economics  De- 
partment, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA.  Miss  Emma  Chandler,  Extension  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

OREGON.  Miss  Eva  B.  Milam,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Miss  Pearl  MacDonald,  in  charge  of 
Home  Economics  Division,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  Room  205,  Strand 
Building,  Food  Conservation  Committee,  Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  Miss  Edith  L.  Parrott,  Winthrop  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  Rock  Hill. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  Miss  Eva  Roberta  Robinson,  Department' 
of  Home  Economics,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

TENNESSEE.  Miss  Virginia  P.  Moore,  Home  Economics  De- 
partment, University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

TEXAS.  Miss  Mary  E.  Gearing,  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

UTAH.  Miss  Gertrude  McCheyne,  Professor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Extension  Division,  Agricultural  College,  Logan. 

VERMONT.  Miss  Bertha  M.  Terrill,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA.  Miss  Ella  G.  Agnev^,  State  Demonstration  Agent, 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg. 

WASHINGTON.  Miss  Agnes  Houston  Craig,  Head  of  the 
College  of  Home  Economics,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  Miss  Rachael  L.  Colwell,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN.  Miss  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

WYOMING.  Miss  Emeline  S.  Whitcomb,  Professor  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 
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Seven   Wa^  s  to  Help 

THE 

UNITED   STATES   FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 


To  THE  Retail  Merchants  of  America  : 

We  of  the  Food  Administration  say,  over  and  over,  "FOOD  WILL 
WIN  THE  WAR."  That  statement  naturally  creates  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  question  of  HOW  and  WHY.  Therefore,  our  problem  re- 
solves itself  at  the  very  outset  into  a  problem  of  education. 

The  American  method  of  conservation  depends  upon  the  democratic 
principle  of  voluntary  service.  We  must  first  make  clear  to  our  people  the 
grim  fact  that  our  Soldiers,  our  Sailors  and  those  nations  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  this  great  war  cannot  be  properly  fed  unless  we  feed  them. 
We  must  also  explain  the  consequent  increased  demand  upon  us  for 
MEAT,  WHEAT,  FATS  and  SUGAR,  the  foods  with  which  they  must 
be  fed.  Knowing  this,  every  individual  must  then  be  made  to  realize  his 
own  personal  responsibility  to  conserve  these  precioas  commodities  by  sub- 
stituting for  them  in  his  own  diet  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  other 
foods  of  which  we  have  plenty,  but  which  cannot  economically  be  shipped 
"over  there." 

In  its  effort  to  utilize  all  possible  avenues  through  which  can  be  spread  a 
knowledge  of  these  truths,  the  Food  Administration  has  a  comforting  sense 
of  security  in  asking  help  from  the  retail  merchants  of  America.  They 
have  proved  themselves  loyal  and  willing  to  help  us.  Men  from  all 
branches  of  the  retail  trade  are  serving  the  Food  Administration  as  gen- 
erals and  as  privates,  and  stores  all  over  the  country  are  eagerly  placing  at 
our  disposal  the  unusual  facilities  which  they  have  for  reaching  and  in- 
fluencing the  consuming  public. 

In  fact,  the  willingness  of  the  merchants  to  serve  has  now  become  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  as  a  stable  asset.  Thej^ 
only  require  to  be  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Therefore,  in  response 
to  many  requests,  we  are  listing  on  the  pages  following  a  number  of  edu- 
cational activities  which  can  be  more  effectively  carried  on  by  you  than  by 
any  other  medium  available  to  us.  If  you  will  study  them,  you  will  no 
doubt  find  some  particular  thing  which  appeals  to  you  as  your  part  in  the 
gigantic  task  of  educating  our  people  to  the  necessity  and  methods  of  food 
conservation. 


ISSUED  BY  THE 

RETAIL  STORES  SECTION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 


1     NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Your  newspaper  advertisements  are  addressed  directly  to  the  house- 
wives who  buy  and  prepare  the  food  of  the  families  of  America.  In  every 
section  of  the  country  you  can  convey  to  them,  along  with  your  own  ma- 
terial, the  special  food  messages  which  are  most  applicable  to  your  locality. 

One  good  plan  is  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  your  newspaper  space  each 
day  to  printing  headlines,  slogans  and  boxed  announcements  showing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Food  Administration.  It  is  effective  to  preface 
each  of  these  statements  with  the  caption:  "The  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration says:"  Material  for  advertising  copy  will  be  printed  in  our 
Retail  Stores  Flyer  each  month.  If  you  are  not  getting  these  flyers,  apply 
to  your  State  Merchant  Representative  and  he  will  be  glad  to  put  you  on 
his  list. 

In  some  states,  through  the  solicitation  of  the  State  Merchant  Repre- 
sentative, those  retailers  who  do  no  regular  advertising,  have  combined  to 
buy  newspaper  space.  They  have  printed  therein  vigorous  appeals  for  food 
conservation,  listing  at  the  bottom  of  the  space  the  names  of  those  firms 
who  contributed  funds  for  the  purpose. 


2  DIRECT  ADVERTISING 

In  your  direct  advertising,  you  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  "sell" 
food  conservation.  Print  some  kind  of  a  food  message  on  every  form  of 
direct  advertising  which  you  issue — on  sales  slips,  in  catalogues,  circulars, 
enclosure  cards  for  packages  and  in  your  house  organs,  if  you  have  any. 
Utilize  your  mail,  print  food  conservation  on  your  envelopes,  letter  heads, 
monthly  bills,  etc.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp, 
which  has  a  special  virtue  of  being  easily  changed  if  the  food  condition 
demands  a  change  of  policy. 

We  have  some  special  material  which  is  well  suited  to  reprinting  for 
enclosure  slips  and  in  catalogues.  If  you  want  copy  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses, write  the  Retail  Stores  Section  of  the  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington or  apply  to  your  State  Merchant  Representative. 

3  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 

A  food  conservation  sign  on  the  outside  of  your  building  will  force  upon 
every  inhabitant  of  your  town  the  knowledge  of  his  duty  to  conserve  food 
and  help  win  the  war.  If  you  have  a  blank  wall  or  other  available  space, 
put  up  the  biggest  food  sign  you  can  manage,  and  keep  it  there  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

Your  delivery  vans  and  wagons  might  also  carry  a  timely  message. 

4  WINDOW  DISPLAY 

Your  display  window  is  a  little  stage  where  you  can  make  the  passers-by 
see  the  NEED  for  food  conservation.     More  than  that,  your  display  win- 


dow  can  also  show  them  HOW  to  conserve.  Visualize  frequently  the 
recommendations  of  the  Food  Administration.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  old  saying:  "Seeing  is  believing." 

Our  Retail  Stores  Flyers  will  give  you  every  month  suggestions  for  win- 
dow display  calculated  to  carry  the  particular  message  which  we  consider 
important  for  that  month.  Your  State  Merchant  Representative,  who  in 
every  instance  is  a  retailer  himself,  is  also  in  a  position  to  give  you  valuable 
advice  along  this  line  if  you  need  it. 

5  INDOOR  DEMONSTRATION 

There  is  also  another  old  saying:  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating."  A  demonstration  booth  in  your  store,  if  you  can  spare  the  space, 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  educate  the  housewives  and  cooks  to  the  use  of  food 
products  recommended  by  the  Food  Administration.  It  also  gives  you  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  impress  upon  them  their  duty  to  learn  some  new 
kinks  in  cookery  in  order  to  make  MEAT,  WHEAT,  FATS  and  SUGAR 
"go  round"  for  all  the  peoples  we  must  feed.  Give  out  recipes  recommended 
by  the  Food  Administration.  Show  war  breads,  war  cakes  and  war  menus 
in  the  booth. 

If  you  do  not  have  professional  demonstrators  on  your  staff,  without 
doubt  the  women  of  prominent  clubs  or  church  organizations  will  be  glad 
to  take  charge  of  this  exhibit. 

Please  make  an  effort,  however,  to  have  the  demonstrators  in  official 
Food  Administration  uniform. 

6  AUDITORIUM 

If  you  have  an  auditorium,  you  can  use  it  frequently  for  cooking  schools, 
practical  food  demonstration  talks  and  for  food  exhibitions.  By  its  use 
you  can  teach  the  people  that  it  is  not  enough  to  sign  the  pledge,  but  that 
they  must  also  KEEP  THE  PLEDGE. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  you  maintain  in  your  auditorium  a  con- 
stant display,  corresponding  to  your  shop  window  display,  which  shall  be  in 
place  while  the  room  is  being  used  for  other  than  food  conservation  pur- 
poses. A  great  many  attendants  on  other  meetings  will  stop  to 
look  at  a  graphic  picture  of  food  conservation  and  take  away  a  forceful 
impression. 

7  YOUR  EMPLOYES 

Are  you  teaching  anj^  of  the  facts  of  food  conservation  to  those  who  make 
up  j'our  business  family?  The  clerk  who  sells  over  your  counter  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  your  customers.  His  attitude  toward  food  conserva- 
tion cannot  fail  to  impress  them  in  numberless  incidental  ways.  Have  you 
made  sure  that  he  understands  that  you  want  him  to  do  all  he  can,  all  the 
time,  to  aid  the  Food  Administration,  and  have  you  taught  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  can  aid  us  intelligently? 

Be  sure  your  whole  staff  understand  the  Food  Administration  policy  and 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  to  tell  your  customers  about  it. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  HELP  THE  FIGHTERS  FIGHT 

Food  Conservation  must  play  a  vital  part  in  this  war.  To  those  of  us 
who  must  staj^  at  home,  it  offers  the  best  possible  opportunitj;-  to  discharge 
our  personal  duty  to  our  heavily  burdened  Government.  It  enables  us  to 
feel  that  we  are  truly  helping  the  fighters  fight. 

Every  retailer  should  both  take  unto  himself  and  make  every  effort  to 
pass  on  to  others  this  spirit:  "I  am,  or  should  be,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration.  Therefore,  I  should  never  ask  'What  is  the 
Food  Administration  doing?'  but 


'WHAT  AM  I  DOING  TO  FEED  THE  WORLD?' 


» 


Please  use  every  care,  both  in  advertising  and  window  display,  not  to 
present  the  recommendations  of  the  Food  Administration  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  possibly  give  the  impression  that  the  Food  Administration  has 
endorsed  the  goods  or  business  methods  of  any  particular  firm  or  company. 

We  know  you  would  not  purposely  do  this,  but  sometimes  an  inadvertent 
error  in  laying  out  an  advertisement  or  display  will  cause  this  inference  to 
be  conveyed,  even  when  there  was  no  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant. 


The  RETAIL  STORES  SECTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION at  Washington  has  a  very  complete  and  interesting  file  of  newspaper 
advertising,  direct  advertising,  window  display  photographs,  etc. 

It  would  be  a  great  favor  to  them  if  you  would  send  either  to  the  Wash- 
ington office,  or  to  your  State  Merchant  Representative,  clippings,  photo- 
graphs and  copies  of  all  forms  of  food  conservation  education  done  by  you. 

Washington, 
January,  191 8. 
Index  No.  D-15. 
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DON'T  Is  dead.     Killed  by  DO. 

When  the  dyke  develops  a  leak 

the  man  who  discovers  It 

doesn't  call  a  Conference  of  the  Powers. 

He  calls  Individual  Initiative 

and 

sticks  In  his  own  finger. 
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I'VE  COTA 
PENNY  LETS 
GET  .SOME 

CANDY 


O.NO  WHEN 
THE  f  RENCn 
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DE  SUCRE 


Poster  made  by  a  Michigan  High  School  pupil  for  a  Library  exhibit. 
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Committee  on  Public  Information, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  20,  igi8. 

To  the  Librarians  of  the  United  States: 

THE  Committee  on  Public  Information  is  sending  to  each 
Hbrary  in  the  country  at  least  one  set  of  its  publications. 
These  are  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  plain  issues  of 
the  war  based  upon  bedrock  facts  drawn  from  official  sources. 
Every  American  ought  to  know  why  we  entered  this  war  and  every 
American  ought  to  know  why  this  conflict  must  continue  until  our 
aims  are  achieved.     These  publications  tell  the  story. 

The  Committee  also  plans  to  place  in  each  library  in  the  country 
some  means  by  which  the  patrons  of  the  library  may  obtain  the 
free  publications. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Department  of  Distribution, 
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FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

$ 

PLEASE  reserve  one  board  for  Food  Facts  and  head  it  with 
"Food   Will   Win   The   War."     If  you  have  not  time  to 
collect  material,  cut  out  the  following  items  and  put  one 
at  a  time  in  the  middle  of  the  board. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Victory  foods  at  any  price  are  cheaper  than  the  price  of  Defeat. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

"They  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."     Who  do  they  serve  P     Germany  ! 

•     THIRD  WEEK; 

1  This  is  the  month  for  Victory  Sugar.  Hoarding  is  forbidden.  Boys  and  Girls, 
Sugar  Maple  Trees  are  Hoarding  Sugar.  The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion hereby  requests  you  to  take  from  them  by  force  all  the  Sugar  you  can  find. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

"The  whole  urgency  of  the  case  is  summed  up  in  two  words.  Thrift  and  Industry. 
Get  to  understanding  the  meaning  of  both  these  words,  and  then  'Do  your  utmost.' 
Miracles  can  not  be  performed;  but  enormously  greater  good  can  be  accomplished 
if  we  all  pull  together." — The  Canadian  Food  Controller. 
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WAR  AND  PRICES. 

By 

Raymond  Pearl, 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  direct  way  in  which  probably  90 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  personally 
touched  or  affected  by  the  world  war  is  through  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  everything  which  they  have  to  buy  to  maintain  subsistence 
have  increased  enormously  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  above  what 
they  were  before.  Here  and  there,  in  our  great  population,  people 
have  had  their  souls  deeply  stirred  by  the  spiritual  horrors  of  this 
conflict,  but  in  the  great  masses  it  is  the  nerve  to  the  pocketbook 
which  has  been  stimulated  to  twinges  and  pangs.  Probably  no 
question  is  oftener  asked  the  Food  Administration  than  why  it  is 
that  prices  are  so  high.  "Must  it  be  so  in  war,  and  if  it  must, 
why.^" 

If  we  attempt  anything  more  than  the  most  superficial  analysis 
of  prices  in  war  time,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  driven  into  exam- 
ination  of  the  psychology  and  economics  of  war.  It  is  the  simplest 
of  things  to  say  offhand  that  high  prices  are  due  to  overexportation, 
to  inflation  of  the  currency,  to  dislocation  of  credits,  or  to  rearrange- 
ments of  the  world  distribution  of  gold.  Unquestionably,  all  these 
forces  are  operative  in  the  case.  But  anyone  who  tries  these  explan- 
ations on  earnest  and  patriotic  citizens,  willing  and  anxious  to  give 
their  best  to  their  country,  but  forced  by  the  disparity  between 
their  incomes  and  the  price  level  of  necessities  to  devote  the  best 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  energies  to  the  struggle  for  subsist- 
ence, will  find  these  somewhat  abstract  economic  factors  singularly 
innutritions  pabulum.  With  a  not  entirely  incorrect  instinct,  the 
common  man  feels  strongly  that  some  real  person  or  persons  are 
to  be  specifically  and  directly  blamed  for  the  high  prices  he  has  to 
pay,  and  he  wants  to  be  told  just  who  is  blamable  so  that  he  may 
appropriately  attend  to  his  case.     In  this  paper  we  shall  endeavor 
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to  meet  this  desire  for  information  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
request  is  made,  and  see  whether  by  analysis  we  can  not  find  out 
who  or  what  it  is,  in  plain  human  terms,  that  makes  prices  so 
uncomfortably  high  in  these  troubled  times. 

THE  PRODUCER. 

The  basic  unit  for  all  discussions  of  economic  valuation  must  be 
human  energy.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  man,  zoologically  speaking, 
has  to  sell.  It  is  finally  the  only  thing  which  it  is  worth  anyone's 
while  to  buy.  The  extent  to  which  under  present  conditions  the 
market  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  human  energy  is  a  free  and 
open  one,  is  a  matter  which  is  not  vital  to  the  viewpoint  of  the 
present  discussion.  Continued  individual  existence  in  the  world, 
as  presently  organized,  hinges  on  the  individual's  ability  to  drive  a 
passable  bargain  in  selling  what  quantity  and  quality  of  this  com- 
modity— human  energy — he  has  at  his  disposal.  If  the  time  ever 
existed  when  men  operated  in  relation  to  nature  on  a  strictly  indi- 
vidualistic basis,  it  might  have  been  proper  to  speak  literally  and 
precisely  of  a  "struggle"  with  nature  for  existence.  But  any  such 
stage  could  at  best  have  been  but  transitory.  With  the  very  begin- 
nings of  social  organization,  trading  began  between  men,  and  the 
mental  attitude  of  man  toward  nature  became  that  of  the  trader. 
He  drove  the  best  bargain  possible  with  the  environment  for  his 
subsistence,  expending  the  least  possible  energy  for  a  given  return 
of  satisfaction.  At  this  present  moment  of  time,  and  in  the  part  of 
the  world  to  which  we  apply  the  term  "civilized,"  human  existence 
everywhere  is  solely  a  matter  of  trade  in  human  energy. 

Now  for  war.  It  clearly  appears  that  all  of  the  activities  of  war 
fall  into  two  fundamental  categories — fighting,  and  the  production 
of  things  which  make  fighting  possible.  Both  the  fighting  and  the 
production  are  done  by  human  beings,  plain  men.  They  sell  their 
energy  for  these  purposes.  But  if  our  preceding  analysis  is  true, 
they  always  have  traded  in  energy,  selling  about  all  they  had  to 
sell,  so  what  difference  does  it  make  that  just  now  it  happens  to 
be  used  by  the  buyer  for  the  inexpressibly  unfortunate  business 
of  war  ?  It  makes  this  great  difference  that  war  is  one  of  the  very 
few  things  which  automatically  and  immediately  raises  the  going 
valuation  of  human  energy.  This  happens  for  three  reasons.  The 
first  is  because  war  stops  instantly  if  the  production  of  any  one  or 
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all  of  the  things  necessary  for  its  prosecution — food,  minerals, 
chemicals,  textiles,  etc. — stops.  Nor  can  it  be  continued  if  the 
fighting  men  stop  their  activities.  The  second  reason  is  that  in  any 
but  the  shortest  of  wars  the  output  of  productive  energy  per  human 
unit  becomes  progressively  diminished  because  of  the  withdravv^al 
of  skilled  producers  into  the  fighting  ranks  and  the  consequent 
general  dislocation  of  the  distribution  of  productive  labor.  The 
third  reason  is  that  war  is  inherently  a  wasteful  business — it  does 
not  admit  of  thriftiness  and  economy  in  its  conduct. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  men  have  been  accustomed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  sell  their  energy,  in  whatever  laborious  direction 
expended,  at  the  highest  valuation  they  could  command.  War  is 
a  laborious  business  and  forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
At  the  outstart  at  least,  and  for  most  people  permanently,  no 
normally  constituted,  plain,  ordinary  person  likes  war.  On  the 
contrary,  he  regards  it  with  the  utmost  loathing,  as  a  business  only 
to  be  entered  upon  as  a  result  of  the  most  direct  and  compelling 
pressure.  Hence,  it  follows  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  a  war,  whether  they  be  princes,  potentates,  or  plain 
people,  must  be  prepared  to  see  that  somebody  pays  at  an  ever- 
increasing  valuation  for  the  human  energy  expended  by  those  who 
actually  carry  on  the  business — namely,  the  fighters  and  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Somebody  will  object  at  this  point  that  our  analysis  is  proceeding 
along  a  false  line.  Because,  as  everybody  knows,  the  soldier  who 
does  the  fighting  only  gets  from  something  less  than  ;^io  to  about 
$1^0  a  month  wages  while  he  is  at  this  particular  sort  of  work,  and 
anyone  who  would  consider,  as  our  analysis  at  first  blush  seems  to, 
that  ,$30  a  month  in  these  times  is  a  high  valuation  for  such  grievous 
expenditure  of  human  energy  as  fighting  calls  for,  would  seem  to 
be  lacking  in  common  sense.  But  before  too  hastily  reaching  this 
conclusion,  let  us  consider  a  moment  whether  money  is  the  only 
standard  by  which  real  valuation  is  measured.  It  obvio.usly  is  not. 
I  may  expend  a  vast  deal  of  energy,  indeed  all  that  I  am  able  to 
summon  at  the  time,  in  doing  a  piece  of  work  for  my  chief.  If  he 
thinks  well  of  the  job  when  it  is  done,  his  approval  constitutes  for 
me  an  incomparably  higher  wage  than  any  money  he  could  pay 
me.     Even  though  it  is  an  intangible  wage  it  is  none  the  less  a  real 


one  because  it  gives  me  satisfaction,  and,  broadly  speaking,  to  make 
people  satisfied  is  what  wages  are  for. 

So  it  is  with  the  soldier  in  the  trenches.  His  ^30  per  month  is 
a  paltry  part  of  the  pay  he  gets  for  the  energy  he  expends.  The 
vastly  greater  moiety  is  found  in  the  sense  of  being  in  the  center 
of  affairs  which  transcend  in  interest  any  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  Again,  a  large  part  of  his  wage  is  found  in  such  things  as  the 
exaltation  of  spirit  which  comes  with  the  sense  of  patriotic  duty 
well  done,  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  bravely,  and  in  a  way 
to  command  instantly  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men,  the  most  terrify- 
ing and  soul-breaking  circumstances  which  life  can  hold.  One 
need  not  be  conscious  of  these  feelings  to  make  the  wage  real. 
Whether  subconscious  or  conscious  it  is  there.  Does  one  need  to 
cite  specific  instances  in  proof,  such  as  thousands  of  men  giving  up 
high  salaries  and  comfortable  positions  in  life  to  take  up  the  most 
grewsome  business  the  mind  can  conceive,  cheerfully  and  quickly 
upon  the  first  call  for  volunteers.^  Or  such  as  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  the  largest  cantonments  in  the  country  there  is  not  to-day  a 
single  "conscientious  objector,"  all  of  the  considerable  number 
who  started  in  that  faith  having  enjoyed  a  change  of  heart  at  the 
very  first  and  most  remote  contact  with  war  ? 

Some  one  may  ask  why,  if  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  fighting  man  with  a  "satisfaction  wage"  instead  of  a  money 
wage,  would  it  not  be  equally  possible  and  even  more  desirable  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  producer  and  thus  eliminate  this 
whole  factor  from  the  money  cost  of  commodities  to  the  consumer. 
The  answer  is  that  it  would  be  if  some  one  could  find  something 
which  would  furnish  for  the  civilian  producer  the  same  interest 
and  excitement  and  sense  of  direct  performance  of  urgent  duty 
which  fighting  gives  the  soldier.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 
Hoeing  potatoes  is  psychologically  a  very  different  order  of  thing 
than  going  "over  the  top.'*  In  the  latter  case  the  man  is  obviously 
serving  his  country  in  an  exciting  and  direct  manner,  which  calls 
for  the  output  at  every  repetition  of  the  operation  of  the  best  powers 
at  his  command.  Hoeing  potatoes  is  by  comparison  a  very  dull 
business,  the  relation  of  which  to  "winning  the  war"  or  "making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  is  so  indirect  and  so  intangible  as 
to  fail  wholly  as  a  substitute  for  a  money  wage.  Of  course,  it  is 
theoretically  possible  to  attain  that  end  by  a  wholesale  compulsion 
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of  labor,  either  without  wage  whatever  or  with  a  very  low  one,  under 
a  system  of  rigid  military  discipline  which  would  make  failure  to 
hoe  the  required  number  of  hills  of  potatoes  an  offense  of  the  same 
order  of  gravity  as  a  soldier's  refusal  to  charge  when  commanded. 
But  such  a  system  applied  to  operations  not  directly  military  in 
character,  is  by  definition  impossible  in  a  democracy.  If  you  have 
the  system  you  haven't  democracy,  of  the  brand  for  which  we  are 
fighting  at  least. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  in 
a  democracy  at  least  fighters  and  producers  can  and  do  dispose  of 
their  energies  in  war  times  at  a  valuation  far  above  that  which  they 
can  command  in  peace.  Otherwise,  the  war  automatically  stops 
so  far  as  the  particular  country  which  refuses  to  pay  at  the  asked 
valuation.  Russia  under  the  Bolsheviki  regime  has  so  refused. 
The  result  is  apparent  enough. 

But  no  one  who  wants  to  see  a  war  continued,  objects  in  the 
slightest  degree,  broadly  speaking,  to  paying  a  high  return  to  the 
fighters  and  to  those  who  produce  food  and  other  things  necessary. 
He  realizes  and  accepts  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  fight  than  to 
live  peaceably,  and  if  he  continues  the  fight  it  is  because  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  expected  result  will  be  worth  all  that  it  has 
cost.  So  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned we,  the  American  people,  who  went  into  this  war  with  eyes 
open  and  heads  erect,  believing  that  the  result  we  expect  to  attain 
will  be  worth  all  that  it  will  cost  us,  are  "to  blame"  for  such  part 
of  the  increase  in  prices  of  commodities  as  is  entailed  by  the  fact 
that  the  producer — the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  munitions  maker, 
the  shipbuilder,  etc. — must  be  paid  a  higher  return  than  normal 
for  his  energy  expenditure,  in  order  to  insure  that  he  shall  keep  on 
producing  at  the  required  rate.  Every  other  country  in  the  war 
has  had  to  meet  the  same  problem,  and  has  met  it  in  substantially 
the  same  way. 

THE  MIDDLE  MAN. 


The  organization  of  society  tends  always  to  specialization  of 
function.  Some  time  ago  it  became  apparent  to  people  that,  con- 
sidering all  the  factors  in  the  case,  it  was  desirable  to  have  certain 
persons  perform  the  function  of  distributing  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  the  producers  to  the  consumers.     These  distributors  include 
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the  brokers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers.  The  function  they 
perform  in  war  times  is  no  different,  in  kind  or  amount,  from  that 
of  peace  times.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  war  that 
the  function  of  these  men  be  performed  at  any  different  rate  or  in 
any  different  manner  than  in  peace.  Being  neither  a  producer  nor 
a  fighter,  the  distributor  is  not  directly  a  limiting  factor  in  the  con- 
duct of  war.  Since  these  distributive  industries  perform  an  essenti- 
ally nonmilitary  function  they  should  receive  no  different  rate  of 
compensation  for  it  in  war  times,  and  particularly  should  receive 
no  higher  rate.  But  the  middle  man,  as  he  has  come  to  be  called, 
is  a  very  human  person,  taken  by  and  large.  When  he  perceives 
in  the  progression  of  a  war  that  the  producer  and  the  fighting  man 
are  getting  a  larger  return  for  their  energy  expenditure,  he  forth- 
with is  excited  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Nobody  ordinarily  is  stand- 
ing by  to  say  him  nay.  Consequently,  he  starts  what  has  come 
during  this  war  to  be  called  "profiteering." 

All  of  the  recognized  economic  factors,  such  as  inflation  of  the 
currency,  heavy  exportation  and  the  like  are  ready  at  hand  for 
defense  in  the  hitherto  unlikely  event  that  anyone  started  to  bring 
him  to  book.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  present  war,  the  way 
had  been  well  prepared  for  a  run  of  profiteering  by  the  fact  that  for 
several  decades  past  the  middleman  has  been  performing  his  legiti- 
mate function  in  a  wasteful  and  uneconomic  manner. 

Towns  in  the  United  States  where  25  to  30  retail  establishments 
have  been,  and  are,  rendering  a  service  to  their  fellow  men  which 
could  be,  in  literal  truth,  better  performed  by  three  or  four,  are  so 
common  as  to  attract  no  notice,  though  it  is  clear  that  a  visitor  from 
another  planet  with  an  undistorted  sense  of  true  political  economy 
would  be  appalled  at  this  waste  and  social  disservice. 

The  facts,  however,  being  as  they  were,  the  middlemen  in  this 
country  started  a  profiteering  campaign  in  19 16,  which  went  on 
with  everincreasing  acceleration  into  May,  19 17,  and  gave  every 
promise  of  an  indefinite  continuation.  At  that  time,  however,  a 
new  factor  was  injected  into  the  case,  which  with  respect  to  food 
prices  had  reached  a  point  of  acute  seriousness.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  called  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  come  and  see 
whether  the  situation  was  not  capable  of  amelioration.  Events 
proved  that  it  was.  Mr.  Hoover  at  once  let  it  be  known  to  the 
food  manufacturing  and  distributing  interests  of  the  country  that 
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the  principle  enunciated  earlier  in  this  paper,  to  the  effect  that  the 
linking  industries  in  the  chain  between  producer  and  consumer  were 
justly  entitled  to  no  greater  rate  of  profit  in  war  than  in  peace 
times,  would  operate  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  if  Congress  were 
willing.     Congress,  in  the  main,  did  so  will,  in  August,  19 17. 

The  effect  of  the  mere  announcement  of  Mr.  Hoover's  views  in 
May  was  instantaneous.  The  general  price  level  of  food  commod- 
ities began  to  drop  at  once.  Congress,  however,  exempted  the 
last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  significant  link  in  the  chain 
between  producer  and  consumer — namely,  the  small  retailer — from 
the  operation  of  the  sound  economic  principle  applied  to  the  other 
links.  On  this  account  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Food 
Administration  to  apply  directly  to  this  class  of  middlemen  the  same 
control  measures  which  have  been  applied  to  the  wholesaler  and  the 
manufacturer.  However,  something  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  small  retailer  by  indirect  methods,  and  by  appeals  to  patriotic 
motives. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Food  Administration  control  methods  on  the 
price  level  is  worthy  of  careful  examination,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  the  most  gigantic  experiment  ever  yet  tried  in  the 
direction  of  endeavoring  at  once  to  lower  the  prices  of  commodities 
to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  high  price  to  the 
producer  for  the  raw  materials  which  he  produces.  In  any  attempt 
to  study  the  effect  of  this  control  one  is  met  at  the  outstart  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  usual  price  index  method  to  show  significant 
facts.  The  ordinary  price  level  index  is  either  a  summation  or 
average,  or  some  modification  of  these,  of  the  raw,  unweighted 
prices  of  commodities.  The  fallaciousness  of  such  indices  is  ap- 
parent. Suppose  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  dill  pickles — 
to  take  extreme  cases — to  be  equally  weighted  in  arriving  at  an 
index  figure.  Further,  suppose,  that  during  a  period  of  time  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  slightly,  while  in  the  same  time  the  price  of 
dill  pickles  advanced  sharply.  Then  clearly  the  course  of  an  un- 
weighted price  index  of  these  two  commodities  would  be  upward, 
which  in  terms  of  significant  reality  would  be  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  fact.  Broadly  speaking,  nobody  cares  if  the  price  of 
dill  pickles  goes  up,  provided  that  of  wheat  comes  down.  I  have 
lately  made  an  index  of  food  prices,  weighted  in  proportion  to  the 
nutritive  value,  in  gross,  of  the  important  staple  food"  commodities. 
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to  show  the  course  of  prices  when  one  takes  account  of  the  real 
significance  of  these  commodities  in  the  nutrition  of  the  Nation, 
The  result  is  extremely  interesting.  It  shows  that  since  the  middle 
of  May,  191 7,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  regular  decrease  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  which  the  Nation 
derives  its  nourishment.  And  what  is  best  of  all,  the  process  is 
still  going  on. 

In  the  space  of  this  brief  paper  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
deal  with  all  the  economic  factors  involved  in  the  causation  of  the 
high  level  of  prices  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year. 
Here  we  have  endeavored  to  picture  broadly  a  few  of  the 
basic  human  elements  in  the  complex.  To  these  the  economist 
could  add  a  score  of  other  contributing  factors  of  various  degrees 
of  importance. 

SUMMARY. 

In  this  essay  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  since  the 
ultimate  measure  of  economic  valuation  is  human  energy,  and  since 
production  is  a  limiting  factor  to  the  continuation  of  war,  the  pro- 
ducer must  be  paid  higher  and  higher  prices  for  the  things  he  pro- 
duces if  the  struggle  is  to  go  on.  The  only  ones  "to  blame"  for 
this  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  price  level  are  the  people  them- 
selves who  feel  that  the  end  to  be  gained  by  the  continuation  of 
the  war  is  worth  what  it  costs.  Over  and  above  this  increased 
price  which  must  be  paid  the  producer,  the  middleman  will  always, 
if  unrestrained,  add  on  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  unwarranted 
profits.  So  then  he,  as  a  class,  was  "to  blame"  for  this  added 
burden  of  cost  above  the  level  necessitated  by  the  long  continuation 
of  war  itself,  which  made  itself  so  heavily  felt  in  the  first  half  of 
19 1 7.  But  now  the  middleman  is  being  restrained,  in  very  con- 
siderable part,  and  as  a  class  is  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
restraint.  With  more  comprehensive  legislation,  every  uneconomic 
practice  in  the  distribution  chain  could  be  entirely  stopped.  In  the 
meantime  the  effect  which  he  had  upon  the  price  level  of  foodstuffs 
in  the  early  part  of  19 17  is  being  gradually,  but  steadily,  removed 
through  the  control  exercised  by  the  Food  Administration. 


COOPERATION  OF  LIBRARIES  WITH  THE  COUNTY 
AGENTS  AND  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  AGENTS. 


"The  county  agent  movement  is  the  greatest  and  most  practical 
university  extension  movement  ever  inaugurated  in  any  country. 
It  is  essentially  nothing  but  learning  democratized,  learning  brought 
out  of  the  laboratory  and  the  experiment  field,  out  of  the  libraries 
and  the  bulletins,  adapted  to  local  conditions,  and  brought  home  to 
the  farmer  by  the  power  of  personal  explanation  and  of  actual 
demonstration.  *  *  *  'Phe  county  agent  force  might  well  be 
compared  to  a  system  of  irrigation  ditches,  tapping  reservoirs  of 
agricultural  information  which  have  been  accumulating  during  a 
long  half  century  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in 
the  State  agricultural  colleges.  Through  the  county  agents  at  last 
this  stored  treasure  is  being  carried  directly  to  those  who  need  it, 
working  a  miracle  similar  to  that  which  makes  the  desert  bloom.  "^ 

Beginning  in  1903,  in  the  Southern  States,  the  county  agent 
movement  spread  rapidly  in  the  South  and  was  soon  taken  up  with 
equal  enthusiasm  in  the  North.  In  May,  19 14,  by  the  passage  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Act,  or  the  Smith-Lever  Act  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  this  work  was  made  an  organized  part  of  the 
national  system  of  agricultural  education,  comprising  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  in- 
cluding the  State  leaders  and  the  county  agents.  By  the  terms  of 
the  act  the  agricultural  extension  work  in  the  various  States  is  made" 
cooperative,  part  of  the  funds  being  furnished  by  the  National 
Government  and  part  by  the  States.  State  county  agent  leaders 
and  State  leaders  of  home  demonstration  work  are  usually  coopera- 
tively employed  and  therefore  joint  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  concerned.  These  various  county  agent 
leaders  and  home  economics  directors  look  after  the  work  of  the 
county  agents  and  the  women  home  demonstration  agents.     The 

From  "  Meeting  the  farmer  halfway,"  by  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     (In  Yearbook,  1916, 
P-  69.) 
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county  agents  are  selected  for  the  local  communities  with  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  State  leaders.  No  such  organization  of  agri- 
cultural education  exists  in  any  other  country.  The  United  States 
may  vs^ell  be  proud  of  its  accomplishment. 

What  does  the  county  agent  do  ^  He  promotes  improved 
methods  of  crop  production,  introduces  more  and  better  live  stock, 
assists  in  the  proper  organization  of  the  farm  business,  assists  in 
marketing  and  distribution,  organizes  for  the  control  of  animal  and 
plant  diseases,  looks  after  the  organization  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  and  supervises  their  w^ork,  and  in  general  encourages  com- 
munity cooperation  and  organization.  "The  home  demonstration 
agents,  v^orking  intensively  in  small  areas,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  agents,  bring  together  through  the  farm  bureau  or  other 
county  organization,  educational,  economic,  and  social  agencies 
which  are  working  to  improve  home  conditions.  They  train  local 
leaders,  develop  local  groups  or  clubs,  encourage  community  social 
life,  unify  and  strengthen  all  the  constructive  forces  for  accomplish- 
ment, providing  channels  through  which  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  may  bring  informa- 
tion and  help  the  people."^ 

When  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act  was  passed  in  May,  19 14, 
it  was  hoped  that  by  1922  every  agricultural  county  would  have  a 
county  agent.  The  important  and  far-reaching  results  of  this  wise 
legislation,  its  possibilities  and  the  visions  of  its  promoters,  began  to 
be  more  widely  understood  by  the  country  at  large  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  At  the  time  war  was  declared,  there  were  about  1,400 
out  of  the  2,890  agricultural  counties  which  had  count}^  agents.  In 
addition,  there  were  500  women  agents.  After  war  was  declared, 
the  question  immediately  began  to  be  asked,  "  How  can  the  United 
States  render  the  greatest  assistance  ^ "  And  the  universal  answer 
was,  "Food  will  win  the  war."  There  was  apparently  an  instant 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  county  agents  of  the  part  they  had  to 
play  in  the  program.  Like  a  trained  force  they  sprang  into  action 
and  made  their  plans  for  increased  agricultural  production.  Con- 
gress and  the  country  at  large  soon  realized  the  importance  of  the 
county  agent  in  the  great  emergency.  All  plans  for  increased  food 
production  centered  in  the  county  agent.  The  emergency  food 
production  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  August  carried  with  it  pro- 

1  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  States  Relations  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  p.  32. 
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vision  for  extending  the  county  agent  system  to  every  rural  county 
where  there  w^as  need  for  the  work  and  also  for  placing  additional 
agents  in  some  of  the  larger  counties  already  organized.  The  num- 
ber of  women  agents  was  increased  not  only  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties but  also  for  the  first  time  women  agents  were  provided  for  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  The  total  number  of  counties  in  the 
North,  West,  and  South  now  having  agents  is  1,900  and  the  total 
number  with  women  agents  is  approximately  i,ioo.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  agents  since  the  war  began  that 
the  Government  now  dares  hope  that  the  goal  of  an  agent  in  every 
county  will  be  reached  in  the  present  year.  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
South  Carolina  already  have  an  agent  is  every  county,  while 
Arkansas,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee  are  almost  com- 
pletely covered.  New  counties  are  rapidly  being  organized  in  the 
Central  West.  When  the  history  of  America's  part  in  the  great  war 
is  written,  the  service  rendered  by  the  county  agents  will  loom 
large.     A  study  of  the  work  they  are  doing  is  inspiring. 

How  can  libraries  cooperate  with  the  county  and  home  demon- 
stration agents  and  help  therh  in  their  work  ^  It  is  hoped  that  the 
foregoing  description  of  their  activities  will  suggest  the  answers. 
Libraries  have  been  cooperating  for  many  years  with  the  schools, 
with  women's  clubs,  business  organizations,  and  various  officials 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  communities.  To  cooperate  with 
the  county  agents  will  only  require  some  slight  extension  of  the 
libraries'  present  activities.  The  work  of  the  county  agent  and 
the  home  demonstration  agent  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  studied 
and  there  must  be  a  constant  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  libraries 
for  opportunities  to  be  of  service.  As  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  county  agent  is  to  cooperate  with  existing  agencies  in  his 
county  which  are  concerned  in  its  welfare,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  he  will  cooperate  with  the  libraries.  The  county  agent  and 
the  home  demonstration  agent  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  help 
libraries  to  do  their  part  in  the  food  campaign  by  giving  advice 
as  to  exhibits,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  they  can  probably  help 
by  furnishing  publications  and  posters  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  colleges.  Libraries  which  have  lecture  halls  could  also 
let  the  county  agents  know  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
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used  for  lectures  on  gardening,  food,  etc.  Meetings  and  lectures 
might  be  arranged  jointly  by  the  county  agents  and  the  libraries. 
In  many  of  the  counties  there  are  Farm  Bureaus  with  which  the 
county  agents  are  closely  connected.  Some  of  these  bureaus  issue 
bulletins  and  circulars.  Libraries  should  make  it  a  point  to 
receive  these  publications  and  to  give  them  publicity.  Librarians 
should  also  make  it  a  point  to  get  acquainted  with  their  county 
agents.  They  should  not  wait  for  the  county  agents  to  come  to 
the  libraries  but  should  go  to  the  agents'  offices  and  make 
known  the  resources  of  the  libraries  and  the  services  which  the 
libraries  are  prepared  to  render. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  a  word  of  caution  should  be  given. 
The  present  food  emergency  has  made  great  demands  upon  the 
time  and  strength  of  the  county  agents  and  they  are  greatly  over- 
worked. Libraries  should,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  ask  too 
much  of  them  but  should  seek  rather  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

There  are,  however,  many  little  ways  in  which  the  county 
agents  can  cooperate  without  making  any  appreciable  tax  upon 
their  time.  For  example,  when  going  about  visiting  farms, 
talking  to  farmers,  housewives,  to  the  boys  and  girls,  at  meetings, 
etc.,  the  county  agents  can  let  drop  a  word  about  the  libraries, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  library  probably  has  such  and 
such  a  book,  that  certain  information  can  be  found  there,  etc., 
provided  they  know  that  the  libraries  are  able  and  willing  to  give 
this  aid.  With  a  little  vision  and  determination,  libraries  can 
work  out  the  problem  and  when  they  do,  they  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  they  are  aiding  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
for  winning  the  war. 

Claribel  R.  Barnett, 
Librarian,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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NOTES. 

TWO  questions  frequently  asked  by  Librarians  are,  "How 
can  we  best  obtain  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletins?" 
and  "Why  doesn't  the  Food  Administration  make  the  cost 
of  living  less?"  Miss  Barnett's  article  on  the  County  Demon- 
stration Agents  suggests  possibilities  of  obtaining  information 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Pearl's  article  goes 
a  long  way  toward  answering  the  second  question. 

In  Food  News  Notes  for  December  we  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  crop  maps.  A  complete  and  most  instruc- 
tive set  of  Rhode  Island  maps  (25  in  all)  have  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Robert  M.  Brown,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School,  on  the  following  subjects: 

Directory  of  Towns. 

Density  of  Population. 

Industries:   Number  in  each  town. 

Location  of  Industries,  General. 

Location  of  Industries,  Coffee  and  Spices  (I). 

Location  of  Industries,  Flavoring  Extracts  (II). 

Location  of  Industries,  Oleomargarine  (III). 

Location  of  Industries,  Bottlers  (IV). 

Location  of  Industries,  Food  Preparation  (V). 

Location  of  Industries,  Vinegar  and  Cider  (VI). 

Location  of  Industries,  Provisions  (VII). 

Location  of  Industries,  Pickles  (VIII). 

Location  of  Industries,  Malt  Liquors  (IX). 

Location  of  Industries,  Flour  and  Grist  Mills  (X). 

Location  of  Industries,  Sausages  (XI). 

Location  of  Industries,  Grease  and  Tallow  (XII). 

Location  of  Industries,  Bakers  (XIII). 

Agricultural  Chart. 

Land  in  Abandoned  Farms. 

Corn  Production. 

Milk  Production. 

Production  of  Eggs. 

Potato  Production. 

Wool. 

Fisheries. 

If  Normal  Schools  will  at  once  cooperate  in  furnishing  libraries 
with  these  maps.  Librarians  can  more  readily  visualize  for  them- 
selves and  their  public,  the  conservation  and  production  problems 
of  a  State.  Local  products  can  be  featured  and  local  industries 
patronized  to  the  end  that  not  a  single  square  foot  of  rolling  stock 
be  used  for  unnecessary  transportation  of  food  stuffs. 
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LIBRARIES   AND  THE   FOOD    PROBLEM. 

Outline  of  Library  Activities  in  the  Interest  of  the 
National  Campaign  for  Food  Conservation  and 
Production. 

Prepared  by  Asa  Wynkoop,     Library  Director  of  Public  Information,  New  York 

State. 

(i)  Establish  immediate  relations  of  understanding  and  cooperation  with  other 
local  agencies  at  work  on  the  same  problem.  Provide  all  literature  needed  for 
those  agencies. 

(2)  Establish  a  section,  case,  or  shelf  in  the  library,  with  bulletin  board,  devoted 
to  the  food  question. 

(3)  Provide  for  this  purpose  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best  and  most  popular  books 
on  food  questions.  (The  Educational  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Education 
Department  helps  in  selecting  such  books  or  loans  them  in  limited  quantities  to 
libraries.)  Give  due  publicity  to  this  section  by  bulletins,  leaflets,  or  notices  in 
local  papers. 

(4)  Have  on  display  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the  best  bulletins,  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  etc.,  of  the  State  and  Federal  Food  Commissions,  State  and  United  States 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 

(5)  Make  a  liberal  use  of  large  posters  setting  forth  the  main  ideas  of  the  Food 
Administration,  using  those  supplied  by  the  Government  and  wherever  possible 
such  as  may  be  produced  for  the  purpose  by  sorhe  of  the  more  expert  pupils  in 
drawing  in  the  public  schools.     Change  these  posters  at  frequent  intervals. 

(6)  Get  some  of  the  main  ideas  of  the  movement  into  the  homes  of  borrowers  by 
inclosing  in  books,  brief  slips  or  leaflets  setting  forth  those  ideas. 

(7)  Watch  all  the  periodicals  as  they  come  into  the  library  for  leading  articles  on 
the  food  question,  and  post  on  bulletin  board  each  week  or  month  a  fresh  list  of 
such  articles;  or  have  such  lists  mimeographed  for  general  distribution. 

(8)  Get  economic  food  recipes  in  quantities  and  distribute  freely. 

(9)  Prepare  special-  exhibits  to  give  concrete  and  graphic  illustration  of  the  facts 
underlying  the  food  campaign. 

(10)  Hold  public  meetings  at  the  library  for  addresses,  demonstrations,  display  of 
library  aids,  distribution  of  material,  etc.  (State  Director  of  Public  Information 
aids  in  arranging  for  speakers  or  demonstrations  and  in  providing  materials.) 

(11)  Promote  the  organization  of  home  economic  clubs  and  provide  outlines  and 
books  for  consecutive  study  and  reading  by  such  clubs. 

(12)  Post  at  the  library  an  app^l  for  membership  in  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  and  enroll  members,  giving  each  the  official  card  for  home  display. 

(19) 
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(13)  Keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  ideas  and  program  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration as  rhey  develop  month  by  month,  putting  such  special  stress  on  different 
topics  as  national  needs  call  for;  as,  for  example,  the  sugar  problem  was  stressed 
in  November,  the  hog  problem  in  December,  the  garden  and  canning  questions  at 
this  time. 

(14)  Aid  library  patrons  in  taking  advantage  of  State  and  United  States  publi- 
cations of  interest  by  making  them  acquainted  with  such  publications  and  having 
their  names  placed  on  the  regular  mailing  lists.  Use  the  local  papers  to  this  same 
end. 

(15)  Cooperate  with  school-teachers  in  getting  pupils  to  write  essays  on  various; 
aspects  of  the  food  question,  and  if  possible,  get  some  interested  patron  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  of  these  essays. 

(16)  Correlate  the  campaign  for  the  saving  of  food  with  the  campaign  for  war 
savings,  illustrating  and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  they  supplement  each  other. 

(17)  Make  the  largest  possible  use  of  the  columns  of  the  local  papers,  both  to 
give  full  publicity  to  what  you  are  doing  at  the  library  and  to  emphasize  the  part 
that  food  production  and  food  economy  are  to  have  in  the  final  issues  of  the  war. 
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John  Wiley  &  sons,  1917.     131  p-     ^^1.25. 

Sprague,  C.  B.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  culture.  4  p.  1917.  (Washington 
agricultural  experiment  station,  Pullman,  Wash.     Popular  bulletin  no.) 

Wellington,  J.  W.  Culture  of  cabbage.  5  p.  1916.  (New  York.  Agri- 
cultural experiment  station.     Circular  48.) 
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Celery.  ^  - 

Allen,  W.  F.  Celery  culture.  4  p.  1917.  (Washington  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  Pullman,  Wash.     Popular  bulletin  109.) 

Beattie,  W.  R.  Celery.  36  p.  illus.  1907.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 
Farmers'  bulletin  282.) 

•     Celery  culture.     143  p.     1907.     N.  Y.,  Judd.     ;^0.50. 

Cucumber. 

CoRBETT,  L.  C.  Cucumbers.  30  p.  illus.  1906.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agricul- 
ture.    Farmers'  bulletin  254.) 

Halligan,  C.  p.  Cucumber  growing.  4  p.  191 6.  (Michigan  agricultural 
experiment  station.     Circular  30.) 

Lettuce. 

Rogers,  S.  S.  Lettuce  growing  in  California.  16  p.  illus.  1917.  (Cali- 
fornia agricultural  experiment  station,  Berkeley,  Cal.     Circular  160.) 

Melons. 

Lloyd,  J.  W.     Fertilizer  experiments  with  muskmelons.     64  p.     illus.     1912. 

(Illinois  agricultural  experiment  station,  Urbana,  III.     Bulletin  155.) 
How  to  grow  muskmelons.     19  p.     illus.     1915.     (Illinois  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  Urbana,  111.     Circular  139.) 

Marketing  the  muskmelon.     29  p.     illus.     1908.     (Illinois   agricul- 


tural experiment  station,  Urbana,  111.     Bulletin  124.) 
Troop,  James.     Melon  culture.     105  p.     191 1.     N.  Y.,  Judd.     ;^o.5o. 

Okra. 

Beattie,  W.  R.  Okra:  Its  culture  and  uses.  16  p.  illus.  1905.  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  232.) 

Onion. 

Beattie,  W.  R.  The  home  production  of  onion  seed  and  sets.  24  p.  illus. 
191 1.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  434.) 

Onion   culture.     36  p.     illus.     1909.     (U.   S.   Dept.   of  agriculture. 

Farmers'  bulletin  354.) 

Cance,  a.  E.,  Machmer,  W.  L.,  and  Read,  F.  W.  Connecticut  valley  onion 
supply  and  distribution.  122  p.  illus.  1916.  (Massachusetts  agricul- 
tural experiment  station.     Bulletin  169.) 

Greiner,  Tuisco.     New  onion  culture.     114  p.     1903.     N.  Y.,  Judd.     ^0.50. 

Jordan,  R.  W.     Onions.     95  p.     1915.     St.  Paul,  Webb.     ^0.50. 

Lloyd,  J.  W.  Onion  culture.  16  p.  1914.  (Illinois  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  Urbana,  111.     Circular  172.) 

Sayre,  C.  B.  Commercial  onion  growing.  28  p.  illus,  1916.  (Purdue 
university.     Agricultural  experiment  station,  Lafayette,  Ind.     Circular  ^"j.) 

Vincent,  C.  C.  Commercial  onion  culture  in  Idaho.  16  p.  illus.  1917. 
(Idaho  agricultural  experiment  station.     Bulletin  97.) 

White,  T.  H.  Onions.  16  p.  illus.  1916.  (Maryland  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  College  Park,  Md.     Bulletin  195.) 
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Pop  corn. 

Hartley,  C.  P.,  and  Willier,  J.  G.     Pop  corn  for  the  home.     14  p.     illus. 

1913.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  553.) 
Pop  corn  for  the  market.     16  p.     illus.     1913.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture.    Farmers'  bulletin  554.) 

Potato 

Chittenden,  F.  H.,  and  Orton,  W.  A.  How  to  increase  the  potato  crop  by 
spraying.  22  p.  illus.  1917.  (U-  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Farmers' 
bulletin  868.) 

Clement,  P.  E.,  and  Werner,  H.  O.  Potato  culture  in  North  Dakota.  12  p. 
illus.  1 91 7.  (North  Dakota  agricultural  college.  Agricultural  College,  N. 
Dak.     Agricultural  extension  bulletin  10.) 

Corbett,  L,  C.  Potato  as  a  truck  crop.  24  p.  illus.  1910.  (U.  S.  Dept. 
of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  407.) 

Fraser,  Samuel.     The  potato.     185  p.     1905.    N.  Y.,  Judd.    ^0.75. 

Gilbert,  A.  W.,  Barrus,  M.  F.,  and  Dean,  Daniel.  The  potato.  318  p. 
191 7.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan,     ^^1.50. 

Grubb,  E.  H.,  and  Guilford,  W.  S.  The  potato.  545  p.  191 2.  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  Page  &  co.     ^2.00. 

Grubb,  E.  H.  Potato  culture  on  irrigated  farms  of  the  west.  14  p.  illus. 
1910.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  386.) 

Hardenburg,  E.  V.  Potato  growing  in  New  York.  24  p.  illus.  1916. 
(New  York  state  college  of  agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  reading 
courses,  v.  5,  no.  112.) 

Kohler,  a.  R.  Potato  growing  in  Minnesota.  16  p.  illus.  1916.  (Min- 
nesota state  university,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Agricultural  extension  bulletin  38.) 

Noll,  C.  F.  Potato  culture.  16  p.  illus.  1916.  (Pennsylvania  state  col- 
lege. State  College,  Pa.  Dept.  of  agricultural  extension.  Extension  cir- 
cular 45.) 

Straight,  E.  M.  Potato  culture  in  Merrimac  Valley.  15  p.  illus.  1916. 
(New  Hampshire  college  of  agriculture,  Durham,  N.  H.  Extension  circular 
18.) 

Stuart,  William.  Good  seed  potatoes  and  how  to  produce  them.  16  p. 
illus.     1913.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers' bulletin  533.) 

Waid,  C.  W.  Some  seed  potato  questions  answered.  4  p.  1916.  (Michigan 
agricultural  college.  East  Lansing,  Mich.     Extension  division.     Bulletin  3.) 

Standardization  and  group  classification  of  potato  varieties  for  Michi- 
gan. 15  p.  illus.  191 6.  (Michigan  agricultural  college,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.     Extension  division.     Bulletin  5.) 

Suggestions  for  growing  potatoes.     6  p.     1917.     (Michigan  agricul- 


tural college,  East  Lansing,  Mich.     Extension  division.     Bulletin  7.) 

Rhubarb. 

Morse,   J.   E.,   and   Fiske,   G.    B.     New  rhubarb   culture.     130  p.     1901. 

N.  Y.,  Judd.    ^0.50. 
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Squash. 

Gregory,  J.  |.  H,  Squashes:  how  to  grow  therrio  94  p.  1893.  N.  Y., 
Judd.     ^0.30. 

Sweet  corn. 

Wilkinson,  A.  E.     Sweet  corn.     203  p.     1915.     N.  Y.,  Judd.     $0."]^. 

Sweet  potato. 

Beattie,  W.  R.  Sweet  potatoes.  39  p.  illus.  1908.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture.    Farmers'  bulletin  324.) 

Durst,  C.  E.  Methods  of  fertilizing  sweet  potatoes.  11  p.  illus.  1916, 
(Illinois  agricultural  experiment  station,  Urbana,  111.     Bulletin  188.) 

FiTZ,  James.     Sweet  potato  culture.     1911.     N.  Y.,  Judd.     ^0.50. 

Hart,  J.  F.  Handling  small  sweet  potato  crop.  4  p.  1917-  (Georgia  state 
college  of  agriculture,  Athens,  Ga.     Extension  division.     Circular  65.) 

Harter,  L.  L.  Sweet  potato  diseases.  26  p.  illus.  1916.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of 
agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  714.) 

McHatton,  T.  H.,  Firor,  J.  W.,  and  Jones,  G.  Growing  sweet  potatoes. 
23  p.  illus.  1917.  (Georgia  state  college  of  agriculture,  Athens,  Ga. 
Extension  division.     Bulletin,     v.  6,  no.  11.) 

Mooring,  D.  C.  Sweet  potatoes.  10  p.  illus.  1916.  (Oklahoma  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college,  Stillwater,  Okla.  Extension  division.  Cir- 
cular 35.) 

Sweet  potatoes — their  value  and  culture.     4  p.     1917-     (Oklahoma 

agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  Stillwater,  Okla.  Extension  division. 
Circular  49.) 

Tomato. 

Corbett,  L.  C.  Tomatoes.  32  p.  illus.  1905.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agricul- 
ture.    Farmers'  bulletin  220.) 

Lloyd,  John  W.,  and  Brooks,  I.  S.  Growing  tomatoes  for  early  market. 
42  p.  illus.  1914.  (Illinois  agricultural  experiment  station,  Urbana,  111. 
Bulletin  144.) 

Rogers,  Stanley  S.  Tomato  growing  in  California.  12  p.  1916.  (Cali- 
fornia agricultural  experiment  station.     Circular  147.) 

Schermerhorn,  L.  G.  Tomato  culture  in  Montana.  9  p.  illus.  1915. 
(Montana  agricultural  experiment  station.     Circular  44.) 

Stuckey,  H.  p.  Tomatoes.  40  p.  illus.  1915.  (Georgia  experiment  sta- 
tion.    Bulletin  112.) 

Tracy,  W.  W.,  sr.     Tomato  culture.     150  p.     1907.     N.  Y.,  Judd.     ^0.50. 

Wellington,  J.  W.  Tomato  culture.  3  p.  1915.  (New  York  agricultural 
experiment  station.     Circular  34,) 
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By  the  Food  Administration. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  of  linseed  cake  for  Holland  to  be  sold  in  the 

United  States. 
Nonessential  food  producers  to  be  allowed  80  per  cent  sugar. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  settlement  of  New  York  milk  prices. 
Sugar  reduced  i  cent  per  pound,  seaboard  area. 
Federal  Food  Administrators  to  meet  January  8  and  9. 
French  bread  ration  reduced. 

Regulatory  measures  expected  to  reduce  prices  salt-water  fish. 
British  Food  Controller  declares  situation  in  England  and  France 

critical. 
Federal  Food  Administrators  arriving  for  two-day  conference. 
Butter,  sugar,  ham,  bacon,  soap  prices  in  Berlin. 
Binder  twine  placed  under  control. 
Edmund   Mitchell   appointed   Federal  Food  Administrator  for 

Delaware. 
Official  administration  flag  for  hotels,  etc. 
First  day's  session  of  Food  Administrators. 

State  Merchant  Representative  Conference  in  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 5. 
Details  to  be  announced  shortly  for  control  of  manila  hemp. 
Food  Administration  to  buy  30  per  cent  of  milling  output. 
Second  day  of  administrators'  meeting.     Message  from  Hanna. 
Statement  outlining  allies'  needs  and  means  necessary  to  assure 

supplies. 
Boarding-house  pledge  card  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
Milling  Division  to  assist  mills  in  converting  machinery  to  grind 

barley,  rye,  and  corn. 
Interpretation  of  ammonia  proclamation. 
Seventy-five  thousand  retailers  sign  pledge. 
Interpretation    of  proclamation    placing   cattle-feeds   industries 

under  license. 
Interpretation  of  proclamation  licensing  fishing  industry. 
Dr.   Garfield   notifies    Federal    Fuel   Administrators   that   food 

industries  are  to  be  supplied  with  coal. 
Tin-plate  conservation  committee  to  meet  tomorrow. 
Food  industries  unaffected  by  fuel  order  enumerated. 
Contract  for  Cuban  sugar  announced. 
(30) 
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No.  591.  Jan.  19.  Three  unlicensed  Pittsburgh  retail  grocers  denied  supplies. 

592.  Jan,  19.  Butter  price  for  New  York  and  Chicago  set. 

593.  Jan.  20.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  retailers  close  of  second  week 

sign  pledge. 

594.  Jan.  21.  Shreveport,  La.,  cottonseed  dealer  has  license  revoked. 

595.  Jan.  23.  Wholesale  and  retail  food  stores  should  close  at  noon  on  heatless 

days. 

596.  Jan.  23.  Newport  News,  Va.,  firm  whose  license  was  revoked,  tries  to 

obtain  license  under  another  firm  name. 

597.  Jan.  24.  License  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  wholesale  grocer  revoked. 

598.  Jan.  25.  Sufficient  tin  plate  secured  to  permit  canners  to  can  additional  25 

per  cent  of  indicated  pack. 

599.  Jan.  25.  Lord  Rhondda's  telegram  and  accompanying  statement. 

600.  Jan„  26.  Summary  of  rules  for  further  conservation  in  foodstuffs. 

600B.  Jan.  26,  President's  proclamation  dealing  with  further  food  conservation. 

601.  Jan.  26.  Food  conservation  for  crews  of  American  steamers. 
600A.  Jan.  28.  Text  of  1918  Home  card. 

602.  Jan.  27.  New  York  wholesale  grocer  has  license  revoked. 

603.  Jan.  29.  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  Congressman  Anderson  on  pending  legis- 

lation. 

604.  Jan.  29.  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell  joins  Food  Administration  staff. 

605.  Jan.  28.  Food  Administration  warns  against  unwarranted  meat  price  in- 

crease on  account  of  shortage. 

606.  Jan.  29.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  wholesale  grocer  has  license  revoked. 

607.  Jan.  30,  Clio,  S.  C,  Company  loses  license. 

608.  Jan.  290  Bakers  may  use  name  "Victory  Bread"  to  advertise  product, 

provided  it  contains  no  more  than  80  per  cent  wheat  flour. 

609.  JaHo  29.  Schulze  Baking  Company,  Chicago,  gives  copyright  on  name 

Victory  Bread  to  Food  Administration. 

610.  Jan.  29.  Wealthy  New  York  families  to  be  placed  on  voluntary  "War 

rations." 
610A.  Jan.  30.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  mixed  feeding  stuffs  placed  under 
license. 

611.  Jan.  30.  Baking  Company  of  Canton,  Ohio,  pays  ;^3,ooo  fine  account 

sugar  sales. 

612.  Jan„  30.  Director-General  McAdoo  and  Food  Administration  cooperate 

in  car  distribution  for  food  and  feed  trades. 
6130  Jan.  30.  California  commission  appointed  to  determine  cost  of  producing 
sugar  beets  in  that  State. 

614.  Jan.  30.  Ration  for  wealthy  New  York  families  announced. 

615.  Jan.  31.  Hotels  and  restaurants  requested  to  mail  meatless,  wheatless^ 

and  porkless  day  menus  to  Food  Administration. 

616.  Jan.  31.  Importers  and  distributors  of  grain  coffee  placed  under  license. 

617.  Jan.  31.  New  regulations  extending  licensing  of  bakers. 

618.  Jan.  31.  Canners  and  wholesale  grocers  permitted  to  negotiate  sales  on 

hand  after  to-morrow  in  canned  foods. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  FOR  MARCH. 

ATLANTIC   MONTHLY,  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mas, 

Herbert  Hoover  as  Individual  and  Type,  Vernon  Kellogg. 
AMERICAN   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

(January.) 

Green  Oysters. 

The  Tax  on  Oleomargarine. 

The  Food  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  War  Times. 

(February.) 

The  Cost  of  Adequate  Nutrition-. 

What  Constitutes  Good  Milk  .? 
THE   DESIGNER,  12-16  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Peanut  as  a  Staple  Food,  Ellsworth  Gage. 

Luxuries  within  the  Law,  Helena  Hudson  and  others. 

Cook  Without  Fire  and  Save  Coal  (written  for  the  Designer  in  the  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration). 
FORECAST   MAGAZINE,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Disposal  of  Municipal  Waste,  Mary  Dudderidge. 

Beans,  the.  Gift  of  the  Gods,  Irving  Chandler. 

The  Hen,  Weapon  of  Defense,  J.  B.  Harrington. 

Continuing  the  War  Garden,  G.  C.  Hopkins. 

Oysters  as  a  Food  Supply,  C.  Houston  Goudiss. 
FRUIT   DISPATCH,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 

Bananas  as  a  War  Food. 
GOOD   HOUSEKEEPING,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  Little  Bit  of  Whole  Truth,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

Consider  the  Soil,  Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 

What  a  Child  Should  Eat,  Jessamine  Chapman  Williams. 

A  Gun  for  the  Kitchen  Soldiers. 

The  Old-Time  Savory  Stew,  Mabel  J.  Crosby. 

There's  Macaroni  Too,  Dorothy  B.  Marsh. 

Tested  and  Approved  Recipes  for  War-Time  Saving  and  Economy. 

Variety  in  the  Staff  of  Life,  Rachel  F.  Dahlgren. 

Tested  and  Approved  Foods. 

(32) 
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JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dietary  Study  at  Vassar  College,  Annie  L.  McLeod  and  Mary  A.  Griggs. 

The  Work  of  the   Dietitian  in  the   Canadian  Military  Hospitals, 
Violet  M.  Ryley. 

Conservation  and  Club  Work,  Lucile  Wheeler. 

Project  in  Home  Economics  Teaching,  W.  W.  Charters. 

The  Home  Economics  Teacher  in  the  Rural  School,  Helen  Graham. 

Publications  of  the  Food  Administration. 

What  We  Shall  Wear  Next  Year,  Amy  L.  Rolfe. 

Doing  Our  Level  Best. 

Milk. 
HOUSE   BEAUTIFUL,  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Somewhere  in  New  England,  by  a  Hoover  Recruit. 
HOUSEWIVES    MAGAZINE,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Feed  Your  Family  Wisely  and  Well,  Helene  M.  Pope. 

What  is  Barley  .'' 

The  Mistakes  of  My  Last  Year's  Garden. 

Our  Domestic  Oils. 

Peanuts  as  a  Food  Product. 

The  Cheese  Market. 

Cheese  Recipes,  Lilla  P.  Frick. 

Camouflage  Recipes. 

Food  Administration  Notes  in  War  Service  Department. 

Oysters  and  Recipes. 

Our  New  Meat  Supply,  E.  L.  Gilliam. 
LADIES'    HOME    JOURNAL,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

War  Winning  Women. 

The  New  Ways  in  Which  I  Serve  Fish,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Scott. 

Food  Saving  Movies:   Are  You  Helping  to  Save  the  Fats,  Virginia  E. 
Kift. 

The  Truth  About  Milk,  Dudley  Harmon. 

Dollar  Stretchers. 

What  is  Butter  and  of  What  are  its  Substitutes  Made,  Janet  M.  Todd. 

What  I  do  with  Stale  Bread,  Harriet  Coates. 

Bananas,  A  Cheap  Food  We  Overlook  and  What  I  Have  Made  of 
Dried  Fruits,  Marion  Harris  Neil. 

Sugarless  Sweets,  Edith  M.  Barber. 

Is  THE  Army  Wasting  Food.?  Dudley  Harmon. 

When  You  Eat  Down  Town,  How  to  Censor  the  Bill  of  Fare,  Clara 
Tarbell. 
LITERARY   DIGEST,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

(February.) 

The  World  Starving  to  Death. 

Raise  Your  Own  Sugar  Beets. 

The  Truth  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sugar  Barrel, 

Saving  Wheat  by  Saving  Meat. 
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MODERN    HOSPITAL,  iii  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

(February.) 

The  Work  of  the   Dietitian   in  the   Canadian   Military  Hospitals, 
Violet  M.  Ryley. 
MOTHER'S   MAGAZINE,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Home  and  Vegetable  Garden. 

Washington  Bureau. 

Tested  Recipes. 
MODERN  PRISCILLA. 

Feeding  the  Soldiers,  Annie  Robbins  Tarbox. 
NATIONAL    FOOD    MAGAZINE,  Pierce  Publishing  Co.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Home  Economics. 

Food  Conservation. 

Food  Conservation  Menus. 

Victory  Menus. 

Food  Camouflage. 
PICTORIAL    REVIEW,  Pictorial  Review  Building,  New  York  City. 

Fuel  Saving  in  the  Kitchen,  Ida  C.  B.  Allen. 

Eight-and-a-Half  Cent  Meals,  Myra  Kenton  Lowden. 

With  Dates  and  Figs,  Lily  Haxworth  Wallace. 
WOMAN'S    HOME    COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  About  Your  War  Garden,  Grace  Tabor. 

Ways  to  Save  Fuel  in  Cooking,  Alice  Bradley. 

Nut  Dishes  that  Save  Fats,  Alice  Bradley. 

A  Sixty-Five  Cent  Piece  of  Beef, 

Keeping  Bees,  Frank  C.  Pellett. 
WOMAN'S    MAGAZINE,  3  MacDougal  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hot,  Delicious,  Nourishing  Soups. 

Your  Family  Needn't  Give  up  Desserts. 

The  Right  Food  for  School  Children,  Mary  E.  Bayley. 
WOMAN'S    WORLD,   107-1 1 1  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Serve  Fish  and  Save  Red  Meat. 

Try  These  War-Winning  Recipes. 

Use  the  Spud. 

How  TO  Help  Uncle  Sam. 


LIST  OF  STATE  MERCHANT 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

United  States  Food  Administration. 

JANUARY  1, 1918. 

ALABAMA.     Julius  Hammel,  L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile. 

ARIZONA.     H.  D.  Aitken,  Bashford-Burmister  Co.,  Prescott. 

ARKANSAS.     B.  P.  Kidd,  Doyle-Kidd  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA.     Geo.  W.  Kleiser,  213  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CONNECTICUT.     Isidore  Wise,  Wise,  Smith  &  Co.,  Hartford. 

COLORADO.     C.  MacA.  Willcox,  Daniels  &  Fisher  Co.,  Denver. 

DELAWARE. 

FLORIDA.     Fred  Meyerheim,  Kohn-Furchgott  Co.,  Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA.     F.  J.  Paxon,  Davison-Paxon-Stokes  Co.,  Atlanta. 

IDAHO.     C.  C.  Anderson,  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS.     C.  P.  Summers,  John  Bressmer  Co.,  Springfield. 

INDIANA.     Myer  Heller,  Kahn-Heller  Co.,  Newcastle. 

IOWA.     M.  L.  Parker,  M.  L.  Parker  Co.,  Davenport. 

KANSAS.    T.  H.  McManus,  The  McManus  Co.,  Newton. 

KENTUCKY.     Ben  Straus,  Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  Louisville. 

LOUISIANA.     S.  J.  Shwartz,  Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE.     Fred  E.  Eastman,  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Portland. 

MARYLAND.     Henry  Oppenheimer,  Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS.     George  W.  Mitton,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN.     Oscar  Webber,  J.  L,  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA.     Bennett  Buchman,  The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI.     R.  E.  Kennington,  R.  E.  Kennington  Co.,  Jackson. 

MISSOURI.     M.  L.  Wilkinson,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods    Co. 

St.  Louis. 
MONTANA.    W.  J.  Strain,  Great  Falls. 
NEBRASKA.     Cliff  Crooks,  Fairbury. 
NEVADA.     John  S.  Mitchell,  242  Commercial  Row,  Reno. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     David  E.  Murphy,  Concord. 

NEW  MEXICO.     C.  O.  Cushman,  Washburn  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Albuquerque. 
NEW  YORK.    Michael  Friedsam,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York. 
NEW  JERSEY.    Frank  P.  Ford,  L.  S.  Plaut  Co.,  Newark. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.    J.  B.  Ivey,  J.  B.  Ivey  Co.,  Charlotte. 
NORTH  DAKOTA.    E.  A.  Ricker,  E.  A.  Ricker  Co.,  Fargo. 
OHIO.     Max  Morehouse,  Morehouse-Martens  Co.,  Columbus. 
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OKLAHOMA.     W.  J.  Pettee,  Oklahoma  City. 
OREGON.     J.  H.  DuNDORE,  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

RHODE  ISLAND.     F.  W.  Aldred,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.    S.  E.  Hendrix,  Columbia. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA.    Robt.  H.  Angell,  Olwin-Angell  Co.,  Aberdeen. 
TENNESSEE.     C.  A.  Gerber,  John  Gerber  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
TEXAS.     Alex.  Sanger,  Sanger  Bros.  Co.,  Dallas. 

UTAH.     Walter  C.  Lewis,  Walker  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
VERMONT.     F.  D.  Abernethy,  Burlington. 
VIRGINIA.     George  MacBain,  George  MacBain  Co.,  Roanoke. 
WASHINGTON.     A.  J.  Rhodes,  The  Rhodes  Co.,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.     Charles   F.  Anderson,  Anderson-Newcomb   Co.,  Hunt- 
ington. 
WISCONSIN.     C.  Herzfeld,  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
WYOMING.     H.  C.  Stevens,  Stevens,  Fryberger  &  Co.,  Sheridan. 
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GRACE  AT  TABLE. 

1918. 

Here  we  gather,  dear  All-Father, 
Round  Thy  table  to  be  fed. 
'Tis  Thy  gift, — our  daily  bread. 

As  we  gather  to  be  fed 

Nations  plead  for  daily  bread, — 

Fighting  son  and  anguished  mother, 

Orphaned  children, — all  together 

Pray  to  Thee  for  daily  bread. 

At  Thy  common  table,  Father, 

Ask  we  all  for  daily  bread. 

God,  All-Father,  hear  our  prayer! 
Move  our  hearts  and  minds  to  share 
With  Thy  children  at  Thy  table 
This  Thy  gift  of  daily  bread, — 
Sacred  gift  of  daily  bread! 

Lest  they  perish,  swift  and  eager 
Share  we  now  our  daily  bread. 
Give  through  us,  O  great  All-Father, 
To  Thy  children,  daily  bread! 

Sarah  Louise  Arnolo. 
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FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

W 

[LEASE  reserve  one  board  for  Food  Facts  and  head  it  with 
"Food  Will  Win  The  War."     If  you  have  not  time  to  col- 
lect material,  cut  out  the  following  items  and  put  one  at  a 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  board, 

FIRST  WEEK. 

"The  whole  Nation  is  being  asked  to  reduce  food  consumption  in  the  interest  of 
our  armies  abroad.  The  fate  of  the  war  may  well  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
such  reductions  are  accepted." — The  Earl  of  Derby. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

"I  fear  the  disciphned  people  behind  the  German  army,  the  rationed  family  and 
the  determination  of  wife  and  sister  and  daughter  and  mother  to  stand  and  starve  so 
that  their  fighting  men  may  be  fed.  I  fear  it  more  than  the  Imperial  Army  itself." — 
Lloyd  George. 

THIRD  WEEK. 

"Unless  the  people  of  North  America  do  their  utmost  to  conserve  and  to  produce 
food  it  means  one  of  two  ugly  alternatives — defeat  or  destitution  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England." — Canadian  Bulletin. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

The  Food  Administration  is  a  body  deHberately  planned  to  cooperate  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  participate.  The  laws  of  the  Food 
Administration  are  not  decrees  from  on  high  or  deductions  from  abstract  princi- 
ples; they  are  adjustments  between  mterests  which  must  cooperate  in  a  given  effort. 
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A  NEW  PRICE  INDEX. 

By  Raymond  Pearl, 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminisfratinn. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  general  trend  of  commodity  prices 
as  a  whole,  it  has  long  been  a  common  practice  among  economists 
to  resort  to  the  device  of  price  indices.  An  index  number  is 
formed  by  combining  by  one  or  another  mathematical  method  the 
separate  prices  of  the  commodities  which  are  to  be  studied  as  a 
group.  The  resulting  figure  is  usually  a  pure  number,  not  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents.  Its  purpose  obviously  is  to  show 
trends,  not  absolute  prices.- 

The  significance  and  trustworthiness  of  price  index  figures  de- 
pend primarily  on  the  adequacy  of  the  mathematical  devices  used 
in  the  passage  from  the  absolute  individual  commodity  prices  to 
the  final  index.  Various  methods  have  been  employed,  leading  to 
varying  degrees  of  significance  in  the  end  result. 

It  is  clear  that  the  real  desideratum  in  an  index  number  would 
be  a  final  figure  which  would  include  in  its  make-up  a  just  and 
equitable  weighting  of  the  several  individual  component  prices 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  significance  of  the  commodities  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  For  example,  to  take  the  case  of 
food,  it  plainly  is  of  much  less  consequence  to  the  Nation  to  have 
the  price  of  pickled  herrings  advance  50  per  cent  than  it  is  to  have 
the  price  of  wheat  advance  i  per  cent,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
VN^heat  means  so  vastly  much  more  than  do  pickled  herrings  in 
keeping  the  Nation  adequately  nourished.  This  factor  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  comm^odity  itself  in  the  general  scheme  of  things 
has  not  usually  been  properly  taken  care  of  in  calculating  index 
figures.  Because  of  the  special  and  particular  importance  of 
this  principle  in  the  case  of  food  we  have  made  a  study  of  the 
formation  of  adequate  index  figures  for  the  producers'  received 
prices  and  the  consumers'  paid  prices  for  the  basic  food  commodi- 
ties, with  the  results  set  forth  in  the  present  paper.  For  practical 
reasons  the  nearest  it  has  been  possible  to  get  to  the  consumer  in 
such  a  study  is  the  wholesaler,  and  we  have  consequently  at  that 
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end  taken  the  wholesale  prices  paid  by  the  retailer  for  his  goods. 
So  far  as  trends  are  concerned  wholesale  price  index  figures  will 
show  precisely  the  same  tendencies  as  retail  prices.  Examina- 
tion of  the  facts  shows  that  fluctuation  in  the  wholesale-retail 
differential  are  not  of  an  order  of  magnitude  which  would  affect  an 
index  figure  calculated  as  the  present  ones  are. 

The  wholesale  price  index  is  based  on  the  wholesale  prices  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  wheat 
flour,  beans,  canned  peas,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  salmon,  canned 
sardines,  and  refined  sugar.  It  is  obtained  by  weighting  the  price 
of  each  commodity  by  the  average  production  of  that  commodity 
in  the  three  prewar  years,  1911-1913,  expressed  in  terms  of  food 
value.  For  instance,  the  price  of  wheat  in  July,  1914,  was  ^^0.866 
per  bushel,  while  the  average  prewar  production  was  704,995,000 
bushels,  or  in  terms  of  food  value  69,540,707,000,000  calories. 
For  convenience  in  calculating,  the  food  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  taken  as  100;  the  price  per  bushel,  $0,866,  was  therefore  mul- 
tiplied by  the  weight  100.  Similarly,  the  food  value  of  the  aver- 
age prewar  corn  crop  was  258,049,799,000,000  calories,  or  3,7108 
times  that  of  the  wheat  crop;  the  July,  1914,  price  of  corn  was, 
therefore,  multiplied  by  the  weight  371.08.  In  the  same  way  the 
price  for  the  month  of  each  commodity  was  multiplied  by  the  rela- 
tive prewar  production  of  that  commodity  expressed  in  calories. 
The  products  were  then  added  together  and  divided  by  the  sum 
of  the  weights  by  which  the  various  prices  had  been  multiplied. 
The  quotient,  multiplied  by  100,  is  the  wholesale  price  index  for 
July,  1914.  For  any  other  month  the  price  of  wheat  for  that 
month  is  multiplied  by  100,  the  price  of  corn  for  that  month  by 
371.08,  etc.,  and  the  products  summed  and  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  weights  as  before.  A  table  of  the  price  indices  so  obtained  is 
given  in  Table  I  by  months,  from  July,  1914,  to  February,  1918. 

Table  I. — Absolute  wholesale  price  index  hy  months,  July,  igi4,  to  February,  igi8. 


Months. 

1914 

191S 

1916 

1917 

I91S 

148.1 
155.4 
153.2 
158.3 
159.2 
143.9 
150.1 
140.7 
129.2 
129.0 
126.4 
137.1 

146.3 
145.9 
143.3 
151 0 
147.4 
141.9 
150.5 
160.5 
180.9 
195.5 
201.5 
182.3 

200.5 
203.0 
224.9 
268.4 
314-0 

301. s 
310.2 

313.8 
303.8 
290.7 

291.2 
276.2 

270.9 
273.6 

Fe'o'"uary   ,  . ••.....•...... 

March 

Anril 

May 

,     -' 

June    

I'jiv 

124.1 
139.2 
143.8 
137.0 
135.7 
133.1 

October    

November 

The  producers*  price  index  was  calculated  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  it  was  based  on  the  prices  received  by  producers  and  the 
prewar  production  in  terms  of  nutritive  values  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  apples,  hay, 
cotton  seed  (in  this  case  the  nutritive  value  of  the  cottonseed  cake 
production  was  used),  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
beans,  and  peanuts.  Table  II  gives  it  by  years  from  191 1  to  1916, 
and  by  months  from  January,  19 17,  to  February,  19 18. 

Table   II. — Absolute  producers"  price  index. 


Date. 

Index. 

Date. 

Index. 

Date. 

lades. 

i70.o 

427.0 

3SS-I 
382.1 
351. 1 
356.7 
404.4 

February,  1917 

418.0 

428.1 
466.0 
S3 1 -9 
554-1 
530-2 
514-6 

March,  1917 

October,  1917      

538.0 
564.6 
604.9 
632.1 
639-5 

April,  1917 

May,  1917 

December,  1917 

June,  191 7 

July,  191 7 

T^e^n>ary,  1918    .....  ^  . 

August,  IQI7 

Dividing  the  absolute  wholesale  price  index  (x  100)  for  each 
month  by  the  average  index  figures  from  July,  19 14,  to  February, 
19 1 8,  and  dealing  similarly  with  the  absolute  producers'  index  we 
obtain  the  relative  price  indices  of  Tables  III  and  IV,  which  are 
directly  comparable  with  each  other.  It  is  these  comparable 
relative  indices  from  August,  19 14,  to  date  which  are  plotted  on 
Chart  I. 

Table  III. — Relative  wholesale  index. 
[With  Chart  i\ 


January.  .  . 
February. . 
March. . . . 

April 

M.iy 

June 

July 

August .  .  .  , 
September. 
October.  .  . 
November. 
December . 


Months. 


1914 


69 

77 
79 
76 

75 
74 


1913 


82 
86 

8S 
88 
83 
79 
83 
78 
72 
72 
70 
76 


1916 


81 
81 

79 
84 
82 
79 
84 
94 
100 
109 

IIZ 

lOI 


I9I7 


III 

"3 

1:5 
149 

174 
167 

172 

174 
169 
161 
162 
153 


191S 


I  Si 
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Table  IV-  -Relative  producers*  index. 

[With  Chart  i.) 


Months. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


January. . . 
February .  . 
March . .  . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .  .  .  , 
September. 
October .  .  . 
NoTcmber. 
December. 


S9 


87 
S6 
S6 


8S 
85 
8S 
8S 
85 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 


86 

87 


90 

91 

92 

93 
94 
95 
96 

97 


98 
loi 
104 
113 
129 
>34 
130 
127 
126 
>30 
137 
146 


153 
«5S 


What  these  indices  show  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale 
price  index,  the  value  began  to  rise  from  a  low  point  in  November, 
1915,  and  went  up  steadily  with  some  insignificant  fluctuations 
until  May,  191 7.  From  that  time  it  has  declined  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  to  date.  In  the  case  of  the  producers'  price  index,  the 
value  started  up  from  a  low  point  in  January,  1916,  reached  a 
first  high  point  in  June,  191 7,  and  after  a  small  drop  during  the 
next  three  months  started  up  again  at  the  same  rapid  rate,  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  January,  19 18. 

By  this  method  of  examining  the  prices  of  food  commodities 
in  relation  to  their  significance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  Nation,  we 
see  that  since  May,  19 17,  at  which  time  food  conservation  and  con- 
trol activities  began,  there  has  ensued  the  economic  paradox  of  a 
steady  increase  in  the  relative  price  to  the  producer  and  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  relative  price  to  the  consumer. 


OUR  JOB. 

i 

A  statement  in  the  primers  of  our  fathers  was  inevitably  followed 
by  a  question.  "The  cat  is  on  the  mat,"  was  not  sufficient.  The 
reader  was  not  permitted  supinely  to  accept  that  statement;  as 
soon  as  he  had,  w^ith  moist  forefinger,  spelled  out  the  final  word, 
he  must  needs  begin  again  with:  "Is  the  cat  on  the  mat.^"  where- 
upon he  was  forced  to  utter  the  strongest  affirmative  in  the  English 
language,  "Yes,  the  cat  is  on  the  mat." 

These  simple  utterances  are  capable  of  infinite  variation  untii 
finally  we  arrive  at  the  poetic  and  satisfactory  conclusion  that 
"The  large,  black,  old  cat  is  on  the  small,  white  new  mat." 

It  may  occur  to  the  conscientious  child  that  statement,  question, 
answer  and  their  elaborations  are  merely  "words,  words,  words." 
Later  on  in  his  career  he  may  be  heard  to  say  "you  can't  believe 
all  you  see  in  print"  and  if  he  remains  conscientious,  he  cultivates 
the  habit  of  recognizing  intuitively  the  basic  truth  under  the 
draperies  and  ornaments  which  adorn  many  a  plain  print  dress 
and  give  it  style. 

Until  recently,  the  American  people  assumed  the  primer-like 
attitude  of  our  fathers  toward  the  most  solemn  statement,  question 
and  answer  in  the  minds  of  men:  "We  are  at  war.  Are  we  at 
war.^     Yes,  we  are  at  war." 

Since  August  the  Food  Administration  has  been  answering  the 
unasked  question:  "What  can  we  do  to  win  this  war.?"  with  the 
assertion,  "  Food  will  win  the  war."  To-day,  almost  a  year  after 
our  entrance  into  the  war  we  have  wakened  sufficiently  to  realize 
that  our  national  bird  is  an  eagle  instead  of  an  ostrich  and  we  are 
fearfully  asking  "  Will  food  win  the  war.?" 

Men  exist  without  shelter,  vnthout  fire,  almost  without  clothing, 
and  at  the  call  they  will  spring  into  battle.  Without  food  they 
will  not,  they  cannot  fight.  Germany  has  so  managed  that  not  an 
acre  of  her  land,  not  a  square  foot  of  her  industrial  plants  is  at  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies.     She  has  been  and  is  continually  victorious, 
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Belgium,  parts  of  France  and  Northern  Italy,  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
Albania,  and  Roumania  are  her  spoils.  The  North  Sea  is  her 
graveyard  for  the  supplies  of  her  enemies. 

Russia  has  come  under  the  iron  heel  of  Germany  largely  be- 
cause the  food  supplies  for  her  army  were  unorganized  and  ill- 
managed.  German  destructive  methods  have  succeeded  in  crushino; 
a  nation  and  in  imperilling  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Will  the 
time  never  come  when,  with  face  toward  the  sun  and  armed  with 
constructive  policies,  we  match  our  fearless,  democratic,  practical 
ideals  against  the  low-whispered,  fear-breeding  insinuations  of  a 
nation  whose  God  is  brute  force,  whose  doctrine  of  hatred  is  a 
boomerang  that  must  eventually  prove  the  undoing  of  the  one  who 
sent  it  whirling  around  the  world.? 

The  arm.y  which  has  spent  years  in  laying  waste  enemy  countries, 
and  in  committing  terrorizing  and  brutal  deeds  inevitably  brings 
back  those  practices  to  its  own  land  and  people. 

The  difference  between  a  pacifist  and  a  defender  of  freedom  is 
the  difference  between  the  householder  who  permits  a  madman  to 
kill  his  wife  and  children  while  he  uses  only  words  as  weapons, 
and  the  householder  who  kills  the  madman  on  sight  and  saves  his 
family.  If  he  kills  the  madman  with  hate  in  his  heart,  he  is 
hardly  better  than  a  madman  himself.  If  he  kills  him  to  save  his 
home  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  his  family,  he  undertakes  by  his 
very  deed  the  responsibility  of  studying  and  doing  his  part  to 
remedy  conditions  which  produce  madmen. 

"All  of  us,"  says  a  soldier  of  France,  "deplore  this  shameful 
war,  but  the  majority  feel  that  the  performance  of  a  horrible  duty 
is  the  only  thing  which,  at  the  present  moment,  can  excuse  the 
fearful  necessity  of  being  a  man." 

This  "horrible  duty"  must  be  performed  and  every  man  fit  for 
service  in  every  country  will  echo  the  young  French  soldier's 
statement. 

There  are  those  who  say  "the  time  for  sentimental  prating  about 
the  ethics  of  democracy  has  passed,  let  us  get  hatred  into  our  souls; 
till  we  do  we  shall  never  succeed  in  smashing  Germany."  That 
hatred  is  the  very  thing  Germany  wants  us  to  get.  Henceforth 
and  forever  such  hatred  will  bear  the  imprint  "made  in  Germany." 


II 

Do  you  need  it?  You  do  not.  You  can  do  your  duty  as  a  man 
without  it. 

How  about  the  responsibihties  that  follow  these  dutiesP  We  at 
home,  we  who  would  also  help  perform  this  "horrible  duty,"  now 
is  the  hour  of  our  testing;  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  face  facts, 
to  accept  responsibilities.  As  dealers  in  words,  as  Americans,  as 
patriots,  let  us  see  what  part  those  words  must  play. 

"  Food  will  win  the  war,  but  whose  food.^  Ours  or  Germany's?" 
Germany  knew  so  well  at  the  start  that  troops  must  be  well  fed  to 
fight,  that  almost  immediately  she  established  at  home  the  rationing 
system,  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  science  of  substitution. 
By  autocratic  decree  she  compelled  service  and  sacrifice,  which  so 
far  we  have  merely  requested.  She  has  continuously  won.  By 
using  every  atom  of  power  developed  she  has  gained  victory  after 
victory  till  today  we  stand  in  danger  of  defeat.  Minutes  of  delay 
now  will  result  in  years  of  destructive  warfare.  Money  or  food 
hoarded  by  Americans  now  will  be  paid  for  sooner  or  later  by  the 
lives  of  men,  women,  and  children  over  there. 

The  German  historian  of  the  future  will  not  ascribe  Germany's 
present  victories  to  her  hate  and  terror  policy,  nor  yet  to  her 
treachery,  but  to  her  belief  in  the  Divine  right  of  her  cause,  her 
self-control,  and  her  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  that  cause.  Will 
our  historian  point  out  that  finally  those  motive  powers  failed  be- 
cause they  were  forced  by  autocracy.^  Will  our  historian  say  that 
with  us  they  conquered  because  they  originated  in  democracy.? 
The  acceptance  of  the  facts  that  self-control  and  self-sacrifice, 
guided  by  sound  judgment  based  on  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
are  the  winning  factors  need  never  cause  one  to  falter  in  his  duty 
as  a  man. 

Americans  have  not  been  trained  to  consider  terrorizing  an  art, 
brutalizing  a  science,  and  treachery  an  attribute  of  God.  Let  us 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  faith  in  the  triumph  of  justice,  through 
the  united  effort  of  a  people  self-trained  in  self-control,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  straight  thinking. 

Words  in  these  times  are  worse  than  useless  if  they  inflate  one 
until  he  rises  a  mile  in  the  air  only  to  find  that  a  supply  of  uncon- 
trolled gas  is  tremendously  dangerous,  since  the  higher  it  takes  one 
the  greater  is  the  shock  of  the  inevitable  fall.  Words  have  brought 
us  thus  far,  now  let  words  declare  that  we,  the  Hbrarians  of  the 
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United  States,  can  not  only  rise  to  the  height  of  our  opportunities 
but  that  we  can  sustain  ourselves  at  that  height  and  so  use  the 
words  at  our  disposal  that  they  will  result  in  constructive,  concrete 
effort.  So  shall  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
our  communities  and  of  the  men  at  the  top,  v/hose  business  it  is 
to  see  that  every  power  in  this  great  land  is  utilized. 

Be  sure  that  every  individual  in  your  community  understands 
that  he  has  a  gift  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  A  gift  no  one 
else  can  give,  the  gift  of  his  self-control,  of  his  self-sacrifice,  and 
of  his  sound  judgment.  Tell  him  the  time  for  him  to  answer 
with  the  fifth  line  of  the  primer  is  NOW. 

We  are  at  war. 

Are  we  at  war.^ 

Yes,  we  are  at  war. 

Shall  we  win  P 

Yes,  we  shall  win. 

Why  f  Because  we,  the  last,  the  youngest  Nation,  consisting  of 
every  race,  have  proved  that  the  highest  degree  of  individual  de- 
velopment is  the  surest  path  to  national  unity. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  FOOD  CON- 
TROL AND  FOOD  SUPPLIES  IN 
GERMANY. 

By  Alonzo  E.  Taylor. 

The  first  food  controller  of  Germany  was  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  von  Delbrueck,  who  proceeded  upon  the  theory  of  utilizing 
the  existing  machinery  of  prewar  conditions,  in  the  hope  that 
through  the  stimulation  of  production  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  could  be  permitted  to  operate  without  radical  control. 
He  was  succeeded  by  von  Batocki,  who  inaugurated  a  complete 
system  of  food  control  under  martial  law,  attempting  to  determine 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  all  of  the  processes  of  distribution,  prices  to 
producers,  prices  to  consumers,  and  in  effect  to  ration  the  entire 
people  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  foodstuffs,  quantity,  and  even 
in  methods  of  preparation.  He  succeeded  in  securing  a  larger 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  the  working  classes  of  the  large  cities 
and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  between  different 
groups.  This  policy,  however,  was  too  unpopular  with  the  agrar- 
ians and  with  the  wealthy  classes.  With  the  accession  of  the 
present  food  controller,  von  Waldow,  the  system  has  been  modified 
in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  to  the  effect  that  after  the  minimum 
ration  is  furnished  to  the  working  classes  in  large  cities,  the  pro- 
ducers can  sell  to  the  classes  of  means  in  the  cities  at  whatever 
prices  they  are  able  to  exact.  This  has  led  to  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  working  classes,  but  is  much  more  to  the  taste  of  the  rest 
ot  the  nation.  To-day  people  of  means  can  purchase  any  amount 
of  foodstuffs  they  desire  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  As  an 
illustration  of  price,  the  average  cost  of  a  ham  is  ^60. 

The  inequalities  in  distribution  resulting  from  the  present 
system  have  been  the  cause  of  social  unrest,  and  unquestionably 
were  factors  in  the  numerous  strikes  that  have  occurred  in  large 
cities.  These  strikes,  however,  have  never  been  really  serious, 
although  skillfully  camouflaged  to  the  foreign  press.  When  the 
strikes  threatened  to  become  serious,  the  leaders  were  seized  by 
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the  military  authorities;  and  the  rank  and  file,  with  the  docility 
and  discipline  that  has  been  bred  in  them  for  generations,  grumb- 
lingly  returned  to  work,  recognizing  full  well  that  they  would  face 
merciless  machine  guns  if  they  did  not  do  so. 

The  industrial  classes  have  been  on  short  rations  now  for  about 
two  years.  The  theory  of  the  German  ration  is  to  give  as  much 
bread  and  vegetables  as  possible,  because  this  diet  is  filling,  rela- 
tively cheap,  and  is,  naturally,  in  accord  with  the  tastes  of  the 
German  people.  Since  large  amounts  of  grain  were  secured  from 
Serbia,  Roumania,  Poland,  and  Courland,  through  military  extor- 
tion that  has  been  developed  to  a  degree  of  absolute  ruthlessness 
toward  the  populations  of  the  conquered  countries,  there  has  been 
relatively  more  grain  for  human  consumption  during  1917-18  than 
duiing  1916-17.  The  potato  crop  was  small;  not  more  than 
35,000,000  tons,  which  is  10,000,000  tons  less  than  normal. 
Germany,  in  the  prewar  period,  used  to  produce  about  45,000,000 
tons  of  potatoes  per  annum,  the  use  of  which  was  roughly  divided 
into  three  parts;  as  food,  as  fodder,  and  as  raw  material  for  in- 
dustries. When,  therefore,  the  potato  crop  was  reduced  10,000,000 
tons,  some  one  had  to  go  short.  There  is  evidence  that  there  has 
been  less  use  for  fodder,  and  also  less  use  for  food.  So  long  as 
the  working  classes  are  given  4  pounds  of  bread  and  10  to  12  pounds 
of  potatoes  per  person  per  week,  they  can  subsist  in  a  bearable 
fashion;  but  when  the  potato  ration  is  reduced  to  7  or  even  5  pounds, 
the  maintenance  of  nutrition  becomes  very  difficult.  The  present 
potato  ration  is  i  pound  per  person  per  day. 

On  account  of  the  almost  complete  failure  of  hay  and  other 
fodder  roughage  crops  in  19 17,  Germany  has  faced  the  necessity  of 
heavy  reductions  of  live  stock.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the 
count  of  swine  has  been  reduced  more  than  half,  that  there  has 
been  widespread  killing  of  cattle,  and  that  the  production  of  milk 
has  fallen  to  as  low  as  one-third  of  the  normal.  Not  much  meat  was 
obtained  from  the  slaughter  of  these  domesticated  animals,  because 
their  condition  and  weight  were  so  low.  The- meat  that  was  ob- 
tained did  not  go,  however,  to  all  classes,  but  went  largely  to  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  the  meat  ration  of  the  industrial  classes  has 
rarely  been  over  one-half  pound  per  week  per  person. 
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Milk  is  available  only  for  the  use  of  children,  the  sick  and 
wounded,  nursing  and  expectant  mothers.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  health  of  these  classes,  since  very  little  scientific 
data  are  released.  There  is  evidence  that  the  health  of  the  younger 
children  has  been  very  well  maintained.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  health  of  the  older  children  has  been  well  maintained,  and  there 
is  definite  evidence  that  the  health  of  the  aged  has  been  seriously 
undermined.  One  cold-blooded  German  biologist  esteemed  the 
increased  death  rate  in  the  aged  as  a  positive  conservation  measure, 
since  they  had  ceased  to  be  industrial  units,  possessed  no  military 
value,  and  the  higher  the  death  rate  the  less  food  required  for  these 
classes. 

In  general,  the  health  of  the  industrial  classes  has  been  main- 
tained in  a  surprising  manner  when  one  considers  the  low  ration 
upon  which  they  have  subsisted  for  practically  two  years.  These 
men  and  women  are  in  the  condition  of  trained  athletes,  thin  and 
possessing  the  low  heat  production  that  goes  with  reduction  in 
body  weight.  If  average  men  be  reduced  from  155  pounds  to 
140  pounds  in  body  weight,  it  will  be  found  that  the  food  require- 
ments will  have  been  reduced  400  or  500  calories  per  day;  in  other 
words,  for  men  at  moderate  work  15  or  20  per  cent.  It  has  been 
through  the  operations  of  this  law  that  the  industrial  classes  of 
Germany  have  maintained  their  working  output  upon  so  low  a 
ration. 

The  greatest  scarcity  of  foods  in  Germany  is  in  fats,  and  the 
Germans  feel  the  scarcity  of  fats  keenly  because  their  cooking  was 
built  around  the  use  of  fats.  The  average  issue  of  fats  of  all  kinds 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  less  than  3  ounces  per  week 
per  person.  This  is  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  normal 
consumption.  A  fat-free  diet  tends  to  be  unsatisfying,  because 
digestion  is  rapid;  and  although  the  use  of  extremely  coarse  breads 
has  been  a  partial  offset,  nevertheless  the  diet  remains  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  sugar  production  of  Germany  has  been  so  greatly  reduced, 
as  the  result  of  stringency  in  agricultural  labor,  that  the  average 
sugar  ration  has  been  2  pounds  per  month  for  nearly  two  years 
and  lately  has  been  but  i  pound.  This  includes  the  sugar  used 
in  the  putting  up  of  fruit,  whether  this  be  done  in  the  household 
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or  in  the  factory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  sugar  is  used  in 
the  putting  up  of  fruit,  which  instead  is  sweetened  with  saccharine. 
Saccharine  is  used  to  a  very  widespread  extent,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  a  positive  deterioration  of  the  foodstuffs  that  contain 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  taste.  Saccharine  tends  to  leave  a  bitter- 
sweet aftertaste  in  the  mouth,  and  when  many  foods  contain 
saccharine  and  these  are  consumed  daily,  this  aftertaste  remains 
more  or  less  continuously,  haunting  the  individual  and  acting  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  extremities  of  the  diet.  Whether  the 
absence  of  sugar  from  foodstuffs  or  the  saccharine  aftertaste 
represents  the  lesser  evil  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  breads  of  Germany  are  very  coarse,  made  from  97,  93  and 
82  per  cent  extraction  flours,  for  different  classes  and  for  different 
purposes.  They  are  all  mixed  bread,  containing  flour  of  barley 
and  rye  mixed  with  wheat  flour  in  different  proportions,  depending 
upon  the  area,  the  classes  and  the  supplies.  Where  potatoes  are 
plentiful,  these  are  also  added.  The  breads  are  dark,  heavy, 
soggy,  more  or  less  indigestible,  and  satisfy  rather  by  providing 
work  for  the  digestive  tract  than  by  providing  nutrition.  The 
standard  war-bread,  according  to  the  governmental  analysis,  con- 
tains only  4.3  per  cent  of  protein;  half  that  of  the  average  "Victory 
Bread"  of  the  United  States.  The  people  have  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned that  less  bread  and  better  bread  be  furnished;  but  the 
Government  has  always  declined,  knowing  full  well  that  the  nutri- 
tive units  have  been  so  scarce  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the 
coarse  bread  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  utilization  of  bread 
grains  as  human  food. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  food  situation  in 
Germany  during  the  past  two  years  has  centered  around  the  war 
garden.  It  may  be  stated  without  exaggeration  that  the  war 
garden  saved  Germany  in  1916,  until  the  Roumanian  grain  fields 
were  despoiled.  It  saved  Germany  in  191 7,  until  the  cereals  from 
Courland,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Serbia  could  be  gathered  and 
transported  to  Germany,  under  the  reduced  facilities  for  trans- 
portation then  available.  Around  every  German  city  or  town 
every  vacant  piece  of  land  is  under  garden  cultivation.  Each 
family  has  a  plot  assigned  to  it  and  the  women  and  children  culti- 
vate these  plots  in  the  most  intensive  manner.     There  is  evidence 
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to  indicate  that  the  food  supplies  of  the  industrial  classes  have 
during  the  summer  months  been  augmented  to  as  high  as  30  per 
cent  by  the  products  of  the  war  gardens.  While  formal  agriculture 
in  Germany  has  failed  utterly  to  respond  to  stimulation,  the  war 
gardens  have  yielded  large  amounts  of  food  in  a  time  of  most 
critical  scarcity. 

The  ration  of  Germany  is  a  military  ration.  It  is  calculated  by 
scientists  on  the  basis  of  minimum  need.  Germany  conserves  her 
live  stock  and  her  citizens  in  accordance  with  the  same  rules  of 
nutrition.  If  there  must  be  a  sacrifice,  she  w^ill  sacrifice  according 
to  the  same  rules.  Behind  the  ration  of  the  industrial  classes 
stands  the  machine  gun,  and  under  these  circumstances,  there  will 
be  no  food  riots  of  serious  importance.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
German  military  forces  will  always  be  able  to  extract  enough  from 
the  agrarian  classes  and  the  conquered  areas  to  keep  the  industrial 
classes  above  the  plane  of  actual  subnutrition. 

It  is  necessary  for  Americans  to  visualize  this  situation  and  to 
realize  that  the  negative  features  of  the  German  food  situation  do 
not  represent  positive  military  features  for  the  allies.  Germany 
will  pull  through  the  summer  if  she  can  control  and  organize  Russia 
and  may  next  fall  find  herself  in  possession  of  larger  food  supplies 
than  she  has  had  since  1915.  Food  conservation  is  an  absolute 
military  necessity  to  the  American  people,  as  critical  and  vital  to 
us  and  the  allies  as  it  has  ever  been  to  our  enemies.  Food  conser- 
vation in  Germany  was  a  defensive  measure.  Food  conservation 
in  x4merica  is  an  offensive  measure,  and  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  military  powers  of  the  allied  armies  in  Europe,  since  it  repre- 
sents subsistence  in  food  and  sustainment  of  morale  in  the  people 
of  our  allies,  without  which  their  military  forces  can  not  operate 
effectively.  Food  conservation  thus  becomes  a  positive  military 
duty  to  every  American,  and  one  that  bears  directly  upon  the 
offensive  military  campaign  in  the  large  sense.  Are  you  a  pacifist 
or  a  militarist  in  food  conservation  ? 
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FIELDS  OF  HONOR. 


A  well-known  magazine  recently  displayed  on  its  inside  cover 
an  advertisement  with  the  caption  "How  Germany  will  be  beaten." 
The  concluding  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"But  the  war  will  end,  and  end  quickly,  when  Germany  is  compelled  to  vacate 
the  Lorraine  and  the  Metz  Valley.  Germany's  greatest  source  of  iron  is  the  mines 
of  Lorraine.  Without  these  mines  she  would  not  have  sufficient  iron  for  her 
needs.  Her  supply  of  shells  would  commence  to  dwindle,  her  railroads  go  to 
pieces  so  that  transportation  would  fail,  her  guns  would  soon  wear  out  and  could 
not  be  replaced." 

On  February  19,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Germany 
was  signed.  In  fine  type  we  were  reminded  that  the  petroleum 
output  around  Baku,  Russia,  exceeded  that  of  any  single  district 
in  the  world;  that  the  coal  fields  of  European  Russia  exceeded  in 
area  those  of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  the  four  principal  fields 
being  the  Ural,  Tula,  Warsaw,  and  the  Donets,  with  others  at 
Kutais  in  Transcaucasia  and  in  Siberia.  Iron  ore  is  abundant 
near  all  the  principal  coal  fields  and  also  in  Finland.  Zinc  is 
mined  near  the  German  frontier,  copper  in  the  Urals.  Of  platinum, 
indispensible  in  chemical  operations,  Russia  has  the  largest  output 
in  the  world.  Russia  and  Siberia  are  the  principal  timber  and 
fur  regions  of  the  world.  Russia  produces  more  wheat  than  any 
other  single  country.  Her  average  production  for  1911-1913  was 
more  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  the  European  neutrals  put  together. 

We  by  service,  sacrifice  and  sharing  are  developing  the  qualities 
that  make  for  the  freedom  we  fight  for,  but  while  we  save  the  meat, 
Germany  also  saves  it  and  possesses  herself  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

We  save  the  wheat.  Germany  also  saves  it  and  possesses  herself 
of  the  vast  and  fertile  wheat  fields  of  Russia  and  Roumania  as  well 
as  the  wheat  fields  of  Belgium  and  a  goodly  slice  of  the  wheat  fields 

of  France. 
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We  save  the  fat.  The  Balkans,  China,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Russia  and  America  are  the  chief  centers  of  hog  raising. 
How  many  of  these  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies? 

We  save  sugar.  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary  alone 
produced  67.4  per  cent  of  the  total  beet  sugar  and  32.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  sugar  supply  of  the  world. 

Are  w^e  a  nation  of  cowards  that  we  fear  to  face  these  facts  ? 
Are  we  a  nation  of  slackers  who  must  be  compelled  by  force  to 
develop  the  resources  of  our  great  country  ?  No!  Our  defense  is 
that  we  are  ignorant  and  that  our  eyes  are  bandaged;  a  defense 
which  is  as  futile  as  the  conquered  soldier's  cry  of  "kamerad." 

Germany's  blows  are  always  struck  quickly.  Her  conquests 
have  assumed  the  historic  title  of  "drives."  The  hour  for  our 
drive  is  now.  The  field  of  honor  for  us  is  the  field  where  the 
farmer  strikes  quickly  with  his  well-sharpened  tools;  the  field  of 
industry  where  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers  are  alike  eager 
to  provide  speedily  the  defensive  and  the  life  sustaining  articles 
which  give  us  power  to  endure. 

"Success  springs  from  power,  power  springs  from  knowledge." 
Production  precedes  conservation;  needs  to  be  supplied  precede 
production.  The  primer  of  these  needs  contains  maps.  Two 
suggestive  maps  are  here  presented,  one  showing  the  products  of 
a  State  with  relation  to  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  population,  the 
other  giving  an  analysis  of  those  products.  If  every  library  in 
this  land  will  display  such  maps,  will  have  them  featured  in  movies, 
reproduced  in  the  newspapers  and  circulated  through  farm  bureaus 
and  granges,  at  least  a  degree  of  ignorance  will  be  removed. 
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MILK  AS  FOOD. 

[Prepared  by  the  Food  Information  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association.] 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE.^ 

Bulletins  and  Circulars. 

The  care  of  milk  and  its  use  in  the  home.     G.  M.  Whitaker    L.  A.  Rogers, 

and  Caroline  L.  Hunt.     20  p.     1910.     (Farmers'  bulletin  413.) 
Directions  for  the  home  pasteurization  of  milk.     L.  A.  Rogers.     3  p.  illus. 

1912.     (Bureau  of  animal  industry.     Circular  197.)     5  cents. 
Food  for  young  children.     Caroline  L.  Hunt.     20  p.     illus.     1916.     (Farmers* 

bulletin  717.) 
Syllabus  of  illustrated  lecture  on  the  care  of  milk.     R.  A.  Pearson.     12  p. 

1904.     (Office  of  experiment   stations.      Farmers'  institute  lecture  no.   i.) 

5  cents. 
The  use  of  milk  as  food.     R.  D.  Milner.     44  p.     illus.      1909.     (Farmers' 

bulletin  363.) 

Leaflets  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

(May  be  obtained  by  libraries  in  quantity  for  distribution,  on  application  to 

the  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Buttermilk — a  food  drink.     2  p.      1917.      (A.  I.  22.) 

Cottage  cheese — an  inexpensive  meat   substitute.      I   p.     1917.     (A.   I.   24.) 
How  to  use  skim  milk,      i  p.      1917. 
Milk  as  a  food,      i  p.      1917.      (A.  I.  27.) 
Simple  directions  for  making  cottage  cheese  on  the  farm.     3  p.     19 17.     (A. 

I.' 17.) 
Skim  milk  for  human  food.     2  p.     1917.     (A.  I.  31.) 
Ten  suggestions  for  milk  consumers,      i  p.     191 7. 
Ways  to  use  cottage  cheese.     2  p.     19 17.     (A.  I.  18.) 

Poste^r. 

Eat  more  cottage  cheese.      1917. 

(Can  be  obtained  from  the  Library,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  STATES.^ 

Connecticut. 

Cutting  the  meat  bills  with  milk.  2  p.  1917.  (Connecticut  agricultural 
college,  Storrs,  Conn.     Extension  service.     Emergency  food  series,  no.  2.) 

Milk.  Millicent  Sears.  10  p.  1917.  (Connecticut  agricultural  college, 
Storrs,  Conn.     Extension  service.     Emergency  food  series,  no.  8.) 

'The  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  available  for  free  distributioa  e.Tcept  those  to  which  » 
price  is  attached.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  Government  Priatin>  Offic4, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  prices  named. 

'^The  state  publications  are  intended  primarily  for  distribution  la  Che  states  which  Issued  them. 
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llltnott. 

Care  of  milk  in  the  home.  B.  R.  Rickards  and  H.  N.  Parker.  6  p.  1912. 
(Illinois  agricultural  experiment  station,  Urbana,  111.     Circular  162.) 

Iowa. 

Dairy  products  and  their  food  value.     I2  p.     1917-18.     (Iowa  state  college 

of  agriculture,  Ames,  I.     Extension  dept.     Short  course  class  notes,  1917- 

18,  no.  16.) 
Demonstration — eggs  and  milk.     12  p.     illus.     1917-18.     (Iowa  state  college 

of  agriculture,  Ames,  I.     Extension  dept.     Short  course  class  notes,  191 7- 

18,  no.  I.) 
Uses  of  sour  milk.     4  p.     1917-18.     (Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture,  Ames, 

I.     Extension  dept.     Home  economics  circular  1917-18,  no.  15.) 

Michigan, 

Milk.  14  p.  1917.  (Michigan  agricultural  college.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Extension  course  notes,  no.  I2.) 

Mississippi. 

Milk  and  eggs  with  general  instructions  for  preparations  for  cooking.  Agnes 
Donaldson.  14  p.  1915.  (Mississippi  agricultural  college,  Agricultural 
College,  Miss.     Home  economics  extension  dept.     Bulletin  2.) 

New  Jersey. 

Milk  and  eggs.  12  p.  1915.  M.  Anna  Hanser.  (New  Jersey  state  agricul- 
tural college.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Extension  bulletin,  v.  i,  no.  7.) 

New  York. 

Milk:  a  cheap  food.  Flora  Rose.  p.  73-86.  1917.  (New  York  state 
college  of  agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  reading  course  for  the  farm 
home.  Lesson  iii.  References  on  nutrients  of  milk.  p.  82-85.)  ^C" 
printed  by  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college,  Amherst,  Mass.,  as 
Extension  bulletin  15,  1917. 

Oklahoma. 

Milk.  Edith  Allen.  4  p.  191 6.  (Oklahoma  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  Stillwater,  Okla.     Extension  division,  Circular  31.) 

South  Carolina. 

Milk  and   eggs.     Grace  M.   Huffington.     22  p.     1916.     (Winthrop   normal 

and  industrial  college  of  South  Carolina,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.     Bulletin,  v.  9, 

no.  4,  pt.  I.) 
Milk  and  milk  products.     Grace  M.  Hufl&ngton.     10  p.     1916.     (Winthrop 

normal  and  industrial  college  of  South  Carolina,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.     Home 

demonstration  course  for  women,  no.  8.) 


POULTRY. 

[List  of  references  prepared  by  the  Food  Information  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association.'] 

BOOKS.2 

General. 

*American  standard  of  perfection.     331  p.     illus.      1915.      Mansfield,  Ohio, 

American  poultry  association,     i^i.30. 
Brigham,  A.  A.     Progressive  poultry  culture      293  p.     illus.     191 6.     Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa,  Torch  press.     ^1.25. 
*Brown,   Edward.     Poultry   husbandry.     416  p.     illus.     1915-     New  York, 

Longmans.     ^2.40. 
*Brown,  Edward.     Races  of  domestic  poultry.     234  p.     illus.     1906.     Lon- 
don, Arnold.     ;^2.oo. 
Brown,    H.    W.     A    living    from    eggs    and    poultry.     178    p.     illus.     1916. 

New  York,  Orange  Judd.     $0.-]^. 
*Dryden,  James.     Poultry  breeding  and  management.     402  p.     illus.     1916. 

New  York,  Orange  Judd.     ;^i.6o. 
Kaupp,  B.  F.     Poultry  culture,  sanitation  and  hygiene.     418  p.     illus.     1915. 

Philadelphia,  Saunders.     $2.00. 
Koethen,  Mrs.  J.  W.  A.     Poultry  for  profit;  a  practical  manual  for  beginners, 

farmers    and    sideline    poultrymen.     229    p.     illus.     1915.     Los    Angeles, 

Cal.,  Cultivator  publishing  co.     ^i.oo. 
Lewis,  H.  R.     Poultry  keeping.     365  p.     illus.     1915.     Philadelphia,  Lippin- 

cott.      ^I.OO. 
* Productive  poultry  husbandry.     2d  ed.  rev.     536  p.     illus.     1914. 

Philadelphia,  Lippincott.     ^2.00. 
*Lippincott,    W.    A.     Poultry    production.     2d.  ed.     517    p.     illus.     1916. 

Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Febiger.     ;^2.oo. 
*Pearl,  Raymond,    &  Surface,  F.  M.     Diseases  of  poultry.     342  p.     illus. 

1915.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan.     ;g2.oo. 
Purvis,  Miller.     Poultry  breeding.     348  p.     illus.     1912.     Chicago,  Saunders. 

;^i.5o. 

Robinson,     J.     H.     Our     domestic     birds.     317     p.     illus.      1913.      Boston, 

Ginn.     :?i.35. 
*Robinson,  J.  H.     Principles  and  practice  of  poultry  culture.     611  p.     illus. 

1912.     Boston,  Ginn.     ^^3.00. 
Watson,  G.  C.     Farm  poultry,     nth  ed.     369  p.     illus.     1913.     New  York, 

Macmillan.     $1.^'^. 

'  Enlarged  from  a  list  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Deveneau,  Librarian,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111. 

•Those  indicated  by  asterisk  (*)  are  especially  recommended. 
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General — Continued. 

*Weir,  H.  W.     The  poultry  book.     3  V.     illus.     1904-05.     N.  Y.,  Doubleday^ 

Page.     j^5.oo. 
*Weir,  H.  W.     Poultry  book;  new  popular  ed.     1338  p.     illus.     1912.     N.  Y., 

Doubleday,  Page.     1^1.50. 
*Wright,  Lewis.     The  new  book  of  poultry.     600  p.     illus.     1911.      London, 
Cassell.     i^S.oo. 

BULLETINS.^ 

Atwood,  Horace.  Poultry  on  the  farm.  8  p.  illus.  1915.  (West  Virginia 
agricultural  experiment  station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.     Circular  22.) 

Bdl,  G.  A.  Poultry  management.  48  p.  illus.  1907.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of 
agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  287.)     5  cents. 

Crooks,  F.  D.  Farm  poultry.  23  p.  illus.  1916.  (Pennsylvania  State 
college,  State  College,  Pa.     Extension  circular  47.) 

Dryden,  James.  Productive  qualities  of  fowls.  16  p.  1910.  (Oregon  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  Corvallis,  Ore.     Circular  10.) 

Gammack,  F.  S.  Poultry  raising  in  the  south.  34  p.  illus.  1916.  (Vir- 
ginia. Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institute,  Hampton,  Va.  Hamp- 
ton leaflets,     v.  7,  no.  6.) 

Hare,  F.  C.  Poultry  culture  for  South  Carolina.  40  p.  illus.  1916.  (Clem- 
son  agricultural  college,  Clemson  College,  S.  C.  Extension  division. 
Farmers'  reading  course.     Bulletin  16.) 

Jones,  R.  E.  and  others.  Poultry  farm  management.  16  p.  illus.  1917. 
(Connecticut  agricultural  college,  Storrs,  Conn.  Extension  service.  Bul- 
letin 8.) 

Jones,  R.  E.  Poultry,  selection,  care  and  management.  22  p.  illus.  1916. 
(Connecticut  agricultural  college,  Storrs,  Conn.  Extension  service.  Bul- 
letin 2.) 

Kent,  O.  B.  How  to  select  laying  hens.  p.  23-33.  iHus.  191 7.  (New 
York  state  college  of  agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  extension  bulle- 
tin 21.) 

Kilpatrick,  M.  C.  Rearing  of  chickens.  24  p.  illus.  1917.  (Ohio  agri- 
cultural college,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Extension  service.     Bulletin  v.  12,  no.  6.) 

Lamon,  H.  M.  Hints  to  poultry  raisers.  I2p.  illus.  1913.  (U.  S.  Dept. 
of  agriculture.     Syllabus  17.)     5  cents. 

New  Jersey  agricultural  experiment  station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Hints  to 
poultrymen.  Issued  monthly  and  contains  much  valuable  material  on 
poultry  raising. 

Paige,  J.  B.  Poultry  farm  disinfection.  4  p.  191 6.  (Massachusetts  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  Amherst,  Mass.     Circular  65,  i.  e.  66.) 

'  The  pubHcations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  arailable  for  free  distribution  with  the  exception  of  those 
to  which  a  price  is  attached.  These  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  WashingtoB,  D.  C.  The  State  publications  are  intended  primarily  f«r  distribution  in  the  States  which  issued 
them. 
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General — Continued. 

Peterson,  E.  J,     Poultry  management;  care  of  breeding  stock  and  chicks. 

10    p.     1916.     (North    Dakota    agricultural    experiment    station,    Fargo, 

N.  D.     Circular  ir.) 
Phillips,  A.  G.    Cost  of  raising  leghorn  pullets.    20  p.    illus.     1916.     (Purdue 

university,  Lafayette,  Ind.     Agricultural  experiment  station.    Bulletin  196.) 
8  p.     illus.     1916.     (Purdue  university,  Lafayette,  Ind.     Agricultural 

experiment  station.     Bulletin  196.     Popular  ed.) 
Rice,  J.  J.,  Kazmeier,  F.  W.,  and  Conway,  T.  J.      Poultry  in  Texas.     109  p. 

illus.     1916.     (Texas  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  College  Station, 

Tex.     Extension  service.      Bulletin  Bio.) 
Rogers,  C.  N.    Coi>«titutional  vigor  in  poultry.    43  p.    illus.     1912.     (Cornell 

agricultural  experiment  station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Bulletin  318.) 
A  continued  study  of  constitutional  vigor  in  poultry.     21  p.     illus. 

1914.     (Cornell  agricultural  experiment  station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Bulletin 

345-) 
Rolf,  A.   F.     The  Louisiana  farm  flock.     32  p.     illus.     1916.     (Louisiana 

agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Baton  Rouge,  La.     Extension  division. 

Circular  14.) 
Slocum,  R.  R.     Back  yard  poultry  keeping.     23  p.     illus.     1917.     (U.  S. 

Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  889.) 
Capons    and    caponizing.     15    p.     illus.     1917.     (U.    S.    Dept.    of 

agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  849.) 
Spencer,  A.  P.     Poultry  in  Florida.     24  p.     illus.     1917.     (Florida  univer- 
sity, Gainesville,  Fla.     Division  of  agricultural  extension.     Bulletin  9.) 
Spillman,  W.  J.     A  successful  poultry  and  dairy  farm.     40  p.     illus.     1909. 

(U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  355.) 
Western  Washington  experiment  station,  Puyallup,  Wash.     Monthly  bulletin. 

Each  number  contains  an  article  on  poultry. 
Accounting. 

Slocum,  R.  R.     A  system  of  poultry  accounting.     6  p.     1911.     (U.  S.  Dept. 

of  agriculture.     Bureau  of  animal  industry.     Circular  176.)     5  cents. 
Breeds. 

Howard,  G.  E.     Standard  varieties  of  chickens.     48  p.     illus.     1899.     (U.S. 

Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  51.) 
Slocum,  R.  R.     Standard  varieties  of  chickens.     I.  The  American  class.     19  p. 

illus.     1917.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  806.) 
Standard  varieties  of  chickens.     II.  The  Mediterranean  and  con^ 

tinental  classes.    26  p.    illus.     1917.    (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.    Farmers' 

bulletin  898.) 
Diseases  and  pests. 

Beach,    J.    R.     Suggestions    to   poultrymen    concerning   chicken-pox.     8    p. 

illus.     1915.     (California   agricultural   experiment   station,    Berkeley,   Cai. 

Circular  145.) 
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Diseases  and  pests — Continued. 

Bishopp,  F.  C,  and  Wood,  H.  P.  Mites  and  lice  on  poultry,  tj  p.  illus. 
igi/.     (TJ.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  8oi.) 

Halpin,  J.  G.,  and  Hayes,  J.  B.  Fight  poultry  lice  and  mites.  8  p.  illus. 
1916.  (University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  Agricultural  extension 
service.     Circular  56.) 

Herrick,  G.  W.  Some  external  parasites  of  poultry  with  special  reference  to 
mallophaga,  with  directions  for  their  control.  35  p.  illus.  1915.  (Cor- 
nell agricultural  experiment  station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,     Bulletin  359.) 

Pearl,  Raymond,  and  others.  Diseases  of  poultry.  342  p.  illus.  1915. 
New  York,  Macmillan.     ^2.00. 

Salmon,  D.  E.  Important  poultry  diseases.  36  p.  I9'I3.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of 
agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  530.) 

Schoppe,  W.  F.  Control  of  poultry  lice  and  mites,  p.  65-71.  illus.  1917. 
(Montana  agricultural  experiment  station,  Bozeman,  Mont.     Circular  64.) 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  States  relations  service.  Common  poultry  dis- 
eases.    7  p.     illus.     1917.     (S.  R.  S.  Doc.  56.     Ext.  N.  K-16.) 

Wood,  H.  P.     The  chicken  mite,  its  life  history  and  habits.     14  p.     illus.    1917. 
(U.  S.Dept.  of  agriculture.     Bulletin  553.) 
Geesey  guinea  fowls,  ducks,  turkeys,  squabs,  and  pheasants. 

Lamon,  H.  M.,  and  Lee,  A.  R.  Goose  raising.  16  p.  illus.  1917.  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  767.) 

Lee,  A.  R.     Duck  raising.     23  p.     illus,     1915.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 

Farmers'  bulletin  697.) 
Lee,  A.  R.      Squab   raising.      16   p.      illus.      1915.      (U.  S.  Dept,   of  agri- 
culture.     Farmers'  bulletin  684.) 

Oldys,  Henry.  Pheasant  raising  in  the  United  States.  40  p.  illus.  1910. 
(U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  390.)     5  cents. 

Weiant,  A.  S.  The  guinea  fowl  15  p.  illus.  1917.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture.    Farmers'  bulletin  858.) 

The    Thanksgiving   turkey.     9    p.     illus.     1917.     (U.    S.    Dept.    of 

agriculture.     Yearbook,- 1916,  41 1-419.     Yearbook  separate  700.) 

Turkey  raising.     27  p.     illus.     1917.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 


Farmers'  bulletin  791.) 
Egg  production  and  marketing. 

Alder,  Byron.  Preserving  eggs  for  the  home.  8  p.  1917.  (Utah  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  Logan,  Utah.     Circular  25.) 

Atwood,  Horace,  and  Weakley,  C.  E.  Certain  characteristics  of  hen  eggs. 
35  p.  1917.  (West  Virginia  agricultural  experiment  station,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.     Bulletin  166.) 

Atwood,  Horace.  Feeding  for  egg  production.  32  p.  1917.  (West  Virginia 
agricultural  experiment  station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.     Circular  27.) 

The  production  of  eggs  for  hatching.     15  p.     1916.     (West  Virginia 

agricultural  experiment  station^  Morgantown,  W.  Va.     Circular  24.) 
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Egg  production  and  marketing — Continued, 

Ball,  E.  D.,  Alder,  Byron,  and  Egbert,  A.  D.  Breeding  for  egg  production, 
pt.  I.  60  p.  illus.  1916.  (Utah  agricultural  experiment  station,  Logan, 
Utah.     Bulletin  148.) 

Ball,  E.  D.,  and  Alder,  Byron.  Breeding  for  egg  production,  pt.  2.  71  p. 
illus.  191 7.  (Utah  agricultural  experiment  station,  Logan,  Utah.  Bulle- 
tin  149.) 

Bassett,  C.  E.,  and  Kerr,  W.  H.  The  community  egg  circle.  7  p.  1915. 
(U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  656.) 

Benjamin,  E.  W.  The  interior  quality  of  market  eggs.  46  p.  illus.  1914. 
(Cornell  agricultural  experiment  station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Bulletin  353.) 

Bittenbender,  H.  A.  Care,  handling,  and  grading  of  market  eggs.  15  p. 
illus.  1914.  (Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  Ames, 
la.     Agricultural  extension  dept.     Extension  bulletin  25.) 

Dryden,  J.  How  to  handle  eggs.  4  p.  illus.  1917.  (Oregon  agricultural 
college,  Corvallis,  Ore.     Extension  bulletin  189.) 

Flohr,  L.  B.  Marketing  eggs  by  parcel  post.  23  p.  illus.  1917.  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  830.) 

Floyd,  M.  M.  Cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  in  Florida.  27  p.  illus.  191 7. 
(Florida  state  college  for  women,  Gainesville,  Fla.  Dept.  of  home  eco- 
nomics.    Extension  bulletin  16.) 

Kilpatrick,  M.  C.  Care  of  eggs  for  market.  20  p.  illus.  1916.  (Ohio 
university,  Columbus,  O.  Agricultural  college  extension  service.  Bulle- 
tin V.  12,  no.  I.) 

Lamon,  H.  M.,  and  Opperman,  C.  L.  The  care  of  the  farm  egg.  53  p. 
illus.  1913.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Bureau  of  animal  industry. 
Bulletin  160.)     15  cents. 

Lamon,  H.  M.,  and  Lee,  A.  R.  Feed  cost  of  egg  production.  Results  of 
three  years'  experiments  at  the  Government  poultry  farm.  42  p.  illus. 
1917.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Bulletin  561.)     10  cents. 

Lamon,  H.  M.  The  handling  and  marketing  of  eggs.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture Yearbook,  191 1,  p.  467-478.     Yearbook  separate  584.)     5  cents. 

Lamon,  H.  M.,  and  Opperman,  C.  L.  The  improvement  of  the  farm  egg. 
43  p.  illus.  191 1.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry.    Bulletin  141.)     10  cents. 

Lee,  A.  R.  Winter  egg  production.  4  p.  1917.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 
Office  of  the  secretary.     Circular  71.) 

Lewis,  H.  R.  Poultry  and  egg  production.  28  p.  illus.  1916.  (Massa- 
chusetts state  board  of  agriculture,  Boston,  Mass.     Circular  53.) 

Pennington,  M.  E.,  and  Pierce,  H.  C.  The  effect  of  the  present  method  of 
handHng  eggs  on  the  industry  and  the  product.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 
Yearbook,  1910,  p.  461-476.     Yearbook  separate  552.) 

Pennington,  M.  E.,  Pierce,  H.  C,  and  Shrader,  H.  L.  The  egg  and  poultry 
demonstration  car  work  in  reducing  our  ^50,000,000  waste  in  eggs.  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.  Yearbook,  1914,  p.  363-380.  illus.  Yearbook  sepa- 
rate 647.) 
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Egg  proJuciion  and  marketing — Continued. 

Preserving  eggs  in  water-glass  solution  and  limewater.  2  p.  illus.  IQI/- 
(U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture,  Bureau  of  animal  industry.     A.  I.  30.) 

Slocum,  R.  R.  Marketing  eggs  through  the  creamery.  12  p.  191 1.  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  445.)     5  cents. 

Thompson,  C.  W.  Egg-marketing.  16  p.  illus.  1912.  (Minnesota  uni- 
versity, Minneapolis,  Minn.  Extension  division.  Farmers'  library.  Ex- 
tension bulletin  36.) 

Wittman,  W.  T.  Increasing  the  winter  yield  of  eggs.  3d  rev.  ed.  114  p. 
illus.  191 7.  (Pennsylvania  Dept.  of  agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Bulle- 
tin 219.) 

Fei:dino. 

o 

Atwood,  Horace.  Feeding  for  egg  production.  32  p.  191 7-  (West  Virginia 
agricultural  experiment  station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.     Circular  27.) 

Graham,  J.  C.  Poultry  feeds  and  methods  of  feeding.  28  p.  illus.  I9I5' 
(Massachusetts  state  board  of  agriculture,  Boston,  Mass.     Circular  17.) 

Kem.pster,  H.  L.  Feeding  for  egg  production.  12  p.  illus.  1915-  (Mis- 
souri agricultural  experiment  station,  Columbia,  Mo.     Circular  76.) 

Protein  feed  for  la)ang  hens.  11  p.  illus.  1 91 7.  (Missouri  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  Columbia,  Mo.     Circular  82.) 

Sour  milk  for  chicken  feeding.     4  p.     illus.     1916.     (Missouri  agri- 


cultural experiment  station,  Columbia,  Mo.     Circular  79.) 

Richardson,  A.  W.  Feeding  the  winter  layers.  4  p.  1917.  (New  Hamp- 
shire agricultural  college,  Durham,  N.  H.  Extension  service.  Extension 
circular  26.) 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  States  relations  service.  Feeding  and  housing 
winter  layers.  4  p.  illus.  1917.  (S.  R.  S.  Doc.  61.  Ext.  N.  K-17.)  . 
Food  value  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

Atwater,  H.  W.  The  food  value  and  uses  of  poultry.  29  p.  illus.  1916. 
.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Bulletin  467.)'  5  cents. 

Langworthy,  C.  E.  Eggs  and  their  value  as  food.  30  p.  illus.  1917.  (U. 
S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Bulletin  471.)     5  cents. 

Houses  and  appliances. 

A.lder,  Byron.  Housing  farm  poultry.  32  p.  illus.  1913.  (Utah  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  Logan,  Utah.     Circular  14.) 

Bittenbender,  H.  A.,  and  Davidson,  J.  B.  Alovable  poultry  houses.  16  p. 
illus.  1916.  (Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  Ames, 
la.     Agricultural  extension  dept.     Extension  bulletin  37.) 

Bittenbender,  H.  A.,  and  Davidson,  J.  B.  Permanent  farm  poultry  houses. 
23  p.  illus.  191 6.  (Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
Ames,  la.     Agricultural  extension  dept.     Extension  bulletin  36.) 

Burgess,  C.  H.  A  small  poultry  house  and  hints  on  poultry  raising.  16  p. 
illus.  1916.  (Michigan  agricultural  college,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Exten- 
sion division.     Club  bulletin  6.) 


Houses  anJ  appliances — Continued. 

Dougherty,  J.  E.,  and  Lloyd,  W.  E.  Practical  and  inexpensive  poultry  appli- 
ances. 23  p.  illus.  1915.  (California  agricultural  experiment  station, 
Berkeley,  Cal.     Circular  142.) 

Ekblaw,  K.  J.  T.  Poultry  house  construction.  20  p.  illus.  1916.  (Na- 
tional lumber  manufacturers  association,  Chicago,  III.  Trade  extension 
dept.     Farm  bulletin  5.) 

Harvey,  R.  N.,  and  others.  Poultry  houses  and  poultry  equipment  for  Texas. 
23  p.  illus.  1917.  (Texas  agricultural  experiment  station.  College  Station, 
Tex.     Bulletin  207.) 

Irvin,  R.  F.  Poultry  houses  for  Georgia.  I2  p.  illus.  1915.  (Georgia 
state  college  of  agriculture,  Athens,  Ga.  Extension  division.  Bulletin  v.  4, 
no.  6.) 

Kempster,  H.  L.  The  farmers'  poultry  house.  13  p.  illus.  1915.  (Mis- 
souri agricultural  experiment  station,  Columbia,  Mo.     Circular  75.) 

The  Missouri  poultry  house.  8  p.  illus.  1916.  (Missouri  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  Columbia,  Mo.     Circular  80.) 

Kilpatrick,  M.  C.  Principles  of  poultry  house  construction.  32  p.  illus. 
191 6.  (Ohio  university,  Columbus,  O.  Agricultural  college  extension. 
Bulletin  V.  12,  no.  2.) 

Lee,  A.  R.  Poultry  house  construction .  20  p.  illus.  1914.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of 
agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  574.) 

A  simple  trap  nest  for  poultry.     3  p.     illus.     1915-     (U.  S.  Dept.  of 

agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  682.) 

Phillips,  A.  G.  Housing  farm  poultry.  16  p.  illus.  1912.  (Purdue  univer- 
sity, Lafayette,  Ind.     Agricultural  experiment  station.     Circular  ^J.) 

■ and  Jones,  Le  R.  L.     Poultry  house  equipment.     I2  p.     illus.     1917- 

(Purdue  university,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Dept.  of  agricultural  extension.  Exten- 
sion bulletin  57.) 

Incubation  and  brooding. 

Atwood,  Horace.  Brooding  and  feeding  little  chicks.  15  p.  illus.  1917. 
(West  Virginia  agricultural  experiment  station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Cir- 
cular 26.) 

~ The  incubation  of  hen  eggs.  24  p.  1917.  (West  Virginia  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.     Circular  25.) 

Dougherty,  J.  E.  How  to  operate  an  incubator.  8  p.  illus.  1916.  (Cali- 
fornia agricultural  experiment  station,  Berkeley,  Cal.     Circular  156.) 

Kilpatrick,  M.  C.  Natural  and  artificial  incubation.  16  p.  illus.  1916. 
(Ohio  university,  Columbus,  O.  Agricultural  college  extension  service. 
Bulletin  V.  11,  no.  14,) 

Lamon,  H.  M.  Natural  and  artificial  brooding  of  chickens.  14  p.  illus. 
1914.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  624,) 

• Natural  and  artificial  incubation  of  hen's  eggs.     16  p.     illus.     1915' 

(U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  585.) 
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Incubation  and  brooding — Continued. 

Lippincott,  W.  A.  Capons  for  Kansas.  Rev.  ed.  8  p.  illus.  1916.  (Kan- 
sas agricultural  experiment  station,  Manhattan,  Kans.     Circular  27.) 

Phillips,  A.  G.  Temperature  experiments  in  incubation.  8  p.  illus.  1916. 
(Purdue  university,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Agricultural  experiment  station.  Bul- 
letin 195.     Popular  ed.) 

Sherwood,  R.  M.  Chicken  houses.  15  p.  illus.  1917.  (Kansas  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  Manhattan,  Kans.     Circular  61.) 

and  others.     Chicken  management  on  the  farm.     23  p.     illus.     191 7. 

(Kansas  agricultural  experiment  station,  Manhattan,  Kans,     Circular  60.) 

Vaplon,  W.  E.     Hatching  and  rearing  of  chicks.     22  p.     illus.     1916.     (Colo- 
rado   agricultural    college,  Fort    Collins,  Col.     Extension    bulletin,  ser,   I, 
no.  no.) 
Marketing  poultry. 

Lee,  A.  R.  Fattening  poultry.  60  p.  illus.  191 1.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture.    Bureau  of  animal  industry.     Bulletin  140.)     10  cents. 

Pennington,  M.  E.  The  handling  of  dressed  poultry  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  market.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Yearbook,  1912,  p.  285-292. 
illus.     Yearbook  separate  591.) 

— How  to  kill  and  bleed  market  poultry.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 

Bureau  of  chemistry.     Circular  no.  61.)     5  cents. 

Studies  of  poultry   from  the   farm  to   the   consumer.     42  p.     illus. 


1910.     (U.  S.   Dept.  of  agriculture.     Bureau  of  chemistry.     Circular  64.) 
5  cents. 
Pierce,  H.  C.     How  the  produce  dealer  may  improve  the  quality  of  poultry 
and    eggs.     (U.    S.    Dept.    of  agriculture.     Yearbook,    1912,     p.    345-352. 
Yearbook  separate  596.) 

Exhibitions  and  judging, 

Kempster,  H.  L.     The  judging  of  chickens.     24  p.     illus.     1916.     (Missouri 

college  of  agriculture,  Columbia,  Mo.     Extension  service.     Circular  8.) 
Moore,    P.     Fitting    fowls    for    exhibition.     5    p.     1915.     (Idaho    university, 

Moscow,  Idaho.     Extension  dept.     Extension  circular  15.) 

Boys'  c  nd  girls'  poultry  clubs. 

Edson,  E.  O.  Boys'  and  girls'  poultry  clubs.  16  p.  illus.  1913.  (Loui- 
siana state  university.  Baton  Rouge,  La.     Extension  division.     Circular  4.) 

Farrell,  G.  E.  Suggestions  to  local  leaders  in  poultry  club  work.  7  p.  1917. 
(U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     S.  R.  S.     Doc.  53.     Ext.  N.  K-21.) 

Heald,  F.  E.  Lessons  on  poultry  for  rural  schools.  34  p.  1916.  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  agriculture.     Bulletin  464.)     10  cents. 

Lamon,  H.  M.  The  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  poultry  clubs.  I2  p. 
illus.     1913.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Farmers'  bulletin  562.)    5  cents. 

■ Organization   of  girls'   poultry  clubs.     11   p.     illus.     1913.     (U.   S. 

Dept.  of  agriculture.     Bureau  of  animal  industry.     Circular  208.)     5  cents. 

Slocum,  R.  R.  Poultry  club  work  in  the  south.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 
Yearbook,  1915,  p.  195-200.     Yearbook  separate  669.) 
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Boys*  and  girls*  poultry  clubs — Contiuued. 

Vaplon,  W.  E.     Poultry  management.     8  p.     illus.     1917.     (Colorado  agri- 
cultural college,  Fort  Collins,  Col.     Extension  bulletin,  ser.  I,  no.  130.) 

Posters. 

(Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of 

Animal  industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 
Do  not  sell  your  laying  hen. 
Hatch  early.     19 17. 
Produce  infertile  eggs.     191 5. 
Raise  more  poultry.     191 7. 
Leaflets. 

(These  may  be  obtained  by  libraries  in  limited  quantities  for  distribution  upon 
application  to  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
First  care  of  baby  chicks. 
Hatch  your  chickens  early. 
Preserving  eggs  in  water-glass  solution  and  limewater. 


SOME  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
SECTION,  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION, 
UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The  libraries  of  the  United  States  are  cooperating  with  the  Food  Administration 
by  means  of  the  following  organization: 

On  the  staff  of  each  State  administrator  is  a  library  director.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  director  to  see  that  the  libraries  of  his  State  put  before  their  patron*  general 
and  local  food  information.  To  assist  in  this  task,  six  to  ten  letters  are  sent  monthly 
to  each  director,  and  a  bulletin  containing  notes  and  suggestions  is  sent  to  every 
librar}\ 

Each  Hbrary  is  asked  to  assign  a  definite  space  for  the  period  of  the  war  for  a 
food  conservation  section.     The  following  uses  of  this  space  are  suggested: 

Bulletin  boards. — One  bulletin  board  to  be  reserved  for  food  facts  and  only  timely, 
up-to-date  material  to  be  posted. 

Books. — Have  on  shelves  a  permanent  collection  of  books  on  food  production 
and  conservation,  these  not  to  circulate,  in  order  that  they  may  at  any  time  be 
accessible  to  anyone  wanting  information  about  out  food  situation. 

Magazines. — Attention  is  to  be  called  to  articles  appearing  in  current  magazines 
bearing  on  the  food  problem. 

Pamphlets. — Have  on  hand  pamphlets  issued  by  the  United  States  or  State  Gov- 
ernments and  all  vaHd  information  to  be  obtained,  regardless  of  its  source. 

Recipes. — Start  file  of  economical  recipes  featuring  local  food  products. 

Lectures. — ^Where  a  library  has  an  auditorium,  see  that  it  is  used  as  frequently 
as  possible  by  speakers  talking  on  the  food  problem.  When  practicable,  have  food 
demonstrations. 

Exhibitions. — Arrange  for  exhibitions  to  arrest  attention  and  arouse  interest  with 
the  idea  of  following  up  with  information  of  more  constructive  and  permanent  value. 

Advertising. — Ask  for  space  in  any  food  show  or  State  fair  for  a  library  booth  in 
order  to  derrionstrate  to  the  public  the  library's  possibilities  as  an  information  bureau. 

School  cooperation. — In  cooperation  with  local  schools  call  for  posters  and  com- 
positions on  food  subjects,  to  be  exhibited  in  libraries. 

Maps.- — It  is  hoped  that  one  library  in  each  county  will  display  a  crop  and  in- 
dustry map  of  the  county  in  order  that  the  local  resources  of  a  district  may  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Card  indexes. — ^All  libraries  have  been  asked  to  make  card  catalogues  of  the 
agencies  in  their  vicinity  doing  war  service  work,  and  of  all  agencies  printing  any- 
thing of  value  relating  to  food. 

(23)     ■ 
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Through  libraries,  properly  mobilized,  seven-tenths  of  our  population  should  be 
reached.  There  is  a  library  for  every  200  square  miles  of  tersitory  and  for  every 
6,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Now  is  our  opportunity  to  utilize  this  great 
existing  organization. 

The  following  Hbrary  distribution  plan  is  about  to  be  tried  by  several  States: 
Each  Federal  Food  Administrator  is  given  a  list  of  all  the  libraries  in  his  State, 
and  the  bulletins  are  sent  by  a  population  pro  rata  to  each  library.  (If  there  are 
towns  without  libraries,  some  other  institution  is  selected.)  Coincident  with  the  ship- 
ping of  printed  matter,  a  letter  is  written  to  the  county  food  administrator  notifying 
him  of  the  number  sent  to  each  town  library  in  his  county  and  requesting  him  to 
notify  the  different  people  interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  material,  stating 
how  many  bulletins  are  allotted  to  each.  Any  undistributed  matter  may  be  returned 
to  the  library  whence  it  was  taken  and  the  Hbrarian  may  distribute  such  material 
or  any  material  remaining  two  weeks  uncollected  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
assigned.  If  possible,  the  libraries  of  a  county  are  to  report  periodically  to  one 
county  library  as  to  the  number  of  bulletins  on  hand,  these  reports  to  be  cumulated, 
and  submitted  to  the  director. 

REASONS  FOR  MOBILIZING  THE  LIBRARIANS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
IN  THE  FOOD  CONSERVATION  ARMY. 

1.  Librarians  are  trained  to  collect  and  circulate  information. 

2.  One  interesting  book,  when  limited  to  four  days  (counting  for  overdetention), 
will  frequently  circulate  52  times  a  year  and  will  be  read  in  that  time  by  hundreds 
of  people.  One  important  circular  in  a  reference  room  may  be  consulted  by  thou- 
sands of  people. 

3.  A  trained  librarian  understands  how  to  catalogue  and  file  miscellaneous  mate- 
rial so  that  it  is  readily  accessible.  If  you  ask  a  competent  librarian  for  informa- 
tion on  any  topic  she  should  be  able  to  supply  newspaper  clippings,  magazine 
articles,  books,  encyclopedias,  or  advertising  material  on  the  subject. 

4.  It  is  the  Hbrarian's  business  to  connect  with  all  schools  of  her  district  and  to 
make  herself  useful  to  all  clubs  and  organizations,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 

5.  The  librarian  of  every  town  should  now  be  acting  as  special  librarian  to  her 
Federal  Food  Administrator  or  his  representative,  and  should  be  ready  to  respond 
to  calls  by  telephone  or  special  messenger,  as  well  as  to  the  person  himself. 

6.  Libraries  are  neutral  grounds  where  people  of  every  sect  and  nationality  can 
meet.     The  library  belongs  to  every  citizen. 

7.  All  large  libraries  are  open,  heated,  Hghted,  and  administered  by  a  trained 
staff,  from  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  week  days  and  a  part  of  Sunday. 


DIGEST   OF   PRESS   RELEASES. 

By  the  Food  Adtninistration. 

No.  619.     Feb,  I,  1918.  Warning  issued  against  unwarranted  increase  in  price  of 

wheat-flour  substitutes. 

620.  Feb.  I,  1918.  New  York  firm  placed  order  in  south  for  40,000  barrels  of 

com  meal  to  be  shipped  by  steamer  so  as  to  relieve  rail 
congestion. 

621.  Feb.  2,  1918.  Gross  maximum  profit  for  wholesalers  in  flour  should  not 

exceed  50  to  75  cents  per  barrel. 

622.  Feb.  5,  1918.  American  steamships  carrying  out  food  conservation  pro- 

gram. 

623.  Feb.  5,  1918.  Bread  allowance  for  public  eating  places. 

624.  Feb.  5,  1918.  One  hundred  per  cent  in  savings  increase  in  public  eating 

places. 

625.  Feb.  5,  1918.  Interpretation  of  pamphlet  containing  up-to-date  compila- 

tion of  all  rules  and  regulations. 

626.  Feb.  5,  1918.  American  Institute  of  Banking  promises  quick  action  on 

drafts  attached  to  bills  of  lading. 

627.  Feb.  5,  1918.  Second  story  on  bread  allowance  in  public  eating  places. 

628.  Feb.  6,  1918.  Sugar  allowance  for  bees  permitted. 

629.  Feb.  6,  1918.  Egg  and  poultry  interests  in  conference  here. 

630.  Feb.  6,  1918.  Speculation  in  green  coffee  on  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 

Exchange  prohibited. 

631.  Feb.  6,  1918.  Secretary  Baker  cables  Gen.  Pershing  urging  that  American 

forces  in  Europe  aid  in  food  conservation. 

632.  Feb.  7,  1918.  Pies  and  doughnuts  containing  33^ per  cent  non wheat  flour 

may  carry  "Victory"  name  and  be  served  on  wheatless 
days. 

633.  Feb.  6,  1918.  Meat-rationing  system  in  public  eating  places  has  been  dis- 

cussed but  no  conclusion  reached. 

634.  Feb.  7,  1918.  Assurance  can  not  be  given  of  sufl&cient  ammonia  supply 

for  artificial  ice  next  summer. 

635.  Feb.  7,  1918.  New  York  wholesale  and  retail  grocer   has   license  sus- 

pended for  24  hours. 

636.  Feb.  7,  1918.  Egg  and  poultry  distributors  reached  a  definite  agreement 

regulating  price  and  distribution. 

637.  Feb.  8.  1918.  Soldiers  en  route  to  France  will  be  fed  in  accordance  with 

food  conservation  menus. 
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No.  638. 

Feb.  8, 

1918. 

■  639. 

Feb.  8, 

1918. 

640. 

Feb.  9, 

1918. 

641. 

Feb.  8, 

1918. 

642. 

Feb.  8, 

1918. 

643- 

Feb.  9, 

1918. 

644. 

Feb.  9, 

1918. 

645. 

Feb.  9, 

1918. 

646. 

Feb.  9, 

1918. 

647. 

Feb.  9, 

1918. 

648.  Feb.  II, 


649. 
650. 

651. 
652. 

653' 
655. 


659. 

660. 

661. 

662. 

663. 
664. 

665. 


Officers  and  crews  on  many  American  steamships  will  eat 

same  conservation  mess. 
Remarkable  showing  for  Massachusetts  in  food  savings  in 

public  eating  places. 
No  standard  recipe  for  Victory  bread  will  be  issued. 
National    Biscuit    Co.  gives  Government  right  to  name 

"Victory." 
Chemists  to  carry  out  lecture  campaign  on  how  to  utilize 

wheat  substitutes  in  Victory  bread. 
Four  hundred  thousand   food   commodity   distributors  to 

be  asked  to  sign  wheat-saving  pledge. 
Cheese   dealers  to   be   allowed  to   carry  in  cold  storage. 
Steamship    owners    and    charterers    must    secure    baker's 

license  when  using  three  barrels  of  flour  or  more  per 

month. 
Goats  exempt  on  meatless  day  for  Arizona. 
Colorado  commission  appointed  to  determine  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  beets. 

San  Joaquin  County,  Cal.,  pledges  maximum  production 

this  year. 
Licensed  trading  in  live  hens  and  pullets  forbidden. 
Mixed  flours  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of  wheat 

flour  may  be  sold  without  substitutes. 
B.  Baff^  y  Son,  and  three  other  affiliated  firms  lose  licenses. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  firm  has  license  revoked. 
Firm  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  denied  Hcense. 
Resales  of  wheat  mill  feed  within  trade  eliminated,  reason- 
able profits  for  brokers,  etc.,  fixed. 
Public  never  advised  to  decrease  whole  milk  consumption. 
March  4-9  to  be  farm  implement  repair  week. 
Certain  types  of  candy  meet  conservation  demands. 
Storage  cheese  must  be  marketed  before  next  production 

season  begins. 
Malsters  ordered  to  cease  all  purchases  of  barley  and  other 

grains  for  malting. 
Tennille  (Va.)  Cotton  Oil  Co.  contributes  ^^500  to  Red 

Cross  for  violation  of  license  regulations. 
Victory  pastries  as  well  as  Victory  bread  must  be  served 

by  licensed  public  eating  places. 
The  Greeters  to  aid  in  bringing  smaller  eating  places  into 

line. 
Lower  prices  for  rice  in  prospect  by  April  I. 
Increase  in  consumption  and  production  of  milk  urged  in 

report  of  special  committee  of  experts. 
Feb.  16,  1918.  Explanation  of  "  fifty-fifty "  flour-sale  order. 


Feb.  II, 
Feb,  12, 

Feb.  12, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  13, 


654.  Feb.  14,  1918 
656.  Feb.  14,  1918 

658 


Feb.  1 
Feb.  I 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb 


Feb.  16,  1918. 
Feb.  16,  1918. 


918. 

)i8. 
918. 

918. 
918. 
918. 
918. 


.,  1918. 
4,  1918. 


14,  1918. 


14,  1918. 

15,  1918 
.  16,  1918. 
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No.  666.  Feb.  i6,  1918.  Questionaire  on  minimum  hog  price  shows  no  desire  for 

change. 

667.  Feb.  17,  1918.  Alfred  Brandeis  to   cooperate  with  Federal  Food  Admin- 

istrators in  investigation  of  mill  and  feed  wheat. 

668.  Feb.  17,  1918.  Breads  used  in  observance  of  religious  rites  are  exempt 

from  regulations. 

669.  Feb.  18,  1918.  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange  urges  increased  production  of 

foodstuffs  in  South. 

670.  Feb.  18,  1918.  San  Francisco  wholesale  foodstuffs  shipper  has  Fort  Worth 

branch  suspended.  •. 

671.  Feb.  18,  1918.  30,000  copies  of  revised  baking  industry  regulations  mailed. 

672.  Feb.  18,  1918.  Salt  water  fish  industry  in  conference  here. 

673.  Feb.  18,  1918.  Personnel  of  milk  commission  for  Ohio  announced. 

674.  Feb.  ig,  1918.  Advertising  of  "milk"  or  "cream"  bread  prohibited. 

675.  Feb.  19,  1918.  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers  appoints  technical 

service  committee  to  cooperate  in  making  Victory  bread 
a  success. 

676.  Feb.  19,  1918.  Greenville,  Ohio,  catsup  manufacturers  denied  Hcenses. 

678.  Feb.  19^  191.8.  Resales  within  same  trade  objectionable. 

679.  Feb.  19,  1918.  Appeal  made  to  stop  all  waste  and  leakage  in  use  of  am- 

monia. 

680.  Feb.  19,  1918.  Wholesale  and  retail   concerns  begin  sessions  to  consider 

rule  I  A. 

677.  Feb.  20,  1918.  Louisville,  Ky.,  firm  loses  Hcense. 

681.  Feb.  20,  1918.  Home  economics  directors  begin  two-day  conference. 

682.  Feb.  20,  1918.  Summary  of  new  French  food  regulations. 

684.  Feb.  20,  1918.  Morning  paper  story  of  home  economics  directors'  rneeting. 

683.  Feb.  21,  1918.  Interpretation  of  fifty-fifty  rule. 

685.  Feb.  21,  1918.  All  poultry  stored  before  February  i,  1917,  must  be  moved 

out  of  cold  storage  warehouses  on  or  before  March  i. 

686.  Feb.  21,  1918.  All  manufacturers  of  essential  food  products  will  obtain 

full   necessary   sugar    requirements   for   manufacturing 
purposes. 

687.  Feb.  21,  1918.  Mr.   Hoover's  statement  on    falling  behind   agreed   food 

program  with  the  allies. 

688.  Feb.  21,  1918.  Three-quarter  pound  bread  loaf  authorized. 

689.  Feb.  22,  1918.  Administrators  told  to  enforce  rule  requiring  bakers  to  use 

20  per  cent  of  substitute  in  bread  and  rolls  beginning 
February  24. 

690.  Feb.  22,  1918.  Rule  lA  of  canners*  regulations  revised. 

691.  Feb.  22,  1918.  Second-day  meeting  of  home  economics  directors. 

692.  Feb.  22,  1918.  Hotels  and  restaurants  holding  bakers'  licenses  required 

to  print  license  number  on  menus. 
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No.  693.  Feb.  22,  1918.  Recommendation  to  State  food  administrators  that  restric- 
tions as  to  mutton  and  lamb  in  Western  States  where 
these  products  available  be  taken  off  meatiess-day 
recommendations  until  April  15. 

695.  Feb.  23,  1918.  Canton,  Ohio,  baker  informed  pies  may  contain  two-thirds 

wheat  flour. 

696.  Feb.  23,  1918.  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  Mr.  McAdoo. 

697.  Feb.  23,  1918.  S.  E.  Spens  appointed  director  of  Transportation  Division. 

699.  Feb.  23,  1918.  Philadelphia  wholesaler  loses  license. 

703.  Feb.  23,  1918.  New  Orleans  wholesaler  refunds  excessive  profits  and  con- 

tributes to  Red  Cross. 

698.  Feb.  24,  1918.  Incidents  in  Iowa  showing  food  lessons  "getting  across." 

701.  Feb.  24,  1918.  Certain    public   institutions   must   buy   under   prescribed 

regulations. 

702.  Feb.  24,  1918.  Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  certain  types  of  pea- 

nuts required  to  obtain  license. 

704.  Feb.  24,  1918.  Director  General  of  Railroads  to  be  kept  informed  on  do- 

mestic and  allied  car  necessities. 

700.  Feb.  25,  1918.  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  that  the  Food  Administration  is 

not  a  price-fixing  body  except  in  regard  to  wheat  and 
sugar. 

706.  Feb.  25,  1918.  Revocation  of  license  of  Dumas,  Arkansas  Co.,  suspended. 

707.  Feb.  25,  1918.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  wholesaler  has  license  revoked. 

705.  Feb.  26,  1918.  Ships  flying  foreign  flags  purchasing  supplies  at  American 

ports  required  to  observe  regulations. 

708.  Feb.  26,  1918.  License  of  another  Amsterdam  wholesaler  revoked. 

709.  Feb.  26,  1918.  Mr.  Hoover  states  that  men  referred  to  in  packers'  inves- 

tigation have  had  nothing  to  do  with  regulation  or  con- 
trol of  packing  trade. 

710.  Feb.  27,  1918.  Workmen  of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  in  Washington  en- 

list in  Food  Conservation  campaign. 

711.  Feb.  27,  1918.  Conservation  practiced  at  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

712.  Feb.  27,  1918.  Canners  instructed  to  hold  for  war  purposes  certain  com- 

modities on  hand. 

713.  Feb.  28,  1918.  New  York  City  firm  has  Hcense  taken  away. 

714.  Feb.  28,  1918.  Hens  may  be  sold  as  usual  after  May  i. 

715.  Feb.  28,  1918.  States  public  information  directors  in  conference. 

716.  Feb.  28,  1918.  George  W.  Lawrence  in  charge  of  all  matters  regarding 

coffee;    maximum    advances   over    cost    of  sisal   to    be 
charged  by  manufacturers  announced. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  FOR  APRIL. 

i 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  535  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lit. 

The  Dasheen  as  Food  (February). 

Food  Inspection  and  Food  Control  (February). 

DESIGNER,  12  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Victory  Gardens  of  1918,  Elna  Harwood  Wharton. 

Now,  Suppose  the  Men  Save!     Viscount  NorthclifFe, 

Madam,  the  Trade  Sets  an  Example,  Agnes  Athol. 

Gelatin  Makes  Rare  Dainties,  Harriet  T.  Coates. 

The  Secrets  of  Hungarian  Cookery,  Elizabeth  Reid. 

Eager  Workers  Without  Wages,  EMward  I.  Farrington. 

Milk,  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night,  National  Food  Administration, 

Dainties  from  Dried  Foods. 

For  Your  Focketbook's  Sake,  Edith  M.  Barber. 

FORECAST  MAGAZINE,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Children's  Year,  Dr.  F.  Truby  King. 

New  Sources  of  Meat  Supply,  Mary  Dudderidge. 

Vegetables  in  the  Flower  Beds,  Christine  Bailey. 

How  the  Artists  Keep  Fit,  C.  Houston  Goudiss. 

War  Economy  Stores,  Jonathan  C.  Day. 

Potatoes  as  a  War  Asset,  Lou  D.  Sweet. 

Boston's  V/omen  Plan  Model  Food  Exhibits,  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 

The  Economy  of  Casserole  Cookery,  The  School  of  Modern  Cookery. 

GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  Qty,  N.  Y. 

Facing  the  Food  Situation  Squarely. 

How  Long  are  Seeds  Good.? 

A  War  Time  Flower  Garden. 

Planting  Table  for  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Managing  the  Vegetable  Garden  to  Meet  the  Nation's  Needs. 

Not  Room  to  Plant  Fruit  Trees — Nonsense! 

Making  the  Most  of  the  Seed  You've  Got. 

The  Planter's  Compendium. 

(39) 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Birds  or  Bugs,  Eula  McCIary. 

A  Call  to  the  Hoe,  Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 

Mobilize  the  Women,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

Forward,  Kitchen  Soldiers,  Mildred  Mad  docks. 

Potato,  the  Main  Dish,  Florence  Spring. 

In  Praise  of  Onions,  Dorothy  B,  Marsh. 

Two  Pages  of  Tested  Recipes  for  War-Time  Saving  and  Economy. 

The  Great  American  Chowder,  Mabel  J.  Crosby. 

Tested  Uses  for  Approved  Foods. 

Conservation  by  Cooperation,  by  Lewis  and  Mary  Theiss. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Somewhere  in  New  England,  by  a  Hoover  recruit. 

HOUSEWIVES  MAGAZINE,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City, 

The  Truth  About  Domestic  Oils. 
Desserts  that  Look  Like  Pictures. 
Maple  Sugar  and  Honey,  Nature's  Sweets. 
Money's  Worth  in  Food  Values. 
When  Neighbors  Make  One  Garden. 
Extravagance  of  Consomme. 
Barley  Back  to  the  Flour  Bin. 
Fuelless,  Fireless  Cookery. 
Controlling  the  World's  Larder. 
Camouflage  Cookery. 

McCALL'S  MAGAZINE,    (April),   236-246  West  Thirty-seventh   Street,  New 
York  City. 

Thrifty  Menus  for  Seven  April  Days  and  Tested  Recipes  for  War 

Time,  Lilian  M.  Gunn. 
Choose  Your  Easter  Dinner,  Lilian  M.  Gunn. 
Uncle  Sam  Says,  "Eat  Potatoes,"  Ida  Scofield  Fargo. 
Candies  Made  from  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  Lilian  M.  Gunn. 
Serving  a  Dinner  Party  Without  a  Maid,  Elizabeth  Mann. 

MOTHERS  MAGAZINE,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Food  Will  Win  the  War,  Produce  It. 

The  Cost  of  Your  Boy  in  Khaki. 

A  New  Era  in  the  Vegetable  Garden. 

The  Back  Yard  Flock. 

The  Washington  Bureau. 

Cookery  for  War  Times. 

Tested  Recipes. 

When  in  Doubt,  Eat  Cheese. 
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MODERN  PRISCILLA,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fish  Recipes. 

An  Experiment  in  Farm  Labor,  Alice  M.  Campbell. 

Planning  the  Meals  for  a  Week  in  War  Time,  U.  S.  F.  A. 

Keep  Bees,  Make  Honey,  and  Help  Save  Sugar,  Emma  M.  Wilson. 

Recipes  Used  in  Menus  for  a  Week. 

Making  Recipes. 

Conservation  Cookery. 

Tested  Food  Products. 

Kitchen  Gardening  or  Back  Yard  Planting,  Frank  M.  Keith. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  MAGAZINE,  Pierce  Publishing  Co.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

The  Crime  of  the  Garbage  Can. 

Tighten  Your  Belt. 

The  Home  Buyer. 

Economy  in  Egg  Buying. 

What  Canada  is  Doing;  Her  Share  in  Food  Conservation, 

Over  the  Top;  With  Frying  Pan  and  Spoon  to  Beat  the  Hohenzollerns. 

College  Lecture  on  Canning. 

PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  76-88  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City. 

Simple  Recipes  for  Simple  Living,  Marion  Harris  Neil. 
Try  These  Menus  on  a  Meatless  Day. 
We  Must  Raise  More  Food,  Lewis  and  Mary  Theiss. 
Why  Wild  Birds  Should  Be  Protected,  George  Gladden. 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  Pictorial  Review  Building,  New  York  City. 

When  the  Meal  is  Meatless,  Marion  Harris  Neil. 

Your  Home  in  War  Time,  The  Work  You  Don't  Have  to  Do,  Helen 

Christine  Bennett. 
The  Housewives*  Forum,  Making  the  Sugar  Go  Round,  Ida  C.  B.  Allen. 
Good  Custard  Pies,  Harriet  Hubbard. 
The  Economical  Housewife. 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

About  Your  Food. 
The  Long  Road. 

The  Home  Vegetable  Garden,  Grace  Tabor. 
Delectable  Dinners  for  Less  than  a  Dollar,  Mark  Fenderson. 
How  Much  Milk  is  Your  Family  Using  a  Day.^  Alice  Bradley. 
Meatless,  Wheatless,  Sugarless,  Wasteless,  Meals  for  a  Day,  Alice 
Bradley. 
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WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  3  MacDougal  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bran  Flours  for  Home  Bread  Making. 

Recipes  from  Quaker  Kitchens,  Mrs.  Edward  Post. 

More  Good  War-Time  Dishes. 

Nourishing  Soups  Are  a  Meal  in  Themselves. 

Sugar-Saving  Sweets,  Elizabeth  Bohn. 

Don't  Serve  Tag-Ends  in  Economy's  Name,  Mary  Hamilton  Talbott. 

Egg  Dishes  for  Lent,  Elizabeth  Bohn. 

WOMAN'S  WORLD,  1 07-1 11  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Culinary  Helps  for  Every  Housewife. 


YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edible  Wild  Plants. 

Crops  for  Your  War  Garden. 

The  Second  Planting. 


Directors  of  Education,  States  Section,  Educational 
Division,  United  States  Food  Administration, 

ALABAMA.     Mangum,  R.  H.,  Montgomery. 

ALASKA.     Harding,  L.  M.,  Juneau. 

ARIZONA.     Rollins,  Ralph,  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS.     Ebel,  Walter  M.,  Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA.     O'Brien,  Frederick,  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO.     Steele,  John  M.,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT.    Sheenan,  Wm.  A.,  Hartford. 

DELAWARE.     Rumbf,  J.  B.,  Wilmington. 

FLORIDA.    Whitney,  J.  H.,  Orlando. 

GEORGIA. 

HAWAII. 

IDAHO.     Rosenheim,  Ed.  G.,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS.     Wahlman,  W.  E.,  hi  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

INDIANA.     Herold,  Don,  Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 

KANSAS.    IsELY,  Bliss,  Wichita. 

KENTUCKY.     Moss,  T.  R.,  Louisville. 

LOUISIANA.     Sieferth,  Herman  J.,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE.     Gordon,  N.  E.,  Jr.,  Orono. 

MARYLAND. 

MASSACHUSETTS.    O'Connell,  J.  F.,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN.     DeFoe,  Murl  H.,  Lansing  and  Charlotte. 

MINNESOTA.    McGowan,  M.  J.,  St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI.     Leiper,  Harper,  Vicksburg. 

MISSOURI.     Bryant,  Vaughn,  Columbia. 

MONTANA.     BowDEN,  R.  B.,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA.     Parrish,  E.  V.,  Omaha. 

NEVADA.    Wood,  James  A.,  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     Scudder,  Harold  H.,  Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

NEW  MEXICO.     Johnson,  E.  Dana,  Santa  Fe. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.    McNally,  A.,  220  West  57th  Street. 

NEW  YORK  STATE.     Babcock,  H.  E.,  Ithaca. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.    Ljjcas,  John  P.,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.    Wilde,  Loren,  Fargo. 

OHIO.     Baird,  Earl  W.,  Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA.    Miller,  Floyd  B.,  Norman. 
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OREGON.     Strandborg,  Mrs.  Ernestine,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA.    Wright,  Mont  H.,  Philadelphia. 
PORTO  RICO. 

RHODE  ISLAND.    Talbot,  Arthur  W.,  Providence. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.     Kahn,  August,  Columbia. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA.    Kieser,  Paul  W.,  Aberdeen. 
TENNESSEE.    Finney,  James  J.,  Nashville. 
TEXAS.     Regan,  John  H.,  Houston. 
UTAH.     Schramm,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Salt  Lake  City. 
VERMONT.    CusHiNG,  John  T.,  Springfield. 
VIRGINIA.     Bryan,  John  Stewart,  Richmond. 
WASHINGTON.    Dodds,  Geo.  D.,  Spokane. 
WEST  VIRGINIA.     Hill,  Wm.,  Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN.    PixLEY,  R.  B.,  Madison. 
WYOMING. 
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Now,  in  this  period  of  extreme  difficulty  in  Europe,  the  time  when 
the  morale  of  the  civil  populations  of  our  Allies  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  it 
does  not  stand  for  us  to  say,  "You  can  wait  two  months  and  then  you 
can  eat  corn."  It  is  for  us  to  say,  "You  shall  receive  every  solitary 
grain  of  wheat  that  our  ports  can  handle." — Herbert  Hoover. 


FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD. 


PLEASE  reserve  one  board  for  Food'  Facts  and  head  it  with 
"Food  Will  Win    The  War."     If  you  have  not  time  to 
ll  collect  material,  cut  out  the  following  items  and  put  one 

at  a  time  in  the  middle  of  the  board. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

"Find  out  the  weak  point  of  your  enemy  and  deliver  your  blow  there.  If  the 
enemy  has  no  weak  point,  make  one." — General  Foch. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

"We  have  no  cut-and-dried  scheme  whereby  a  magic  wand  can  be  waved  and 
the  production  of  food  increased  50  per  cent.  The  only  way  that  we  can  bring 
that  about  is  for  every  man  to  do  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  and  with  every  body 
of  men  in  the  country  helping." — Canada  Food  Board. 
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THIRD  WEEK. 


"Diners  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Blackheath,  England,  find  an  empty  plate  on  each 
table,  on  which  they  are  requested  to  place  portions  of  any  helpings  that  may  be 
too  large.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  false  pride  or  negligent 
daintiness." — British  Ministry  of  Food. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

"A  battle  lost  is  a  battle  that  you  think  you  can  not  win." — General  Foch. 

(3) 


THE  MEANING  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

By  Vernon  Kellogg. 

It  was  at  dinner  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  German  General 
Staff  at  Great  Headquarters  in  occupied  France.  We  had  an 
unusually  full  table — of  guests,  not  food.  And  two  or  three  were 
of  unusual  distinction  for  our  house,  staff  officers  of  high,  rank 
scattered  among  our  usual  majors  and  captains  and  lieutenants. 
All  represented  German  intelligence,  education,  and  thorough 
military  training.  Two  were,  in  civil  life,  university  professors.  I 
was  there  as  a  representative  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  with  general  oversight  of  the  work  in  occupied  France. 
By  our  agreement  with  the  General  Staff  I  had  to  live  at  head- 
quarters with  my  escort  officer,  Count  W — ,  a  captain  of  infantry 
attached  to  the  quartermaster  general. 

There  came  up  the  question  of  the  best  form  of  government — 
we  discussed  serious  things  as  well  as  lesser- ones  at  and  after  these 
headquarters  dmners. 

My  escort  officer  said: 

"Now  all  keep  still,  and  my  American  will  tell  us  just  what  is 
meant  by  democracy,  and  just  why  the  Americans  believe  in 
democratic  government,  and  why  they  object  to  a  much  better 
form,  the  monarchical  one." 

I  began  to  tell  them.  They  let  me  go  on  for  twenty  words,  and 
then  as  one  man,  the  table  roared  out  at  me:  "Stop,  you  know 
nothing  about  it."  (I  am  afraid  I  was  tackling  the  last  part  of 
my  assigned  subject  first.)  "We  shall  tell  you.  Democracy — bah, 
license,  lawlessness,  anarchy.  What  you  need,  if  you  don't  want 
to  smash,  is  a  military  monarchy.  There's  nothing  terrible  about 
those  words.  They  simply  mean  organization  and  obedience^ 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  It  is  that  that  makes  Germany  great. 
And  it  is  that  that  you  must  come  to  if  you  want  to  do  anything 
as  a  nation,  and  not  just  as  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  selfish  individuals." 

It  was  no  use  for  me  to  talk.     But  perhaps  it  was  of  some  use  for 

me  to  listen. 
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Is  American  achievement  only  just  the  achievement  of  a  lot  of 
selfish  individuals,  and  have  we  no  national  achievement  nor  any 
possibilities  of  national  achievement  under  a  democratic  govern- 
ment ?  Did  my  listening  get  for  me  convincing  reasons  why 
militarized  monarchy  and  dynastic  system  can  do  great  things 
where  democratic  government  can  not?  The  answer  is,  as  the 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  put  it,  in  the  negative.  If 
I  could  not  convince  these  loud-speaking  monarchistic  militarists 
they  at  least  could  not  convince  me. 
_  Bramhall  has  defined  democracy  as  not  a  set  of  devices,  not  a 
"  thing  to  be  attained  and  enjoyed,  but  as  a  method  of  progress. 
It  is  faith,  unproved,  like  other  faiths,  but  with  heartening  gleams 
of  promise,  a  faith  in  a  common  humanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  mass  efl&ciency  can  be  developed  far  by 
autocracy,  if  the  rulers  have  immediate  advisers  of  intelligence  and 
technical  training — not  necessarily  of  heart  and  humanity.  This 
is  revealed  by  Germany's  war  achievements. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  of  America  have  no  doubt  that  national 
efficiency  can  be  developed  equally  far  by  democracy^ — but  we 
have  to  prove  it,  and  prove  it  right  now. 

Democracy  has  a  real  meaning  for  us,  and  it  is  not  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  by  my  German  officer  associates  at  the  Great  Head- 
quarters. It  is  a  meaning  that  is  the  opposite  of  dynastic  autocracy 
as  understood  by  Bismarck  and  accepted  by  the  German  people — 
or  imposed  on  them — to-day.  This  autocracy  means  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  "State"  and  the  supreme  docility  and  discipline 
of  the  "People." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supreme  State  itself  passes  under  the 
control  of  the  force  it  creates;  the  dominant  power  for  the  most 
part  lies  with  the  Army.  Civil  authority  lapses  wherever  and 
whenever  it  conflicts  with  the  military.  So  that  the  dynastic  head 
of  the  State  becomes  perforce  a  war  lord,  his  general  staff  being 
always  the  power  behind  the  throne.  Autocracy  is  thus  necessarily 
a  militarized  form  of  government. 

Democracy  needs  on  occasion  an  army,  but  it  is  an  army  to 
serve  the  needs  of  democracy,  not  to  rule  it.  It  serves  as  the  army 
of  the  people,  not  as  the  army  of  a  king  and  court  group  fortuitously 
chosen  by  the  chances  of  birth. 


The  present  time  of  crisis  is  at  bottom  the  time  of  testing  of  the 
two  types  of  government;  government  by  and  for  the  people,  and 
government  by  and  for  the  Kaiser  and  general  staff.  The  first 
type  has  now  to  make  good. 

The  meaning  of  democracy  is  that  the  democratic  type  of  gov- 
ernment can  in  this  or  any  other  crisis  be  as  efficient  as  the  auto- 
cratic type,  and  can  at  the  same  time  turn  the  result  of  its  efficiency 
all  for  the  sake  and  betterment  of  its  own  and  all  peoples;  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  in  a  word. 


ARE  WE  PREPARED? 

? 

More  than  any  other  institution  in  this  great  land,  excepting 
the  institutions  for  conducting  our  Government,  the  Hbrary  belongs 
to  all  the  people.  It  is  therefore  the  solemn  and  all-important 
duty  of  the  librarians  of  this  country  to  place  before  their  clienteles 
the  information  necessary  to  dispel  illusions,  and  to  do  this  so 
forcefully  that  the  living  power  of  individual  initiative  may  destroy 
the  death-dealing  decrees  of  autocracy. 

The  information  stored  on  our  library  shelves,  the  news  arriving 
hourly  for  our  files  is  of  no  more  use,  of  no  more  help  to  an  eager 
public  than  grandfathers'  diaries  stored  in  the  attic  unless  we  sell 
it  to  our  patrons  as  a  salesman  sells  his  wares.x 

The  four  qualifications  that  make  for  good  salesmanship  are 
especially  needed  by  every  librarian  in  the  country — namely, 
knowledge  of  the  article  to  be  sold,  belief  in  it,  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  belief  in  it. 
"  Knowledge  of  the  goods  calls  for  slight  mental  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  man  selling  a  line  of  hardware.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the 
agent  selling  a  book  on  basketry  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
its  contents.  It  is  impossible  for  the  librarian  of  the  smallest 
town  library  of  5,000  books  to  have  complete  acquaintance  with 
every  book  on  his  shelves;  he  can,  however,  know  their  possi- 
bilities, and  unless  he  does  the  books  are  likely  to  be  of  as  much 
use  to  the  public  as  the  shelves  on  which  they  stand. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  for  certain  subjects;  just  now  it 
is  the  time  and  season  for  "Food  Will  Win  The  War."  To  gain 
familiarity  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  absorb  volumes 
of  information,  to' familiarize  ourselves  with  miles  of  maps,  to 
,  keep  pace  with  changing  charts  and  shifting  statistics;  and  it  is 
essential  to  our  success  that  for  the  hundred  pages  we  read,  we 
give  our  hurriedly  passing  public  one  telling  paragraph  or  one 
convincing  sentence  only. 

The  question  has  been  taken  up  in  Food  News  Notes  time  and 
again,  "Why  and  how  food  will  win  the  war,"  but  Washington 
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can  not  send  out  the  local  messages  your  people  need.  Wash- 
ington can  only  call  and  continually  call  upon  the  individual 
initiative  of  the  librarians  of  the  United  States  to  perform  this 
service,  and  the  splendid  results  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities 
show  that  the  response  has  been  phenomenal,  but  the  mobilization 
is  not  complete,  and  until  it  is  the  call  to  the  colors  must  go  on. 

A  newspaper  man  aptly  remarked  the  other  day  that  "one  live 
local  item  had  more  punch  than  columns  of  boiler  plate."  The 
achievements  of  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Beverly,  along  the  line  of  wheatless 
quick  breads  have  more  interest  for  the  Beverly  public  than  the 
wonderful  meeting  of  the  500  hotel  men  who  pledged  "wheatless 
hotels"  until  the  next  harvest.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
available  local  plowmen  on  a  Brighton  bulletin  board  will  attract 
more  notice  than  Secretary  Houston's  stirring  appeal  to  southern 
farmers. 

Every  day  interesting  bits  of  food  information  appear  in  local 
papers.  These  should  be  featured  intelligently.  One  bulletin 
board  exhibits  a  map  of  the  western  front,  showing  the  changing 
battle  line  and  showing  also  that  practically  all  the  food  for  the 
allied  countries  and  the  allied  armies  must  come  from  America; 
below  this  map  hangs  a  large  sheet  of  manila  paper  headed  "Food 
News,"  followed  by  the  date  and  news  clippings  on  food. 

Another  board  has  a  lettered  poster,  as  follows: 

AMERICANS! 

If  it  is  a  case  of  stomach  or  Kaiser 
It  will  be  the  Kaiser. 

Billions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  are  rotting  in  this  country. 

3  oz.  of  potatoes  =  i  large  slice  of  bread. 
Potatoes  and  milk  are  a  perfect  ration. 
Eat  all  the  potatoes  you  can. 

And  EAT  NO  WHEAT  UNTIL  NEXT  HARVEST. 

For  a  bulletin  board  in  a  children's  library  where  potato  clubs 
are  being  urged,  these  captions  have  been  suggested:  "For  every 
eye — ten  potatoes"  and  "All  those  in  favor  of  potatoes  two  meals  a 
day  till  May  31st  say  'Aye.'  The  ayes  have  it;  the  eyes  of  the 
potato." 


il 


A  librarian  who  can  not  make  his  own  captions  may  think  it  is 
because  he  is  not  clever  along  these  lines;  the  fact  is,  it  is  because 
he  does  not  know  his  subject.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  produces 
either  disbelief  or  the  belief  and  enthusiasm  which  carry  con- 
viction and  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  information  on. 

Neither  salesman  nor  librarian  can  be  long  at  work  without 
gaining-  the  -knowledge  of  human  -nature  necessary  for  success. 
The  able'  salesman  does  not  insist  on  selling  a  hammer  to  the 
woman  who  needs  a  flatiron,  and  the  able  librarian  does  not  beg 
the  woman  who  requests  recipes  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  the 
,    history  of  the  potato.  '     . 

rThe  schools   are   brimming  over  with   enthusiasm  when  food- 
poster  contests  are  introduced.     You  who  have  not  sold  the  food- 
poster  idea  to  the  neighboring  schools  be  ready  with  suggestions 
for  a  fall  campaign. 
^  :   Nothing  carries  the  truth  to  some  fathers  and  mothers  till  the 
'    child's  "hand-written"  composition  arrives.     The  library  without 
a  collection  of  the  best  school  compositions  on  food  is  without 
documents  which  will  be  of  historic  interest  in  days  to  come. 
■  Boys'    clubs    are    made    alive    to    the    situation    by   conducting 
debates  on  vital  topics, such  as  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  that  it  is  desirable  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat. 

2.  Resolved,  that  we  have  compulsory  wheat  rations. 

3.  Resolved,  that  we  give  up  wheat  altogether  until  next  harvest. 

4.  Resolved,  that  other  cereals  take  the  place  of  wheat. 

5.  Resolved,  that  no  wheat  shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  anything  but 
food.  ■  •  .... 

6.  'Resolved,  that  truck  gardeners  plant  potatoes. 
7.' Resolved,  that  time  spent  on  games  be  spent  in  gardening. 
8.  Resolved,  that  garden  books  take  the  place  of  fiction. 

■  9.  Resolved,  that  from  now  until  May  31  potatoes  shall  be  eaten  twice  a  day. 

The  last  qualification  of  a  good  salesman  is,  after  all,  most 
essential:  "Belief  in  human  nature;"  that  is,  belief  that  every 
human  being  wants  to  achieve  the  ultimate  good.  Such  belief  is 
easier  of  attainment  now  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Over  and  over  again.it  is  proven  that  ignorance  alone 
keeps  people  from  doing  their  part,  and  the  inspiring  thought  that 
thelihrarles  of  our  country  can  help  dispel  this  ignorance  is  enough 
to  give  us  strength  to  work  days  and  evenings  and  even  Sundays 
if  necessary. 
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FLOURS  AND  MEALS  OTHER  THAN  WHEAT  * 

[List  of  references  prepared  by  the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.] 

Acorn. 

Acorn    flour.     (Council    of   national    defense.     Woman's    committee.     News 

letter,  no.  i6,  p.  7.     Mar.  2,  1918.) 
Acorn  flour  for  cake.     (U.  S.  Food  administration.     Trade  and  technical  press 

section.     Weekly  bulletin,  v.  i,  no.  31,  pp.  6-7.     Mar.  23,  1918.) 

Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  flour  a  possibility.  Elizabeth  C.  Sprague.  (American  food  journal, 
V.  12,  no.  8,  p.  429.  Aug.,  1917.)  Paper  read  before  Amer.  chem.  soc, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  12,  1917. 

Banana. 

Superior  bread  baked  from  banana  flour.     (Scientific  American,  v.  117,  p.  92. 

Aug.  4,  1917.) 
West  Indian  flour  substitutes.     H.  D.  Baker.     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.     Commerce  reports,  no.  238,  pp.   158-159.     Oct.   Ii, 
191 7.)     Banana  meal  and  sweet  potato  flour. 

Barley. 

Barley  cookery.     (Journal  of  home  economics,  v.  9,  pp.  333-336.     July,  1917.) 
Barley  flour.     (British  food  journal,  v.  19,  no.  220,  p.  38.     Mar.,  191 7.) 
Barley  for  bread.     W.  H.  Ofin.     (Country  gentleman,  v.  82,  p.  1303.     Aug.  18, 

1917.) 
Twelve   ways   to    use    barley.     Amy   L.    Daniels.     4    p.     191 7.     (Wisconsin 
college  of  agriculture,  Madison,  Wis.     Extension  service.     Circular  80.) 

Corn  meal. 

American  Indian  corn  (maize),  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  food.  150 
ways  to  prepare  and  cook  it,  by  Charles  J.  Murphy.  Rev.  and  ed.  with 
additions  of  many  new  recipes  and  a  foreword  by  Jeanette  Young  Norton. 
128  p.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  191 7.     75  cents. 

Appetizing  dishes  made  from  corn.  Roberta  McNeill.  6  p.  1917-  (Purdue 
university,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Dept.  of  agricultural  extension.  Leaflet  80.) 
Corn  meal  breads  and  cakes. 

The  book  of  corn  cookery,  one  hundred  and  fifty  recipes  showing  how  to  use 
this  nutritious  cereal  and  live  cheaply  and  well.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wade.  105  p. 
Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  co.,  1917.     75  cents. 

Corn  and  corn  products  used  as  food.  Lucile  Wheeler.  19  p.  1917.  (Illi- 
nois college  of  agriculture,  Urbana,  111.     Extension  circular  9.) 

*  Lack  of  space  made  it  impossible  to  print  the  complete  list  as  prepared.      General  references  maj  be  obtained  in 
multigraphed  form  from  the  Library  Director  of  your  State. 
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Corn  meal — Continued. 

Corn  and  its  uses.     4  p.     1917.     (Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture,  Ames, 

Iowa.     Extension  department.     Short  course  class  notes,  1917-18,  no.  20.) 
Corn  and  rye  breads.     (Ohio  farmer,  v.  141,  p.  22.     Jan.  5,  1918.) 
The  corn  cook  book.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  Hiller,  compiler.     58  p.     Chicago, 

The  Rogerson  press.     1907. 
Corn  meal  as  a  food  and  ways  of  using  it.     C.  F.  Langworthy  and  Caroline  L. 

Hunt.     28  p.     illus.     1917.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.      Farmers' bulletin 
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Do  you  know  corn  meal?  4  p.  1918.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture  and  U.  S. 
Food  administration.     U.  S.  Food  leaflet  no.  2.) 

Fifty  valuable  and  dehcious  recipes  made  with  corn  meal.  Celestine  Eustis. 
18  p.     Aiken,  S.  C,  The  Aiken  standard  press,  191 7. 

Food  emergency  demonstrations.  Lesson  3.  Corn  meal  and  other  corn 
products.  4  p.  191 7.  (New  Hampshire  college  of  agriculture,  Durham, 
N.  H.     Extension  circular  24.) 

Indian  corn  as  human  food.  Mary  S.  Scott.  122  p.  Nevada,  Iowa,  Repre- 
sentative office,  Payne  &  son,  1889. 

Plantation  corn  dishes  as  mammy  used  to  make  them.  15  p.  illus.  Phila- 
delphia, The  new  housekeeping  department,   Ladies'   home  journal,    1917. 

Quick  breads:  wheat  flour  substitutes;  use  of  corn  meal  emphasized.  Gladys 
H.  Smith  and  Dora  D.  Walker.  16  p.  1917.  (Winthrop  normal  and 
industrial  college  of  S.  C,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  Home  demonstration  course 
for  women,     ser.  2,  no.  9.) 

The  use  of  white  corn  flour  in  bread.  (Bakers'  review,  v.  36,  no.  I,  p.  61. 
Jan.,  1918.) 

Ways  of  using  corn.  11  p.  1918.  (Wisconsin  college  of  agriculture,  Madison, 
Wis.     Extension  service.     Circular  95.) 

Cotton  seed. 

Cottonseed  flour  as  a  human  food,  by  Anna  E.  Richardson,  recipes  by  Jennie  R. 

Bear.     13  p.     1917-     (University  of  Texas.     Bulletin  no.  1727.) 
Cottonseed  flour  as  a  wheat  substitute.     (Bakers'  review,  v.  36,  no.   i,  pp. 

67-68.     Jan.,  1918.) 

Dasheen. 

Dasheen  finds  favor.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Weekly  news  letter,  v.  4, 

no.  2.     Feb.  7,1917.) 
Dasheen:  its  uses  and   culture.     R.  A.  Young.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture 
Yearbook,  191 6.     pp.  199-208..    illus.) 

Feterita,  kafir,  and  milo.  ■  ' 

Great  demand  for  feterita  meal.     (U.  S.  Food  administration.     Trade  and  tech- 
nical press  section.     Weekly  bulletin,  v.  i,  no.  31,  p.  li.     Mar.  23,  1918.) 
Foods  from  the  grain  sorghums.     C.  K.  Francis.     8  p.     illus.     191 7.     (Okla- 
homa agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  Stillwater,  Okla.     Extension  divi- 
sion.    Circular  53.)     Feterita  and  milo. 
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Fetertta,  kafir,  and  mtlo — Continued. 

Kafir,  feterita,  milo.  Fred  W.  Davis.  l8  p.  1915.  (Texas  Dept.  of  agri- 
culture.    Bulletin  42.)     Feterita  recipes,  given. 

Use  of  corn,  kafir,  and  cowpeas.in  the  home.  C  F.  Langworthy  and  Caroline  L. 
Hunt.  12  p.  1913.  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.  Farmers'  bulletin  559.) 
Kafir  and  corn  meal.  -  .  . 

Oatmeal.-  -  . 

Do  you  know  oatmeal.?  4  p.  1918.  (U.  S.'  Dept.  of  agriculture  and  U.  S. 
Food  administration.     U.  S.  Food- leaflet  no.  6.) 

Peanut. 

Home-made  bread  substitutes  for  diabetic  patients.     (British  food  journal,  v. 

19,  no.  219,  pp.  27-28.     Feb.,  1917.)     Peanut  flour. 
How  to  grow  the  peanut  and  105  ways  of  preparing  it  for  human  consumption. 

G.  W.  Carver.     35  p.     1916.     (Tuskegee  normal  and  industrial  institute, 

Tuskegee,  Ala.     Experiment  station.     Bulletin  31.)     Peanut  bread. 
Peanut  bread.     (U.  S.  Food  administration.     Trade  and  technical  press  section. 

Weekly  bulletin,  v.  i,  no.  25,  p.  6.     Feb.  9,  1918.) 

Potato.  '.    '_  .       ■  ■        . 

Plenty  of  potatoesl  .  4.p.     1918.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture  and  U.  S.  Food 

administration.     Food  leaflet  no.  10.) 
Potato  bread.     (Cornell  countryman,  v.  14,  pp.  121-122.     Nov.,  1916.) 
Potato  bread  and  rolls.     (Rural  New  Yorker,  v.  76,  p.  49.     Jan.  13,  1917.) 
-    .   Potatoes  used,  instead  of  flour,     pp.  11-13,  1917.     (Connecticut  agricultural 

college,  Storrs,  Conn.     Extension  service.     Emergency  food  series  no.  20.) 
Use  of  potatoes  in  bread  making.     (Practical  fanner,  v..  113,  p.  323.     Sept.  15, 

1917.)  ■  ■  .      , 

Use  potatoes  to  save  wheat.     6  p.     1918.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  agriculture.     Office 
.    of  the  secretary.     Circular  106.) 

.     Grold  medal  rice  cook  book,  containing  200  receipts  for  preparing  Gold  medal 
rice.     48  p.     illus.     National  rice  milling  co..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Soy  hean. 

Soya  flour.     (British  food  journal,  v.  19,  no.  222,  pp.  73-74.     May,  191 7.) 
Soy  beans:  their  culture  and  use.     C.  G.  Williams  and  J.  B.  Park:,     pp.  581- 

600.     1917.     (Ohio   agricultural'  ex:periment   station.     Bulletin   312.)     Use 

for  human  food :  pp- 596-599.  ' 

Sweet-potato  flour. 

Sweet-potato  flour.      (Weekly  news  letter,  v.  5,  no.  38,  p.  6.     Apr.  24,  1918.) 
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723- 

Mar.  I, 

I9I8 

724. 

Mar.  I, 

I9I8 

725. 

Mar.  2, 

I9I8 

726. 

Mar.  2, 

I9I8 

727. 

Mar.  3, 

I9I8 

-   728. 

Mar.  3, 

I9I8 

729. 

Mar.  5, 

I9I8 

730- 

Mar.  5, 

I9I8 

730a. 

730b. 

731- 

Mar.  5, 

I9I8. 

732- 

■  Mar.  5,- 

191-8. 

733- 

Mar.  5, 

19 1 8. 

734. 

Mar;  6, 

19^8". 

735- 

'  Mar-.  6; 

1918. 

736. 

Mar.  6, 

1918. 

By  the  Food  Administration. 

.  Express  companies  soliciting  food  shipments  not  subject  to 

license. 
.  President's  recent  proclamation  limiting  beer  brewers  to 

70  per  cent,  applies  to  so-called  temperance  beers. 
.  Bakers  may  use  rye  flour  in  victory  bread  until  March  31. 
.  Regulations- issued  covering  distribution  of  frozen  poultry 

and  cold-storage  eggs. 
.  Second    day    conference    of    States    Public    Information 

directors. 
.  Mutton  and  lamb  may  be  eaten  on  meatless  Tuesdays  in 

all  States  until  April  15. 
.  Broilers  excepted  from  prohibition  on  sale  of  live  poultry. 
.  Wholesale  jobber  of  Bald   Knob,  Ark.,   ordered  out  of 

business. 
.  Special  rules   limiting  "manufacture,   storage,  -and   distri- 
bution of  rhalt  promulgated. 
.  Volunteers    organized    to    handle    marine   transportation 

problem. 
.  Meatless  meals  and  porkless  Saturday  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 
.  Heavy  poultry  shipments  frcrm  Texas  illustrates  loss  in  egg 

supply. 
.  The  United-  States  exported  the  past  three  years  sufficient 

food  to  furnish  complete  yearly  rations  for  57,100,933 

people. 
,  Bakers  using  less  than  three  barrels  of  flour  per  month 

allowed  to  come  under  license. 
,  Commission    appointed   to   determine   cost   of  producing 

sugar  Beets-in  Nebraska. 
,  Action  suspended  against  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  wholesale  grain 

dealers, 
r  Business  of  Ghicago  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  suspended  for 
•    week.- 

Mount  Mxjrris 'Michigan  Cooperative  Elevator  Co.  loses 
-     -licerrs^      -  ■  ■-•-.-. 

,  John  D.  Key,  wholesale'deaifer  in  Middle  Western  States, 

has  license  revoked. 
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No.  737.     Mar.  6,  1918.   Boston  Sugar  &  Jobbing  Co.  has  license  revoked. 

738.  Mar.  6,  1918.  Sixty  per  cent  saving  of  ammonia  by  New  York  ice  manu- 

facturer. 

739.  Mar.  6,  1918.  Benefits  of  any  special  payments,  rebates,  or  allowances  in 

sugar  must  be  carried  through  to  consumer. 

740.  Mar.  6,  1918.  Rye  bakers  in  New  York  City  confer  on  supply  prices  and 

substitutes. 

741.  Mar.    7,  1918.  Manufacturers  of  alimentary  pastes  slow  to  make  appli- 

cations for  licenses. 

742.  Mar.    7,  1918.  Steps  taken  to  prevent  gouging  Jewish  public  on  malzoth 

bread. 

743.  Mar.    7,  1918.  General  orders  issued  by  War  Department  on  observance 

of  food  conservation  by  troops  en  route  to  France. 

744.  Mar.    8,  1918.  William  S.  Tyler  appointed  Federal  Food  Administrator 

for  New  Jersey. 

745.  Mar.    8,  1918.  H.  A.  Lemmon  appointed  Federal  Food  Administrator 

for  Nevada. 

746.  Mar.    9,  1 9 18.  Dr.  Pearl  issues  statement  on  return  to  farmer  for  his 

grains. 

747.  Mar.  10,  1918.  Federal  Food  Administrators  to   attend  conference  to- 

morrow and  Wednesday. 

748.  Mar.  II,  1918.  Revised  rules  and  regulations  governing  licensees  in  green 

coffee. 

749.  Mar.  12,  1918.  Statistics  on   1917  movement,  slaughter,  and  export  of 

cattle,  pork,  and  sheep. 

750.  Mar.  12,  1918.  Federal  Food  Administrators  begin  conference. 

751.  Mar.  12,  1918.  Agreement  with  Army  and  Navy  on    manufacture  of 

macaroni  and  kindred  products. 

753.  Mar.  13,  1918.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Taussig  head  of  committee  to  study  and 

report  on  proposed  alterations  of  milling  regulations. 

754.  Mar.  13,  1918.  Federal   Food   Administrators   close   second    day's   con- 

ference. 

755.  Mar.  13,  1918.  Bakers    urged    to    use   combination    rather   than    single 

wheat  flour  substitute. 

752.  Mar.  14,  1918.  Licensees   warned    against    supplying   alimentary    paste 

manufacturers  who  have  not  secured  licenses. 

756.  Mar.  14,  1918.  Statements  regarding  tomatoes  for  Army  and  Navy. 

757.  Mar.  14,  1918.  Pittsburgh  firm's  business  suspended  for  sales  to  black- 

listed retail  dealers. 

758.  Mar.  14,  1918.  North  Carolina  wholesaler  placed  on  blacklist. 
761.     Mar.  14,  1918.  Agreement  with  live-stock  men. 

759.  Mar.  15,  1918.  California  baker  has  business  suspended  for  30  days. 

760.  Mar.  15,  1918.  New  York  wholesale  grocer  has  business  suspended  for 

two  days. 
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No.  762.     Mar.  16,  1918.  Bakers  not  using  required  20  per  cent  substitute  must 


cease  baking  on  March  20. 


I 


763.  Mar.  16,  1918.  Reasonable  profits  on  blackstrap  molasses  determined. 

765.  Mar.  16,  1918.  Regulations  on  selling  price  of  wheat  mill  feeds  to  be 

vigorously  enforced. 

764.  Mar.  17,  1918.  Prentiss  N.  Gray  handling  marine  problems. 

766.  Maj.  18,  1918.  Three  regional  traffic  managers  appointed. 

767.  Mar.  18,  1918.  Geo.  E.  Haskell  returns  to  his  own  business. 

768.  Mar.  18,  1918.  Hot  cross  buns  without  icing  this  year. 

769.  Mar.  19,  1918.  Dr.    Geo.    H.    Denny    placed    in    charge   of  cottonseed 

industry  affairs. 

770.  Mar.  19,  1 91 8.  Bakers  from  every  State  will  meet  in  Chicago  Friday  next. 

771.  Mar.  20,  1918.  Committee  on  outdoor  advertising  interest  promises  aid 

in  food-saving  program. 

772.  Mar.  21,  1918.  Committee  appointed  to  work  on  saving  in  meat. 

773.  Mar.  21,  19 18.  Standing  committee  on  corn  milling  meets. 

774.  Mar.  23,  1918.  Agreement  on  flour  needs  of  Army  and  Navy. 

775.  Mar.  23,  1918.  American  PubHc  Health  Association  to  have  assistance 

in  food  conservation. 

776.  Mar.  23,  1 918.  No  restrictions  in  cottonseed  meal  for  fertilizers. 

777.  Mar.  23,  1918.  Further  use  of  substitutes  in  commercial  bread  baking. 

778.  Mar.  23,  1918.  Wheat  held  by  Germans  in  New  Mexico  to  be  seized. 

779.  Mar.  24,  1918.  Standard   system  of  inspection   for  commercial   bakers 

established. 

780.  Mar.  23,  1918.  Wheat  products  consumed  must  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

781.  Mar.  25,  1918.  Resort  hotels  need  not  close  on  account  of  food  conditions. 

782.  Mar.  25,  1918.  New  York   City   baking  company   contributes   to    Red 

Cross  for  failure  to  use  20  per  cent  substitutes. 

783.  Mar.  26,  1918.  Egg  shippers  urged  to  load  refrigerator  cars  to  maximum. 

784.  Mar.  28,  1918.  Farmers  urged  to  market  wheat. 

785.  Mar.  28,  1918.  C.  E.  Yancey  joins  Meat  Division. 

786.  Mar.  28,  1918.  Wheatless    meals    and    days    made   optional   in    private 

homes;  rigidly  enforced  in  public  eating  places.    • 

787.  Mar.  29,  19 18.  Hotel  men's  conference  story  for  evening  papers. 

788.  Mar.  29,  1918.  Reduction  of  wheat  consumption  to    i}4    pounds   per 

person  per  week  is  military  necessity. 

789.  Mar.  29,  1918.  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  audit  accounts  of  packers 

immediately. 

790.  Mar.  29,  1918.  Mr.  Hoover's  address  to  hotel  men. 

791.  Mar.  29,  1918.  Meatless  days  suspended  for  next  30  days. 

792.  Mar.  30,  1918.  Food  Administration  expenditures  to  date  amount  to  less 

than  ;^320  per  person. 

793.  Mar.  30,  1918.  Citizens  of  Grimes  County,  Tex.,  will  not  use  wheat  flour 

until  after  next  harvest. 
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No.  794.     Mar.  30,  1 91 8.  Elberton,  Ga., -company  may  be  penalized  for  hoarding; 

flour  on  hand  taken  over. 

795.  Mar.  29,  1918.  Address  of  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  at  the, hotel  men's  confer- 

ence. 

796.  Mar.  29,  1918.  Address  of  John  McE.  Bowman  at  the  hotel  men's  con- 

ference. 

797.  Mar.  29,  1918.  500  leading  hotel  men  pledge  to  absolutely  abolish  use  of 

wheat  products  in  their  hotels  uritil  after  next  .harvest. 

798.  Mar.  29,  1918.   Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  begins  two  days'  ses- 

on.  ,        . 

799.  Mar.  30,  1918.  English  market  reports  showing  heavy  decrease  in  cattle 

coming  to  maTk«t.'  .  .  . 

800.  Mar.  30,  1918.  Rye  as  wheat  flour- substitute,  not  to  be,  allowed  beyond 

to-day.     '       ■ 

801.  Mar.  31,  1918.  President   approves  Mr.   Hoover's  recommendations  for 

appointment  of  commission  to '  consider  whole  war 
policy  with  regard  to  animal  production  and  meat 
packing. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  FOR  MAY. 

AMERICAlSr  CQOKER Y,  22 1  Columbus  Avenue,'  Boston  Mass. 
Well-Balaj^ced  Menus  Featujring  Many  Uses  of  Potatoes. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS;  Baltimore,  Md. 

What  TO  Teach  the  Public  Concerning  Food  Values,  E.  V.  McCollum. 
^        A  Quick  .Method  OF  Calculating  Jdod.  Values,  Caroline  Hunt.  ■  : 
A  Comparison  of  Drying  and  Canning,  Edith  Allen. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  535,  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
III.     (March.)  ^V      .:  -  :   .'       :  ■ 

Food  AND  Obesity.  " 

Olive  Oil, Not  Essential. 

PuRiNS  IN  Cow's'  Milk.  '  «, 

Fundamentac  Requikei^tents  of  Energy 'FOR  Proper  Nutrition,  C'Lusk. 

.■    Pea'nu;TS'-a.s.  Tpop.  ,.-,,■  '  !~'i     .    ■  .  ■       '. 

Sugar  and  Working  Power. 
Some  Oddities  in  Foods. 

THE  DESIGNER^.  i2.-i6yand|i,m  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Thrift' IN  Small  Things... 

A  Woman  Who  Needs  You..   .  ,, 

New  Breads  You'll  Enjpy.,  ,-' 

Some  Condensed  Milk  Surprises.  •  ■ 

Our  Ever  Faithful  Waitress.  ,     ■  , 


I 


Selling  Our  Garden.- Surplus.  ,•    . 

No  Meat,  Wheat,  Eggs,  or  Sweet  rN,.THis  Dinner. 


FARM  AND'-FIRESIDE,  Sp'rin'gfield,  (^hio. 
Planning  Your  Canning. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I 


A  Plea  to  Canners. 

Instead  of  Sugar.     '--'-^  "•   "" "  ""   '  '" 

Fresh  Garden  Foods. 

—  .. :         (17) 
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THE  FORECAST  MAGAZINE,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

Saving  the  Babies  of  New  Zealand. 
Food  That  Keeps  Little  Children  Well. 
Powdered  Milk  Solves  the  Dairy  Problem. 
Is  Your  Baby's  Nurse  Healthy.^ 
Barley  for  Our  Victory  Bread. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  no  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 

Saving  During  the  Summer. 

To  My  American  Sisters. 

When  Fish  Is  Meat. 

Rhubarb  Comes  Again. 

The  Ration  and  the  Kitchen  Soldier. 

Two  Pages  of  Recipes  for  War-Time  Saving  and  Economy. 

The  Rediscovery  of  Cheese. 

Values  in  Oranges. 

Home  Canned  Food  Is  Safe. 

Tested  Helps  for  Housekeepers. 

Dr.  Wiley's  Question-Box. 

Keep  the  Home  Crops  Growing. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  No.  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Somewhere  in  New  England.     (The  Chronicle  of  a  Hoover  Recruit  in  the 

Rural  Districts.) 
Recipes  Using  Milk. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here  Are  Health  and  Good  Eating. 

Did  It  Pay  to  Raise  My  Garden.^ 

What  We  Did  With  Hardly  Any  Ground. 

War  Winning  Women. 

The  United  States  Best  Recipes. 

Why  Not  Make  Your  Own  Substitutes  for  Wheat.^ 

Twenty  Salad  Dressings. 

What  We  Can  Do  When  We  Can  Not  Get  Wheat  Flour. 

Fat  Savers  in  Cooking. 

Grow  Your  Own  Sugar. 

The  Easiest  Way  to  Dry  Food. 

A  New  Product  to  Can. 

The  War-Time  Tea  Room. 

Getting  Ready  for  Your  Canning  This  Year. 
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McCALL'S  MAGAZINE,  236-247  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 

The  Other  Flours. 

Good  Things  Out  of  Nuts. 

The  Egg  as  a  Meat  Substitute. 

Sunday  Night  Buffet  Suppers. 

New  Ways  With  Cheese. 

Engagement  Announcement  Luncheons. 

THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA,  85  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

What  Every  Woman  Can  Do. 

Your  Garden. 

Cherries  Ripe  to  Dry  and  Can. 

May  Menus. 

Interchangeable  Foods. 

Four  Food  Products. 

May  Breakfast  Menus. 

Meats  We  Can  Eat. 

Raisins. 

THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Shall  They  Ask  in  Vain.^ 

Washington  Bureau. 

Municipal  Markets. 

War  Gardens. 

Mother's  Place  in  the  War. 

Tested  Recipes. 

War  Time  Cookery. 

One  Warrior's  Mother.  - 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  76-88  Lafayette  Street,  New  York. 


Time  to  Change  Your  Diet. 

How  New  England  is  Being  Hooverized. 


TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Sunday  Night  Suppers. 

The  Best  Use  of  Eggs. 

Canned  Salmon. 

The  Patriotic  Woman  Entertains. 


m 

WOMAN'.S  HOME  COM:PAN:LQN,.38i:  Fqurth  Ayenue,  New.Yprk. 

Community  Gardening  Up-to-Date. 

This  Year's  Canning  Campaign.  .         ^  •• 

Meat  Extenders. 

Weeds  and  Not  Weeds. 


THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  ^i-MaeDougal  Street,  New  Ydrk, 

Victory  Recipes  for  the  Home  Defense  Army. 
Buying  and  Serving'  for  Two.  ■" ' 
Mush  in  Glorified  Disguise. 


WOMAN'S  WORLD,  107-111  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago. 
A  Week  of  Victory  Menus. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 
Candy,  Sugar,  and  Patriotism. 


WHEAT  FOR  LIBERTY, 

i 

The  only  question  for  every  true-hearted  American  to-day  is: 
"What  can  I  do  to  help  win  the  war?"  The  only  answer: 
"Give  instantly  the  service  needed."  That  service  now  is,  until 
the  next  harvest,  for  you  who  can  afford  it,  .to  give  your  share  of 
wheat  to  your  comrades  across  the  sea. 

^   .  IN  AMERICA 

WHEAT  IS  NOW  A  LUXURY  FOR  INVALIDS,  BABIES,  AND  THE  VERY 

POOR. 

Autocracy  compels,  and  gives  no  reasons. 
Democracy  requests,  and  gives  reasons. 
Are  you  ready  for  democracy.'' 

The  allied  countries  of  Europe  lack  wheat  because:  Belgium, 
formerly  strong,  splendid,  and  free  has  America  only  to  look  to 
for  daily  bread.  England  formerly  imported  her  wheat  from 
South  America  and  Australia  as  well  as  from  North  America. 
France  arid  Italy  have  lost  to  the  army  the  majority  of  their 
farmers;  their  women  are  needed  in  munition  factories  and  in 
other  civil  occupations.     Fertilizers  and  farming  tools  are  lacking. 

b  The  allied  countries  of  Europe  need  wheat  because:  Bread  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  nourishment.  Bakeries  can  not 
make  raised  bread  without  wheat  flour.  French  homes  in  par- 
ticular depend  on  bakeries;  fuel  and  time  are  lacking.  One  bakery 
can  supply  hundreds  of  families  and  so  release  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  coal,  hundreds  of  hours  of  time.  If  we  insist  upon  eating 
wheat  needed  abroad.  Liberty's  armies  and  Liberty's  civil  popula- 
tion will  collapse  as  Russia  collapsed,  because  the  food  supplies 
of  her  armies  and  her  civil  population  failed. 

P  Citizens  of  America,  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  those  countries 
across  the  seas  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  fighting.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  with  the  facts  before  us  there  is  a  living  man  or 
woman  who  will  permit  those  countries  to  starve  for  us  also.  In 
old  times  the  prophets  would  have  cursed  the  bread  so  eaten.     It 
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needs  no  prophet  now  to  say  that  there  is  a  curse  for  anyone  who 
in  mere  gratification  of  appetite  eats  wheaten  bread,  and  that 
curse  proclaims  him  a  traitor  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

Enough  has  been  said  and  written.  The  one  who  does  not  now 
understand  the  situation  is  an  ignoramus  or  a  slacker;,  the  ignora- 
mus can't  and  the  slacker  won't  understand.  The  real  American 
from  now  on  needs  only  the  briefest  message  from  one  whom  he 
trusts. 

BROTHER,  YOUR  COMRADES  NEED  WHEAT. 

The  Food  Administrator  for  America  has  said:  "My  message 
is  small  and  concrete.  The  service  that  we  ask  of  you,  that  we 
ask  of  every  well-to-do,  every  independent  person  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  that  he  shall  abstain  from  the  use  of  wheat  in  any 
form  until  the  next  harvest." 


SOME  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WHEAT. 


1.  Banana  flour. 

2.  Barley  meal  and  flour. 

3.  Buckwheat  meal  and  flour. 

4.  Corn  grits. 

5.  Corn  meal. 

6.  Corn  flour. 

7.  Corn  starch. 

8.  Cottonseed  flour  and  meal. 

9.  Feterita  flour  and  meal. 
10.  Kafir  meal  and  flour. 


11.  Milo  maize. 

12.  Oat  meal  and  flour. 

13.  Oats,  rolled. 

14.  Oats,  granulated. 

15.  Peanut  flour  and  meal. 

16.  Potato  flour  and  starch. 

17.  Rice  and  rice  flour. 

18.  Rice  polish. 

19.  Soya  bean  meal. 

20.  Sweet  potato  flour. 


FOOD    EXHIBITS. 

Boston  Public  Library. 

Si 

The  food  exhibits  of  the  Boston  PubHc  Library  are  of  particular 
interest  because  of  the  varied  organizations  cooperating  to  prepare 
them  and  because  of  the  widespread  and  sustained  interest  they 
command. 

The  following  organizations  are  responsible  for  this  service: 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Boston  Women's  City  Committee  on  Food  Conservation, 

Free  Public  Library  Commission. 

Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  Women's  Peace  Pa,rty. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

Massachusetts  Public  Interests  League  of  Anti-Suffragists. 

Massachusetts  Women's  Suffrage  Association. 

Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery. 

National  Civic  Federation. 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Preparedness. 

Women's  City  Club  of  Boston. 

Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston. 

The  board  of  directors,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  of 
the  organizations,  meets  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  to  deter- 
mine policies,  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  the  exhibits  for  the 
following  month,  and  to  apportion  them.  The  executive  secre- 
tary, whose  time  is  contributed  by  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
is  responsible  for  the  detail  of  assembling  and  installing  the  exhibits 
each  month. 

Publicity  is  obtained  through  the  newspapers  and  through  the 
issue  of  a  small  leaflet  with  each  book  sent  from  the  delivery  section 
of  the  library. 

A  prominent  place  on  the  first  floor  of  the  library  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  exhibit.  A  large  poster  announces  the  exhibit  and 
a  sign  indicates  clearly  where  it  is  to  be  found.  In  the  exhibit 
room  there  is  always  in  attendance  a  salaried  woman  trained  in 
home    economics.     A   leaflet,    issued    under   the    auspices    of  the 
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Massachusetts  Library  Commission,  is  distributed  to  the  public. 
This  leaflet  furnishes  a  Hst  of  substitute  foods  with  the  price  at 
which  they  may  be  bought  at  the  time  in  Boston,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  where  they  may  be  procured.  It  is  futile  to  urge  the  use  of 
substitutes  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  consumer  unprotected 
against  steadily  increasing  prices  and  ignorant  of  where  to  buy  the 
new  foods. 

The  first  exhibit,  in  January,  was  on 

CORN  PRODUCTS. 

1.  Posters,  many  of  exceptional  value,  were  donated  by  the  art 
schools. 

2.  Miss  Farmer's  Cooking  School  sent  a  wonderful  exhibit  of 
lOO-calorie  portions  of  corn  products.  There  were  different 
varieties  ranging  in  amounts  from  a  tablespoon  of  corn  oil  to  a 
pint  jar  of  popped  corn  and  a  quart  of  corn. 

3.  Food  Facts  contributed  clippings  and  bulletins  upon  the 
subject.     Also  dramatic  exhibits  featuring  corn  products. 

4.  The  Women's  Municipal  League  showed  different  foods  in 
packages,  containers,  or  bulk.  Each  product  was  clearly  marked 
with  its  current  price  and  its  caloric  value.  The  relative  wheat 
consurription  of  England,  France,  and  America  was  shown  by  a 
graphic  exhibit. 

In  February  the  subject  was 

FATS. 

1.  Posters  on  fats  were  furnished  by  the  art  schools.  One 
poster  represented  a  cook  carelessly  slopping  butter  from  a  large 
bowl  upon  a  smoking  griddle  with  the  caption,  "  Stay  her  wasteful 
hand.     They  need  that  butter  on  their  hard,  dry  bread  in  France." 

2.  The  National  Civic  Federation  maintained  a  table  which 
indicated  the  foods  containing  fats — nuts,  corn,  suet,  chicken 
fat,  etc. 

3.  Food  Facts  gave  bulletins  and  a  "Jack  Spratt  exhibit"  for 
children. 

4.  The  Women's  Municipal  League  showed  the  various  fats 
and  oils,  with  the  price  of  the  day  and  the  caloric  value. 

5.  On  another  table  a  graphic  exhibit  showed  the  relative  fat 
ration  of  the  allies,  with  the  pitifully  small  allowance  of  France. 
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In  March  the  subject  was 

MILK  AS  A  FOOD,  NOT  A  BEVERAGE. 

1.  A  large  milk  firm  furnished  expensive  plaster  models  illus- 
trating the  amounts  of  beefsteak,  potatoes,  etc.,  necessary  to  provide 
the  nourishment  contained  in  a  bottle  of  milk.  The  exhibit  was  a 
visualization  of  the  poster  on  milk  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Food  Administration.  This  same  concern  furnished 
quart  bottles  in  which  the  exact  amounts  of  water,  ash,  protein, 
and  fat  contained  in  a  quart  of  milk  were  shown.  The  dealer's 
name  in  no  way  appeared.  The  exhibit  was  presented  through  the 
league. 

2.  The  National  Civil  Federation  showed  the  varieties  of  cheese 
and  displayed  two  beautiful  posters  on  milk  donated  by  art  students. 

3.  Food  Facts  contributed  a  minature  war  garden,  bulletins,  and 
a  chart  showing  the  difference  in  routes  from  America  to  Europe 
and  Australia.  This  showed  the  necessity  of  shipping  foods  from 
America  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  allies. 

A  food  exhibit  in  the  library,  when  first  suggested,  was  opposed 
by  almost  everyone  on  the  grounds  that  already  many  exhibits  had 
been  held  and  that  the  public  would  not  go  to  a  library  exhibit. 
To  a  few,  a  limited  but  important  success  seemed  probable, 
because  the  library  is  open  when  private  buildings  are  closed,  and 
because  those  at  work  during  the  day  could  visit  it  evenings  or 
Sundays.  There  was  very  little  advertisement  of  the  exhibit  at 
L  first.  Some  papers  gave  brief  notice.  The  leaflet  to  go  out  with 
books  had  not  yet  been  prepared.  Still,  the  attendant  was  able 
to  record  536  visitors  the  first  Sunday.  The  average  daily  at- 
\  tendance  from  January  29  to  March  14  was,  by  actual  count,  676, 

Sunday,  February  17 — 1,571. 
Sunday,  February  24 — 1,617. 
Sunday,  March  3 — 2,171. 
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An  English  farmworker. 
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SUBSTITUTE     HOME-GROWN     FOODS 
SAVE  TRANSPORTATION. 

This  idea  for  bulletin  boards  is  suggested 
for  June.  The  name  of  the  State  in  which 
the  hbrary  is  located  should  be  used  and 
menus  should  be  adapted  to  local  products. 

A  librarian  who  does  not  know  how  to  letter 
made  this   board   in  about  half  an  hour  — 

DON'T  BE  AFRAID  TO  TRY  YOUR  HAND! 

(2) 
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FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD 

{First  Week.) 

THE    FOOD   ADMINISTRATION    IS    PURELY   A   WAR 

INSTITUTION. 
ITS  FIRST  AND  PRIMARY  DUTY  IS  THE  FEEDING  OF 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  ALLIES,  AND 
THEREBY  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  STRENGTH 
OF  ALL  THE  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN,  BOTH 
THERE  AND  HERE,  AND  THUS  THE  STRONG  ARM  OF 

OUR  SOLDIERS. 

{Second  Week.) 

WE  HAVE  HAD  SOME  CRITICISM 
FROM  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  BELIEVE  THAT  THEY 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CALLED  UPON  TO  DO  MORE  THAN 
THEIR  NEIGHBORS  WILLINGLY  DO.  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  THIS,  MY  FEELING  IS  THAT  OUR  ARMY  DOES  NOT 
FAIL  TO  GO  OVER  THE  TOP  BECAUSE  THERE  MAY 
BE  TWO  OR  THREE  SLACKERS  HIDING  IN  THE 
TRENCHES. 


(Third  Week.) 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  LIBERTY  BONDS 
IS  NO  SACRIFICE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  AGREEING  TO  REPAY  YOU. 
IT  IS  THE  SAVING  THAT  WE  MAKE  IN  THE  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  COMMODITIES  AND  IN  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  LABOR  THAT  IS  THE  SACRIFICE  FOR  THE 

WINNING  OF  THIS  WAR. 

{Fourth   Week.) 

IF  WE  ARE  TO  WIN  THE  WAR, 
IT  WILL  BE  ONLY  BECAUSE  EVERY  MAN,  WOMAN, 
AND  CHILD  CHARGES  HIMSELF  DAILY  AND  HOURLY 
WITH  THE  TEST— DOES  THIS  OR  THAT  CONTRIBUTE 

TO  WIN  THE  WAR. 
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BULLETIN  BOARDS  AGAIN. 

For  Small  Libraries, 

If,  to  modernize  an  old  quotation,  a  man  invented  an  uncon- 
querable submarine  destroyer  in  a  lonely  forest  hut,  the  world 
would  wear  a  pathway  to  his  door.  If  a  bulletin  board  in  the 
smallest  rural  library  bears  the  message  the  people  need,  they  will 
be  sure  to  read  it. 

The  subject  of  Bulletin  Boards  has  been  taken  up  in  Food  News 
Notes  No.  I,  page  7;  No.  2,  page  4;  No.  4,  page  6;  No.  5,  page  8; 
No.  7,  page  33;  No.  8,  page  8.  The  majority  of  libraries  now  have 
Food  Conservation  Bulletin  Boards. 

To  begin  with  the  question  of  the  board  itself:  A  good  size  is 
2  by  3X  feet,  but  this  depends  on  the  space  allowed.  Space  can 
always  be  found,  if  not  on  a  wall,  on  a  door,  on  a  screen,  or  on  a 
placard  in  the  middle  of  a  reading  table.  The  board  can  be  of  soft 
pine,  of  plaster  board,  or  of  cork  carpet.  This  last  makes  the  most 
serviceable  and  satisfactory  board,  for,  while  the  initial  expense 
appears  large,  the  lasting  quality  of  the  material  quite  makes  up 
for  the  first  cost. 

Even  suppose  the  impossible,  that  a  board  can  not  be  obtained; 
a  room,  must  have  a  door  on  which  a  space  can  be  marked  off  with 
bright  colored  tape  and  the  strip  "Food  Will  Win  the  War" 
pinned  or  tacked  at  the  top.  In  short,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
organization  with  the  name  Library  not  having  a  bulletin  board. 

Given  the  board  or  space,  the  first  principle  is  Do  Not  Crowd 
It;  the  second.  Make  the  Board  Attractive  in  Appearance; 
the  third,  Address  the  People  of  Your  Own  Locality. 

Discussing  bulletin  boards  the  other  day,  a  teacher  interested 
in  the  Library  War  Service  said,  "Yes,  I  know  two  kinds;  one  has 
seven  or  more  layers  of  crumpled  printed  stuff  on  it;  another, 
about  the  color  of  earth  worms  that  have  just  crawled  out,  has  an 
old  carelessly  cut  clipping  stuck  on  it.  I've  always  wondered  why 
this   wonderful   opportunity  for  educational   propaganda  was  so 
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neglected.  I'd  cover  a  board  with  black  velvet  ,and  stick  my  clip- 
ping on  a  yellow  paper — or  I'd  cover  it  with  red  blotting  paper 
and  stick  a  black  silhouette  at  the  top  to  call  attention  to  my 
announcements.  And  then  I'd  begin  to  announce  the  things  people 
are  interested  in." 

"What  would  you  announce?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "suppose  I  were  in  North  Carolina — I'd 
put  up  on  that  Bulletin  Board  this  sign: 

EAT  AT  HOME 

WHAT  CAN  NORTH  CAROLINA  DO  TO  GET 

UP  A  GOOD  DINNER.? 

WHILE  WE  ARE  FIGHTING  THIS  WAR  AMERICA  WILL  HAVE  TO 
FURNISH  THE  FOOD  FOR  A  LARGE  PART  OF  THE  WORLD. 
TO  DO  THIS  WE  MUST  PRODUCE  AS  MUCH  FOOD  AS  POSSIBLE 
AND  WE  MUST  EAT  HOME  PRODUCTS  IN  ORDER  THAT  OUR 
CAR  AND  STEAMSHIP  SPACE  MAY  BE  SAVED  FOR  THE  FOOD 
TO  BE  CARRIED  ACROSS  THE  WATER.  THIS  LIBRARY  IN- 
TENDS THIS  MONTH  TO  FEATURE  NORTH  CAROLINA  DIN- 
NERS. WE  ASK  OUR  PATRONS  TO  BRING  IN,  FOR  BULLETIN 
BOARD  USE,  MENUS  FOR  DINNERS  COMPOSED  ONLY  OF  FOOD- 
STUFFS RAISED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

"Then  I  should  get  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  to  write  an 
article  on  local  products  and  how  to  use  them  and,  when  my  menus 
began  to  come  in,  probably  my  first  dinner  would  be  something 

« 

like  this : 

"Mrs.  Annie  Boone,  of  Smithville,  gives  the  following  North 
Carolina  dinner: 

String  beans  cooked  with  salt  pork. 

Potatoes. 

Corn  bread  and  buttermilk. 

"I'd  be  willing  to  wager  that  people  would  notice  that  board. 
Don't  tell  me  anyone  can't  make  a  bulletin  board  interesting  and 
attractive — because  I  know  they  can.  If  a  librarian  wants  to  take 
her  rightful  place  as  a  community  leader,  now  is  her  time  to  do  it." 

This  suggestion  appears  to  have  sound  sense;  the  librarians  of 
small  libraries,  who  have  not  made  other  and  better  uses  of  their 
bulletin  boards,  should  put  up  daily,  for  a  time,  a  dinner  menu  of 
products  easily  obtainable  in  that  section  in  which  the  library  is 
located. 


It  is  earnestly  requested  that  anyone  who  conceives  a  good  and 
novel  method  of  bulletin  board  editing,  send  it  to  his  Library 
Director. 

"Lack  of  adequate  assistance"  has  been  referred  to.  This, 
however,  should  not  for  one  moment  delay  so  necessary  a  piece  of 
war  service  as  the  maintaining  of  a  Food  Conservation  Board. 

There  is  not  a  town  or  village  in  this  country  without  a  Church 
Society,  a  Grange,  a  Woman's  Club,  or  an  organization  of  some 
sort.  One  of  these  organizations  can  be  appealed  to  for  help. 
The  Bulletin  Board  can  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  "Talitha  Cumi 
Sewing  Circle,"  the  "Squirrel  Club,"  the  "Washington  High 
School,"  etc.  Six  people  may  be  chosen  to  manage  it,  one  person 
for  one  day  of  each  week. 

Think  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to  us  and  to  our  communities 
when  the  Government  can  depend  on  18,000  Library  Bulletin 
Boards  to  bear  the  messages  that  sink  in  and  stay  and  win. 


PROBLEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

By  Theodore  Whitmarsh. 

The  problem  of  distribution  of  foodstuffs  other  than  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  dairy  and  meat  products  begins  as  soon  as  these 
foodstuffs  leave  the  hands  of  the  producer  or  manufacturer  and 
enter  distributing  channels  en  route  to  the  consumer.  Over  food 
production  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has  no  control, 
but  it  has  a  very  direct  and  considerable  measure  of  control  over 
the  food  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  point  of  production  or  manu- 
facture and  begins  its  flow  to  the  consumer.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  see  that  food  passes  through  as  fev^  hands 
as  possible,  consistent  with  its  proper  and  economical  handling; 
that  it  is  distributed  on  an  even  and  equitable  basis;  that  specu- 
lative profits  are  eliminated,  and  that  it  reaches  the  consumer  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  a  fair  return  to  the  dis- 
tributor. 

Among  the  licensed  agencies  performing  food  distributing  service 
are  the  following: 

1.  Canners,  packers,  millers,  refiners,  etc. 

2.  Manufacturers'  or  producers'  agents,  or  brokers. 

3.  Wholesalers  or  jobbers;  and 

4.  Retailers  doing  a  business  in  excess  of  ^100,000  per  annum. 
Retailers  doing  an  annual  business  of  less  than  ;$  100,000,  while 

not  licensed,  are  subject  to  an  indirect  control,  as  will  appear  later. 
Resales  within  the  same  trade  are  not  permitted,  for  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  with  every  resale  of  any  foodstuff  the  price 
that  the  consumer  will  ultimately  have  to  pay  must  be  increased. 
Federal  Food  Administrators  in  the  various  States  are  empowered 
to  permit  exceptions  to  this  resale  rule  where  in  their  judgment  the 
public  interest  requires  it;  but  where  a  resale  is  permitted  within 
a  trade  it  is  required  that  the  parties  to  the  transaction  shall  so 
arrange  its  terms  that  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  shall 
not  be  increased. 


1  Questions  frequently  asked  by  the  public  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Food  Administration  will  be  answered 
in  this  Bulletin  from  time  to  time. 
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Evett  Distribution    Tends    to    Prevent    Hoarding    or    Monopoliza- 
tion. 

That  distribution  may  be  on  an  even  and  equitable  basis,  all  of 
these  various  licensed  distributors  are  permitted  to  have  on  hand 
and  in  their  possession  supplies  of  some  commodities  to  meet 
requirements  for  not  more  than  30' days,  of  others  not  more  than 
60  days,  while  of  other  items,  such  as  dried  fruits,  produced  in 
great  abundance  during  certain  seasons,  they  are  permitted  to 
carry  supplies  to  meet  their  requirements  over  the  period  of  scant 
or  no  production. 

Elimination  of  Speculation. 

That  prices  may  be  held  at  the  lowest  possible  figures  no  licensed 
distributor  is  permitted  to  add  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
actual  cost  of  the  goods.  He  is  not  permitted  to  take  advantage  of 
speculative  advances  or  to  be  guided  by  market  or  replacement 
value  in  fixing  his  prices. 

Unlicensed  Distributors. 

As  to  the  retailer  doing  a  business  of  less  than  ^100,000  a  year 
(the  sole  link  in  the  distributing  chain  not  licensed)  indirect  con- 
trol is  exercised  by  the  authority  held  by  the  Food  Administration 
to  shut  off  his  supplies  at  the  source  when  it  is  found  he  is  charging 
excessive  prices,  hoarding,  or  in  any  other  manner  seeking  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  food  regulation  and  control. 

Further,  being  subjected  to  the  competition  of  the  licensed 
retailer  who  is  required  to  sell  on  a  basis  of  reasonable  profit  over 
his  actual  cost,  the  retailer  who  is  not  willing  to  cooperate  for 
patriotic  reasons  is  likely  to  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  for  good 
business  reasons.  However,  when  conditions  are  such  that  he  does 
not,  either  for  patriotic  or  competitive  reasons,  cooperate  with  the 
Food  Administration  to  get  food  to  the  people  at  fair  and  reason- 
able prices,  the  jobber  or  manufacturer  from  whom  he  obtains  his 
supplies,  and  who  is  licensed,  is  directed  to  stop  selling  to  him. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  retailers  are 
willing  to  cooperate  as  their  patriotic  duty,  and  the  campaign  of 
the  Food  Administration  to  enlist  them  in  its  efforts  has  been 
most  successful.  Retailers  have  been  asked  to  sign  and  hang  in 
their  stores  poster  pledges  setting  forth  the  fact  that  they  have 
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enlisted  in  the  Food  Administration  and  that  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  sell  foodstuffs  on  a  basis  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit 
above  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods  to  them.  These  signs  are  an 
index  to  the  housewives  as  to  the  merchants  cooperating  with  the 
Food  Administration.  Then  the  various  Federal  Administrators, 
at  least  in  the  larger  cities,  are,  after  consultation  with  the  trades, 
arriving  at  what  are  fair  retail  prices  of  certain  foods  at  stores 
where  the  cash  and  carry  plan  prevails  and  also  at  stores  where 
credit  is  given,  deliveries  made  and  rental  is  high,  and  are  pub- 
lishing such  prices  in  the  daily  press.  With  these  prices  and  the 
pledge  posters  hung  in  the  stores  as  guides,  the  housewife  knows 
what  she  should  pay  and  what  merchants  are  disposed  to  help  her 
get  foodstuffs  at  the  right  prices. 

Reports. 

As  a  check  to  determine  whether  licensed  merchants  are  gen- 
erally adhering  to  the  wishes  of  the  Food  Administration  it  is 
required  that  such  merchants  render  reports  of  their  business. 
These  reports  show  the  average  percentage  and  maximum  per- 
centage of  profit  that  have  been  made  on  the  various  licensed  items 
during  that  period.  These  reports  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and 
in  any  case  where  it  appears  that  more  than  a  fain  and  reasonable 
profit  has  been  taken,  an  explanation  is  requested  from  the  licensee. 
In  the  event  that  such  explanation  is  not  reasonable,  or  it  appears 
that  the  licensee  has  violated  the  law  as  to  profits,  or  in  other 
respects,  the  Food  Administration  takes  steps  to  see  that  he  is 
adequately  penalized. 

For  the  rrionth  of  November  the  reports  of  wholesalers  or  job- 
bers indicate  their  average  gross  profits  were  lo  per  cent,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  average  cost  of  doing  business  for  this 
class  of  distributors  is  g}4  per  cent  (according  to  figures  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University),  it  is 
readily  apparent  how  closely. they  followed  the  rule  as  to  fair  and 
reasonable  profits. 

To  check  the  accuracy  of  these  reports,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion avails  itself  from  time  to  time  of  the  services  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  has  volunteered  its  assistance. 
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FOOD  BONDS  FOR  LIBERTY 

BONDS. 

"  Many  of  our  present  difficulties  arise  from  our  inability  to  get 
away  from  our  trodden  interpretation  of  the  word  'efficiency'.    In 

war  it  involves  a  new  factor  that  transcends  all  others — and  that  is 

d"  1 

The  armies  and  the  civil  population  of  all  countries  opposed  to 
the  Central  Powers  are  at  a  common  table.  The  food  for  this  com- 
mon table  must  be  speedily  procured,  speedily  prepared,  and  speed- 
ily served.  For  us  at  home  this  means  simple,  nourishing  food,  sim- 
ply served.  Most  American  housewives  are  not  trained  in  dietetics 
but  when  speed  is  so  essential  they  cannot  wait  until  years  of  training 
have  made  them  know  for  themselves  what  to  do  and  why  they 
do  it.   We  Must  Take  Definite  Orders  from  Our  Leaders. 

When  the  Government  announces  a  need  for  funds,  we  don't 
ask,  "What  for.^"  We  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  and  get  ^%  per  cent. 
When  the  Food  Administration  announces  a  need  for  food,  why 
ask,  "What  for.^"  Pay  the  food  and  save  that  /\.%  per  cent  Lib- 
erty Bond  interest  from  being  confiscated  by  Germany,  if  Ger- 
many's food  wins. 

When  the  Food  Administration  announces  a  need  for  meat,  pay 
meat,  and  use  instead  fresh,  salt,  or  frozen  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  dried 
beans,  split  peas,  or  other  foods  not  so  badly  needed  abroad. 
When  you  pay  meat-fat,  use  instead  vegetable  oils,  nuts,  and  milk 
products.  When  you  pay  sugar,  use  instead  corn  sirup,  honey, 
maple  sugar,  or,  easier  still,  go  without.  When  you  pay  flour, 
use  one  or  more  of  these  substitutes:  Banana  flour,  barley  meal 
and  flour,  buckwheat  meal  and  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  corn 
flour,  corn  starch,  cottonseed  flour,  feterita  flour  and  meal, 
kafir  meal  and  flour,  milo  maize,  oat  meal  and  flour,  rolled 
oats,  granulated  oats,  peanut  flour  and  meal,  potato  flour  and  starch, 
rice  and  rice  flour,  rice  polish,  soya  bean  meal,  sweet  potato  flour. 

As  to  the  proper  combinations  of  food,  something  daily  from 
each  of  the  five  following  groups  will  come  near  to  giving  one  the 
proper  amount  of  nourishment,  and  each  person  will  have  to  find 
out  for  himself  what  constitutes  "enough." 

1  Herbert  Hoover:  Address  before  tbe  Pittsburgh  Press  Club. 
(lo) 


HELPS  TO  A  WISE  CHOICE. 


Take   From   Each    Class. 

Use  sparingly  the  Foods  printed  in  Capital  Letters.     Use  freely  all  others. 

REGULATORS. 


Fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Apples. 

Melons. 

Cabbage. 

Salads. 

Bananas. 

Oranges. 

Celery. 

Squash.       ' 

Berries. 

Pears. 

Green  peas. 

String  beans 

Lemons. 

Greens  or 
Onions. 

PROTEIN. 

pot 

herbs.        Tomatoes. 

BEEF. 

Fish. 

Eggs. 

PORK. 

Game. 

Milk. 

MUTTON. 

Cheese. 

Poultry. 

VEAL. 

Dried  beans. 

STARCHES. 

Dried  peas. 

RYE. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

WHEAT  CRACKERS. 

Cereal  foods. 

Potatoes,  Irish. 

WHEAT. 

Chestnuts. 

Potatoes,  sweet. 

WHITE  BREAD. 

Corn  meal. 

Rice. 

MACARONI. 

Cornstarch. 

SUGARS. 

Tapioca. 

CANDY. 

Honey. 

Prunes. 

SUGAR:  CANE,  BEET 

Dates. 

',  maple. 

Jellies. 
Jams. 

Raisins. 
Dried  fruits. 

Figs.  Molasses. 


FATS. 


BACON. 

HAM. 

SALT  PORK. 

Butter. 


Cream. 
Corn  oil. 
Cottonseed  oil. 
Margarine. 


Peanut  oil. 
Nut  margarine. 
Olive  oil. 


'     Suppose  we  substitute  cheerful  common  sense  for  weak  complaining,  pay  food 
as  asked,  and  earn  the  priceless  interest  of  good  digestion  and  good  clear  conscience. 


PRESS  STATEMENTS,  APRIL,  1918. 


No. 

802.  Apr.  I 

803.  Apr.  I 

804.  Apr.  2 

805.  Apr.  2 

806.  Apr.  2 

807.  Apr.  3 

808.  Apr.  3, 

809.  Apr.  4 

812.  Apr.  4 

813.  Apr.  4 

810.  Apr.  5; 
gii.  Apr.  5; 

820.  Apr.  5. 

818.  Apr.  5 

816.  Apr.  5; 
815.  Apr.  5; 

814.  Apr.  6, 

817.  Apr.  6 

819.  Apr.  6 

821.  Apr.  6, 

822.  Apr.  6. 

824.  Apr.  6, 

825.  Apr.  6; 

826.  Apr.  6 

822.  Apr.  7, 

827.  Apr.  8; 

828.  Apr.  8 

829.  Apr.  8, 

830.  Apr.  8; 

831.  Apr.  8; 


832.  Apr. 

833.  Apr. 

834.  Apr. 

836.  Apr. 

837.  Apr. 

838.  Apr. 

835.  Apr.  10, 

839.  Apr.  10, 

840.  Apr.  10, 

844.  Apr.  10, 

841.  Apr.  1 1 


New  Orleans  branch  of  Morris  &  Co.,  license  revoked  for  seven  days. 

Forty-two  Arkansas  counties  return  2^  million  pounds  of  flour  to  market. 

Total  wheat  abstainers  clubs  being  organized  in  Ohio. 

Minneapolis  saving  $50,000  annually  by  feeding  garbage  to  hogs. 

Later  reports  from  Arkansas  showing  continued  return  of  flour  to  market. 

Alleged  food  wastage  in  naval  encampment,  Pacific  coast,  proved  untrue. 

Return  of  flour  to  market  widespread  in  West  and  South. 

Atlantic  City  hote;  will  do  whatever  Food  Administration  asks. 

Minimum  2-pound  flour  package  now  allowed. 

English,  French,  and  Italian  ministers  of  food  cable  thanks  on  wheat  consumption 
reduction. 

Worthington,  Ind.,  milling  company  has  license  revoked. 

Chinese  restaurants  following  conservation  principles. 

Amount  equal  to  flour  return  by  patriotic  citizens  will  be  shipped  .to  Allies  in  proper 
export  packing. 

Heavy  increase  in  milling  output  of  corn  meal. 

C.  B.  Ames  appointed  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Oklahoma. 

Mesh  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  loses  license. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  of  Massachusetts  make  record-breaking  savings. 

Kansas  City  market  of  Des  Moines  fined  for  regulations  violations. 

Kentucky  farmer  offers  entire  household  flour  supply  for  soldiers.' 
8.  Garbage  from  76  cities  shows  food  conservation  being  practiced. 
8.  Hotel  and  restaurant  men  not  waiting  for  April  14  to  cut  out  wheat. 
8.  Further  reports  being  received  showing  elimination  of  wheat  consumption. 
8.  Commission  to  consider  war  policy  in  animal  production  and  meat-packing  industry 

will  meet  in  Washington  Tuesday. 
8.  1,000,000  tons  foodstuffs  shipped  to  Allies  in  March. 
8.  Amendments  and  additions  to  baking  rules  announced. 
8.  Hotels  classify  on  "no-wheat"  basis. 

8.  Instructions  on  storage  of  certain  flour  and  meals  issued  to  prevent  spoilage. 
8.  Scribner,  Nebr.,  mill  has  license  revoked. 

8.  People  of  Idaho  will  go  on  entirely  wheatless  diet  until  next  harvest. 
8.  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  grain  company  guilty  of  violating  wheat-flour  regulations  on  three 

counts. 
8.  Conray,  Iowa,  grocer  permitted  to  resume  business. 
8.  France  establishes  new  regime  of  oread  consumption. 
8.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  on  a  "no-wheat"  basis. 
8.  Swift  &  Co.  ordered  to  suspend  all  dealings  in  eggs  in  New  York  for  30  days. 
8.  Two  Ohio  retailers  ordered  to  temporarily  suspend  business. 
8.  President's  commission  to  consider  Government's  meat  policy  begins  sessions. 
8.  Fresh  and  frozen  fish  industry  in  conference. 
8.  Flour,  feed,  and  wheat  milling  business,  Adams,  Tenn.,  closed. 
8.  Special  attention  given  in  conference  to  frozen  fish  question,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  margin  of  profits  above  merchandising  cost. 
8.  Six  North  Carolina  flour  mills  punished  for  violations  of  regulations. 
8.  Ansonia,  Conn.,  firm  has  license  revoked. 

(12) 
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842.  Apr.  II,  191 8.  Chaskaj  Minn.,  mill  suspended  for  30  days. 

843.  Apr.  II,  1918.  Hotels  and  restaurants  in  Arkansas  eliminate  wheat  entirely  from  menus;  Dyersburg, 

Tenn.,  congregation  limits  wheat  consumption. 

845.  Apr.  II,  191 8.  Mr.  Hoover  sends  telegram  to  grain  exchanges  which  to-day  entered  upon  new  rules 

restricting  speculation.  ' 

847.  Apr.  II,  191 8.  Pasadena,  CaL,  milling  company  suspends  operation. 

846.  Apr.  12,  1918.  Pledges  from  Alabama,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  and  Nebraska  to  abstain  from 

wheat  until  next  harvest. 

848.  Apr.  12,  191 8.  Carload  of  flour  held  by  Butte,  Mont.,  baking  company,  ordered  returned  to  miller. 

849.  Apr.  12,  1918.  Conneaut,  Ohio,  baker  has  license  revoked. 

850.  Apr.  12,  191 8.  Restrictions  against  sale  of  live  or  freshly  killed  hens  will  be  lifted  April  20. 

852.  Apr.  12,  1918.  Cottonseed  oil  refiners  and  lard  manufacturers  hold  conference;  discuss  established 

maximum  price  on  lard  substitutes. 

854.  Apr.  12,  1918.  Weekly  report  on  wholesale  prices  of  foods. 

855.  Apr.  12.  1918.  Report  on  retail  prices  throughout  the  country  for  week  ending  March  23. 

851.  Apr.  13,  1918.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  pledges  600  homes  to  abstain  from  use 

of  wheat  until  next  harvest. 

853.  Apr.  13,  1918.  Anaconda,  Mont.,  wholesaler  and  baker  ordered  to  turn  back  200  sacks  of  sugar. 

856.  Apr.  13,  1918.  Special  rules  governing  packers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  sun-dried  fruits  issued^ 

857.  Apr.  15,  1918.  Country-wide  response  to  nonwheat  using  campaign. 

859.  Apr.  15,  1918.  Luverne,  Minn.,  flour  company  suspended. 

858.  Apr.  16,  191 8.  Butte,  Mont.,  baker  has  license  suspended. 

860.  Apr.  16,  1918.  Two  Brownsvilkj  Tex.,  merchants  lose  license;  alleged  to  have  encouraged  smug- 

gling sugar  into  Mexico. 

861.  Apr.  16,1918.  Mill  feed  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  conference. 

862.  Apr.  16,  191 8.  Wolf  City,  Tex.,  company  offers  Food  Administration  entire  mill  output  until  July  I, 

863.  Apr.  16,  1918.  License  refused  Wilcox,  Ariz.y  merchan";  charged  with  hoarding  flour. 

864.  Apr.  16,  1918.  Postville,  Iowa,  firm  has  retailer's  license  revoked  for  selling  flour  without  substitutes. 

865.  Apr.  16,  1918.  Wheat  and  mill  feed  dealers  and  manufacturers  reach  agreement  on  regulations. 

866.  Apr.  17,  1918.  First  violation  in  Porto  Rico  acted  upon. 

867.  Apr.  17,  1918.  Huntington,  Pa.,  baker  suspended  for  nonuse  of  substitutes. 

868.  Apr.  18,  1918.  Mr.  Hoover's  speech  before  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club. 

869.  Apr.  17,  1918.  Moulton,  Iowa,  firm  loses  license  as  sequel  to  Swift  &  Co.  penalization. 

S70.  Apr.  18,  19 1 8.  Japanese  wholesale  firm  of  Denver  ordered  to  suspend  flour  transaction  for  period 
of  war. 

871.  Apr.  18,  1918.  Waelder,  Tex.,  company  loses  license  for  failing  to  fill  contract. 

872.  Apr.  19,  1918.  J.  M.  Bowman  offers  $1,000  for  best  wheatless  and  ryeless  sandwich  bread  by  hotel 

or  restaurant  baker. 

873.  Apr.  19,  1918.  Profiteering  in  Jewish  unleavened  bread  puts  Boston  baker  out  of  business  for  30 

days. 

874.  Apr.  19,  1918.  Policy  of  national  dairy  industry  announced. 

875.  Apr.  20,  1918.  Sixty  Chicago  clubs,  hotels,  and  restaurants  now  on  wheatless  basis. 

876.  Apr.  20,  1918.  War  Department  and  Food  Administration  declare  food  wastage  in  Army  camps  a 

thing  of  the  past. 

877.  Apr.  20,  1918.  Sugar  distribution  to   meet  summer's   canning  demands  will  be  under  modified 

certificate  system. 

878.  Apr.  22,  1918.  James  H.  Skinner  represents  Food  Administration  on  Interallied  Council. 

879.  Apr.  22,  1918.  Fifty-nine  out  of  63  dining  car  services  go  on  no-wheat  basis. 

880.  Apr.  22,  1918.  Army  and  Navy  meat  purchasing  bureau  located  in  Chicago. 
B81.  Apr.  23,  1918.  Memphis  firm  suspended  for  violation  of  the  fifty-fifty  rule. 

882.  Apr.  24,  1 91 8.  Brooklyn  sugar  dealer  guilty  of  sugar  profiteering. 

883.  Apr.  24,  1918.  Q.  B.Sproul  appointed  Virginia  Federal  Food  Administrator. 

884.  Apr.  25,  191 8.  Conferences  of  cottonseed  industry  to  be  held  in  various  southern  cities. 


885.  Apr.  25,  1918.  Maximum  margins  between  cost  and  selling  price  allowed  licensed  canners  announced. 

886.  Apr.  26,  191 8.  National  Bakers'  Service  Board  established  in  Washington. 

887.  Apr.  26,  1918.  Officially  denied  that  interned  Germans  living  on  fat  of  land. 

888.  Apr.  27,  1918.  Marianna,  Ark.,  store  closed  for  violation  of  the  fifty-fifty  rule. 

889.  Apr.  27,  1918.  Green  coffee  dealers  must  report  holdings  of  Brazilian  coffee. 

890.  Apr.  27,  1918.  Boston,  Mass.,  company  loses  license  on  sugar  sales. 

891.  Apr.  27,  191 8.  Covington,  Ky.,  baker's  license  revoked. 

892.  Apr.  27,  1918.  Voluntary  offers  to  return  wheat  and  flour  from  Tennessee  and  Vermont. 

893.  Apr.  27,  1918.  Abuse  of  free  market  on  grain  exchanges  stopped  by  the  Food  Administration. 

894.  Apr.  27,  1918.  Gen.  Pershing  sends  telegram  of  appreciation  to  Texas  Food  Administrator. 

895.  Apr.  28,  1918.  All  licensees  prohibited  from  dealing  with  dealers  or  importers  of  green  coffee  who 

fail  to  obtain  licenses. 

896.  Apr.  28,  191 8.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  grocery  donates  to  Red  Cross  for  violating  fifty-fifty  rule.  . 

897.  Apr.  29,  191 8.  Food  Administration  will  not  move  to  Chicago. 

898.  Apr.  29,  1918.  Five  million  Texans  in  war  on  wheat  consumption. 

899.  Apr.  30,  1918.  Elwood,  Ind.,  baking  company  loses  license  to  can  dried  beans  and  tomatoes. 
990.  Apr.  30,  1918.  Seven  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  retail  grocers  disciplined. 

901.  May    I,  1918.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  baking  company  donates  to  Red  Cross  for  a  violation  of  substitutes 

regulation. 

902.  May    I,  1918.  Two  Italian  grocers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ordered  closed;  sold  flour  without  substi- 

tutes. 
003.  May    I,  1918.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  bakers  lose  license. 

904.  May    I,  1918.  Profiteering  in  flour  causes  Boston  flour  dealer  to  lose  license. 

905.  May    I,  191 8.  Regulations  for  salt-water  fishing  agreed  upon. 

906.  May    2,  1918.  Meat  conservation  advocated  without  reinstallation  of  meatless  days. 

907.  May    2,  1918.  Suggestions  to  combat  ice  profiteering  sent  to  administrators. 

908.  May    2,  191 8.  Federal  Food  Board,  New  York  City,  closed  several  macaroni  manufacturing  plants. 

909.  May    2,  1918.  Cheese  and  butter  interests  to  confer  here  to-morrow. 

910.  May    2,  1918.  Three  Atlantic   &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  stores  at  Albany  closed  for  selling  flour  without 

substitutes. 

911.  May    3,  1918.  Three  hundred  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Pennsylvania  pledged  to  use  no  wheat 

products  until  August  I . 

912.  May    3,  1918.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  products  of  cracker  and  biscuit  manufacturers  comprise 

wheat  substitutes  during  March;  use  not  required  until  April  14. 

913.  May    3,  191 8.  Contracts  for  sale  of  dried  peaches,  apples,  prunes,  or  raisins  from  new  crop  fruits 

can  not  be  made  before  June  i . 

914.  May    3,  191 8.  Fourteen  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  bakers  suspended  for  selling  bread  without  proper 

amounts  of  substitutes. 

915.  May    3,  191^.  Conference  of  butter  and  cheese  trade. 

916.  May    4,  1918.  Manufacturers  using  sugar  except  to  make  essential  food  products  will  be  put  on 

strict  rations  on  May  15. 

917.  May    4,  1918.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  meeting  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  urge  twenty 

million  women  to  abstain  from  use  of  wheat  until  next  harvest. 

918.  May    4,  1918.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  milling  company  loses  license  for  selling  flour  in  excessive  quan- 

tities. 

919.  May    4,  1918.  Explanation  of  those  handling  coffee  who  are  subject  to  license. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  FOR  MAY. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Garden  Conscription,  Lewis  and  Mary  Theiss. 
THE  DESIGNER,  12-16  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City. 

Milk,  Milk,  Milk,  or  National  Deterioration. 

Make  the  Most  of  the  Early  Fruits,  Edith  Alien,  A.  M.,  and  Jenoise  Brown  Short,  B.  S. 

Oat  Flour  is  Worth  Knowing. 

Food  Saving  Through  Desiccation,  Lewis  B.  Aliyn. 

My  Musical  Cooker,  Winnefred  Fales. 

Save  as  These  Have  Done,  Lewis  and  Mary  Theiss. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Editorial  Rooms,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Hints  How  to  Save  (wheatless  and  potato  recipes). 
THE  FARMER'S  WIFE,  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Canning. 

War  Warnings. 

In  Rhubarb  Time. 

What  Not  to  Can. 

Cooking  With  Oil. 
THE  FORECAST  MAGAZINE,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

Barley,  the  Latest  Wheat  Saver,  C.  Houston  Goudiss. 

Living  on  Your  Vegetable  Garden,  Gertrude  C.  Hopkins. 

What's  New  in  the  Eating  Line,  Charles  LeWall. 
HOUSEWIVES  MAGAZINE,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  Food  Conservation  Book. 

Potatoes  to  the  Rescue.* 

When  I  Have  Cheese  in  the  House. 

Recipes  by  Jules  Perbost,  Chef  of  Hotel  Loraine,  New  York. 
JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Food  Administration  Number. 
THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA,  Boston,  Mass. 

Four  Food  Products,  Home  Tested  and  Used. 

Common  Garden  Troubles,  Frank  M.  Keith. 

Food  in  Bunches,  United  States  Food  Administration. 

What  One  Girls'  Canning  Club  Did. 

Strawberries. 

First  Meals  for  Two,  Lillian  S.  De  Wolfe. 
THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Dry  or  Die,  C.  Houston  Goudiss. 

War-time  PRESER\^NG,  Olive  Hyde  Foster. 

Tested  Recipes. 

War-time  Cookery,  Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 
THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  MAGAZINE,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

What  One  Thrift  Clue  Did  (War  Gardens  in  Canada). 

How  I  Feed  My  Family,  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster. 

Patriotic  Women  of  Canada; 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  New  York  City. 

Now  the  Community  Kitchen,  Ida  C.  Clarke. 

Using  the  Dairy  Products,  Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen. 

This  Year  the  Housewife  Must  Can,  Helen  C.  Bennett. 

Preserving  and  Drying  Recipes. 

(is)        . 
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WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

A  Week  Without  Wheat,  Alice  Bradley. 

Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Alice  Bradley. 

Cold  Pack  Canning,  Alice  Bradley. 

May  Irwin's  Victory  Bread. 

Going  on  With  the  Garden,  Grace  Tabor. 

Our  Canning  Kitchen,  Gladys  F.  Ogden. 
WOMAN'S  WORLD,  1 1 1  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Wheat  We  Save  is  the  Wheat  We  Ship, 

Do  You  Know  Oatmeal? 

What  About  Milk? 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hot  Weather  Drinks  Without  Sugar. 

The  Cost  of  Food. 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  INCREASE  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BEES  AND  OF 

HONEY? 

C.  p.  Dadant,  Editor  American  Bee  Journal. 

1.  Because  honey  is  wholesome  and  nutritious;  nature's  own  product;  distilled,  like  milk,  from  the 
vegetable  world  by  nature's  processes;  containing  useful  minerals,  such  as  iron,  in  assimilable  form. 

2.  Because  the  production  of  sugar  is  inadequate  for  our  needs  and  those  of  the  allies,  and  honey  is  a 
valuable  substitute.  ' 

3.  Because  bees  help  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  not  only  of  our  fields,  like  clover,  but  of  our  orchards, 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  of  our  gardens,  like  strawberries,  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.  Most  fruit 
trees  would  not  be  productive  without  the  help  of  insects  which  carry  the  fertilizing  pollen  from  the 
stamen  of  one  blossom  to  the  pistil  of  another. 

Not  everybody  can  keep  bees,  but  many  people  could  succeed  in  keeping  bees  if  they  knew  how  easily 
bees  may  be  subdued.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  fearing  the  stings  of  your  bees  than  for  being  afraid 
of  the  horns  of  your  milch  cow  or  the  kick  of  your  favorite  horse.  Read  the  elementary  bee  literature  to 
be  obtained  at  your  public  library  and  you  will  readily  learn  how  bees  may  be  handled  without  fear. 

Many  women  keep  bees  successfully.  It  is  not  a  difBcult  pursuit  to  follow,  but  with  bees,  more  than 
with  any  other  branch  of  farm  husbandry,  you  should  "  know  what  is  to  be  done  and  do  it  at  the  right  time." 

Bees,  poultry,  and  small  fruit  go  well  together  and  many  industrious  persons  of  small  means  earn  a 
competency  on  a  small  spot  of  ground  by  combining  these  three  branches  of  agriculture. 


The  following  titles  have  been  chosen  from  a  selected  list  prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Food  Information  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Inspector  of  Apiaries;  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology;  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  Editor  American  Bee  Journal;  Prof.  J.  W.  Folsom, 
Department  of  Entomology,  University  of  Illinois.^ 

"TheABCandXYZofBeeCulture,"byA.I.andE.R.Root.  830  p.,  illus.  1917.  A.I.RootCo., 
Medina,  Ohio.  $2.50.  "A  cyclopedia  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  honey  bee;  bees,  hives, 
honey,  implements,  honey  plants,  etc.     Facts  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  thousands  of  beekeepers." 

"Beekeeping,"   by  F.   F.  Phillips.     457   p.,  illus.     1915.     MacMillaii,  New  York.     $2.     Subtitle 
'A  discussion  of  the  life  of  the  honey  bee  and  of  the  production  of  honey." 

"First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping,"  by  C.  P.  Dadant.  167  p.,  illus.  1917.  American  Bee  Journal, 
Hamilton,  111.  $1.  "Begins  with  a  natural  history  of  the  honey  bee  and  follows  up  with  practical 
directions  for  their  care.  It  gives  the  beginner  the  information  that  most  books  leave  out,  and  prepares 
him  to  understand  the  more  advanced  literature." 

"Productive  Beekeeping;  Modern  Methods  of  Production  and  Marketing  of  Honey,"  by  F.  C. 
Pellett.  302  p.,  illus.  1916.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  $1.75.  A  popular  discussion  of  beekeeping 
by  the  State  apiarist  of  Iowa. 

1  The  complete  list  may  be  had  on  application  to  your  State  Library  Director. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Bulletins  i  to  14: 

1.  Food  Administration.* 

2.  Food  Administration.* 

3.  Ten  Lessons  in  Food  Conservation.* 

Lessons  i  to  5. 

4.  Ten  Lessons  in  Food  Conservation.* 

Lessons  6  to  10. 

5.  Ten  Lessons  in  Food  Conservation. 

Lessons  i  to  10.     Available  in  every  public  library. 

6.  Creation  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

7.  Present  campaign. f 

8.  Commodity  licensing. 

9.  Requa,  M.  L. — A  few  food  problems.* 

10.  Grain  and  live  stock. 

11.  Standard  loaf. J 

12.  Wheat  conservation  problem.* 

13.  Food  value  of  milk.  ' 

14.  Why  we  must  send  wheat. 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  S.  Food  Leaflets: 

Choose  your  food  wisely. 

Do  you  know  corn  meal .'' 

Do  you  know  oatmeal .'' 

Food  for  your  children. 

Instead  of  meat.  - 

Make  a  little  meat  go  a  long  way. 

Plenty  of  potatoes. 

Start  the  day  right  with  a  good  breakfast. 

Vegetables  for  winter. 

A  whole  dinner  in  one  dish. 

Mnk.     The  best  food  we  have.     Give  your  children  milk. 

Save  fuel  when  you  cook. 

Dried  peas  and  beans. 

Let  the  fireless  cooker  help  you  ccck 

Save  sugar.     Use  other  sweets. 

Use  fat  carefully. 

Use  more  fish. 

How  much  food  is  enough? 

What  are  calories .'' 

What  is  protein  ? 

*  Out  of  print.  f  Obsolete.  J  Out  of  date,  but  containing  some  material  still  useful. 
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IN  COOPERATION  W^TH  THE  DEP.\RTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  WOMAN'S 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Food  in  war  and  peace.     (In  press.) 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.     (15    community   le-flets.)    Now   issued    by   the    Bureau    of 
Education. 

Licensing  Division. 

Rules   and   regulations   governing  the   importation,   manufacture,   storage,   ana   distribution,   of  food 

commodities  for  domestic  trade  by  persons  subject  to  license. 
Rules  and  regulations  governing  licensees  manufacturing  bakery  products. 
Additional  rules  promulgated  January  31,  1918. 

Meat  Division. 
Hog  and  corn  ratios.* 
Prices  of  hogs.^ 
Regulations  of  packers'  profits. 

Religious  Press. 

Bulletins  for  the  clergy,     i  number.-]- 
Organizing  the  church  for  food  conservation.-|- 
Religious  press  bulletins.     (Weekly.)    No  longer  issued. 
Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.* 

Retail  Merchants, 

Bulletins  for  retail  merchants.     2  numbers.-j- 

Enlisting  the  food  merchants  .-j- 

Retail  stores  flyer  (from  time  to  time). 

To  retail  food  merchants. 

Grocers  give  adherence.* 

To  win  the  war. 

Se¥en  ways  to  help  the  Food  Administration. 

Directions  for  guidance  of  persons  engaged  in  distributing  food  commodities  at  retail. 

Speakers'  Division. 
Speakers'  bulletins:  ^ 

No.  I.  Saving  subsistence. 

2.  An  adventure  in  democracy. 

3.  Solving  the  problem. 

4.  Plan  and  scope. 

5.  The  best  answer. 

6.  Fifty-fifty. 

Trade  and  Technical  Press  Section. 

Weekly  bulletin  (discontinued). 

Food  Conservation  Notes.     Present  weekly  bulletin. 

General. 
Food  Administration  law. 
Food  bill. 
Prussian  system,  by  F.  C.  Walcott. 


1  Not  available  except  on  special  request. 
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Wheat  needs  of  the  world,  by  A.  E.  Taylor. 

Conservation  and  regulation  in  the  United  States,  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  2  parts,  part  I,  published  by  the 

Food  Administration,  part  2,  published  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.* 
Organizers'  manual.     National  family  pledge  card  campaign.-]- 

Instructions  to  volunteer  special  representatives  of  the  Food  Conservation  Division.']' 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  Exhibit:  Why  food  conservation  is  necessary. 
Graphic  exhibits  on  food  conservation  at  fairs  and  expositions.* 
Handbook  for  Pennsylvania  train  exhibit. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  various  conferences  or  organizations.  J 

ON    GUARD    LEAFLETS. 

1.  On  guard.* 

2.  Fats,  why  save  them.''  * 

3.  A  pound  of  flour.* 

4.  A  cubic  inch  of  meat.* 

War  service  in  the  home.']' 

Ten  things  Americans  should  know  and  seven  things  Americans  should  do.'j' 

Food  regulations  for  householders  briefly  stated. 

War  cook  book  for  American  women,  by  F.  J.  Haskms.* 

War  economy  in  food  with  suggestions  and  recipes.* 

Suggestions  for  food  conservation  in  course  dinners  and  luncheons. 

Practical  suggestions  for  food  conservation. 

Simple  meals.* 

Tested  recipes  (12  slips). 

Policies  and  plans  of  operation*     Wheat,  flour,  and  bread. 

Doubling  the  wheat  dollar. 

Bread,  a  foreword  and  three  recipes.* 

Victory  bread  (experimental  formulas). 

Victory  bread,  save  the  wheat. 

Wheat  saving  program  for  the  household. 

Pound  for  pound.     April,  191 8. 

Until  the  next  harvest. 

Wheat  for  liberty. 

Com. 

Wheatless  recipes. 

School  leaflet  for  a  potato  campaign. 

Outline  for  a  potato  campaign.     March,  1918= 

Potatoes  for  wheat  (leaflet). 

Christmas  sweets.* 

Victory  sugar  (leaflet). 

Production,  distribution,  and  food  value  of  milk. 

Ice  harvest.* 

Garbage  utilization. 

A  new  price  index,  April,  191 8. 

'CARDS. 

Home  card. 
Home  card  (second). 
Home  card,  1918. 

Home  cards  in  English  and  vernacular,  Bohemian,  Finnish,  French,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Jewish,  Nor- 
wegian, Russian,  Slovak,  and  Swedish.* 
Theater — Pledge  card. 
Breads.* 
Fats.* 
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Bakery  Section. 

Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Bakery  Business  in  the  United  States. 

Instructions  to  bakery  inspectors. 

Licensed  millers  of  corn,  corn  starch,  barley,  oats,  and  rice. 

Hotel  Section. 
Hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars,  etc. 
General  plan.-|- 
Steamship  bulletins. 

Library  Section. 

Food  news  notes  for  public  libraries,  Nos.  I  to  9.     (Monthly.) 
Food  conservation  Bibliography. 


HALF-SHEET  POSTERS. 


No.  I 


"Food,"  an  all  lettered  poster,  by  Frank  Cooper. 


No.  2.  "Save,"  an  all  lettered  poster,  by  Frank  Cooper. 

No.  3.  "Save  a  Loaf  a  Week,"  by  Frank  Cooper. 

No.  4.  '  'The  Figure  of  Columbia,"  by  Paul  Stahr. 

No.  5.  "Food  is'  Ammunition,"  by  John  E.  Sherridan. 

No.  6.  "Eat  More  Fruits,  Fish,  etc.,"  showing  substitutes,  by  L.  N.  Brittain. 

No.  7.  "Why  Loyal  Americans,  etc.,"  an  all  type  poster. 

No.  8.  "Cadorna,"  text  in  Italian,  by  George  Illian. 

No.  9.  "KosciuszKO,"  text  in  Polish,  by  George  Illian. 

No.  10.  "'Cardinal  Mercier,"  an  appeal  for  food  for  Europe,  by  George  Illian. 

No.  II.  "Victory  is  a- Question  of  Stamina, "  charging  soldiers,  by  Harvey  Dunn. 

No.  12.  "Hunger,"  an  appeal  for  saving  food,  by  Henry  Raleigh. 

No.  13.  "Save  the  Products  of  the  Land,  Fish,"  by  Livingston  Bull. 

No.  14.  "Keep  it  Coming,"  train  of  army  wagons,  by  George  Illian. 

No.  15.  "Feed  A  Fighter,"  soldier  in  trench,  by  Wallace  Morgan. 

No.  16.  "Blood  or  Bread,"  by  Henry  Raleigh. 

No.  17.  "Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  religious  text,  by  Alice  Hendee. 

No.  18.  "Immigrants,"  text  in  English,  Yiddish,  Italian,  and  Lithuanian,  by  C.  E.  Chambers. 

No.  19.  "War  Rages  in  France,"  refugees,  a  Townsend  etching. 

No.  20.  "Sir,  Don^t  Waste  While  Your  Wife  Saves,  "  by  Crawford  Young. 

No.  21.  '"Little  Americans,  Do  Your  Bit,"  by  Cushman  Parker. 


AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  BEGINNING. 

This  war  offers  unparalleled  opportunity  for  developing  our 
resources  to  the  limit.  No  man  or  woman  should  dare  look  with 
unclouded  gaze  on  our  flag  who  has  not  pledged  himself  to  develop 
to  the  utmost  his  farm,  his  business,  his  trade,  his  profession, 
himself. 

As  a  librarian  you  are  not  doing  your  utmost  if  any  field  of 
information  remains  undeveloped  which  will  yield  a  crop  of  ideas 
that  will  materialize  in  winning  weapons. 

"  Food  in  literature' '  is  surely  a  legitimate  subject  for  a 
librarian  to  consider,  and  it  is  a  rare  recreation  to  steal  away  for 
a  brief  hour  from  balanced  rations,  proteins,  and  calories  and  to 
revel  in  the  philosophy  and  myth  of  food. 

Long  before  the  days  of  cook  stoves  the  legend  of  food  begins; 
but  even  then  taste  and  appearance  were  the  first  consideration. 
"When  the  woman  saw  the  tree  was  good  for  food  and  that  it 
was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  a  tree  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she 
took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat."  The  story  opens,  there- 
fore, with  Eve's  suspicion  that  God  had  kept  from  her  a  thing 
better  than  anything  she  had  and  with  her  wish  to  possess  ALL 
the  food  there  was. 

After  suspicion  and  lust  of  power,  came  jealousy.  Cain,  when 
he  found  that  God  preferred  Abel's  food  offering  to  his,  committed 
murder,  and  following  this  we  read,  "Then  began  men  to  call  on 
the  NAME  of  the  Lord."  So  early  in  the  story  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  murder  drove  the  Spirit  from  the  earth. 

Though  men  had  been  forbidden  to  destroy  one  another,  God 
still  reserved  to  himself  this  power  and  shortly  destroyed  all  men 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  excepting  Noah  and  his  family,  to  whom 
his  last  command  was,  "Take  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eaten." 

The  fact  that  Noah  understood  the  art  of  preparing  food  saved 
the  human  race  from  ever  again  undergoing  such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, for  no  sooner  had  he  emerged  with  his  family  from  the  ark 
than  he  prepared  such  an  exceeding  savory  sacrifice  that  "When 

tthe  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savor  he  said  in  his  heart,  'I  will  not 
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again  curse  the  ground  any  more,  for  man's  sake;  while  the  earth 
rem.ains,  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease.'  " 

Still  the  story  of  food  goes  on.  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  The  only  kind  of  food  that  redeemed  a  people 
from  bondage  was  that  which  could  not  be  hoarded. 

"When  they  did  mete  it  with  an  omar,  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack."  Moses 
said:  "Let  no  man  loose  it  till  morning."  Notwithstanding, 
then,  as  now,  they  barkened  not  and   "  it  bred  worms  and  stank." 

Leviaticus,  or  the  Book  of  the  Law,  begins  with  a  law  as  to 
proper  service  of  Jehovah's  food.  "Unblemished  meat"  is  decreed. 
"Fine  flour,  oil,  and  spices"  were  not  forgotten  nor  yet  corn,,  and 
so  the  law  of  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  was  established  and 
more  trouble  fell  upon  the  human  race.  From  Genesis  to  Mal- 
achi  the  record  of  food  is  woven  into  the  text,  and  at  the  end  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  so  resents  the  fearful  cooking  of  the  children  of 
Israel  that  he  is  recorded  to  have  remarked:  "The  table  of  the 
Lord  is  polluted  and  the  fruit  thereof;  his  meat  is  contemptible; 
ye  said  also  behold  what  a  weariness  it  is." 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  food  had  assumed  such 
power  that  the  first  recorded  temptation  of  the  first  man  who 
came  with  the  message  of  freedom  was  the  temptation  to  appe- 
tite. "If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread."  And  he  answered,  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone." 

The  most  important  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospel  are  con- 
nected in  some  way  or  other  with  food,  usually  with  bread,  and 
the  very  last  chapter  of  the  New  Testament,  which  records  the 
saving  of  the  nations,  pictures  one  tree  with  12  manner  of  fruits 
of  which  all  nations  freely  partake  and  from  the  leaves  of  that 
tree  is  wrought  the  healing  of  the  nations.  When  John,  to  whom 
this  story  is  revealed,  attempts  to  do  great  honor  to  the  one  reveal- 
ing it,  that  one  replies,  "I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  worship  God." 

Suspicion  and  lust  of  possession  begin  the  evil  story;  sharing 
and  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  end  it. 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Food  Administration  exists  for  the  purpose  of  so  administering  the  food 
suppHes  of  ioOjOOO,ooo  people  at  home  that  this  country  may  not  suffer  avoidable 
want  and  that  we  may  share  with  millions  of  hungry  people  across  the  sea.  Over 
6,000  Food  Administration  appointees,  about  2,000  of  whom  are  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington^ are  engaged  in  carrying  on  this  vast  undertaking. 

The  Food  Administration,  representing  the  people  and  directly  responsible  to 
the  President,  has  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  business  and  food  experts  of  this 
country,  successful  men  of  affairs  who  connect  with  men  in  the  trade  all  over  the 
world. 

Problems  of  the  different  food  commodities  are  worked  out  by  men  whose  pre- 
eminent success  in  the  business  world  has  qualified  them  to  handle  the  Nation's 
business  by  short-cut  methods  in  a  businesslike  way. 

The  Educational  Division  of  the  Food  Administration  answers  daily  the  multi- 
tudinous questions  concerning  the  food  situation  and  the  way  it  is  being  handled, 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  billboards,  "movies,"  stores,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, schools,  libraries,  etc.  Millions  of  copies  of  publications  written  by  Food 
Administration  special  writers,  to  meet  the  demands  for  information,  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Home  Conservation  Division,  composed  of  trained  experts  in  nutrition, 
studies  food  requirements  in  their  relation  to  food  supplies  in  order  that  we  may 
be  properly  nourished  and  still  have  enough  to  send  across  the  sea. 

The  Food  Administration  is  distinctly  an  emergency  organization  and  deals 
progressively  with  current  causes  and  results,  therefore  charts  of  organization  and 
descriptions  of  personnel  are  not  in  its  policy,  since  to  keep  pace  with  events  the 
organization  changes  as  conditions  change  and  the  personnel  changes  accordingly. 
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NEWS  NOTES  for 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


Volume  one 
Washington,  D,  C, 


Number  ten 
July  -  1918 


GOVERNMENT  PRmTINQ  OFFICE 


''The  use  of  exhibits  to  illustrate  facts  or  stimulate  interest  in 
important  lines  of  useful  endeavor  is  rapidly  increasing.  They 
have  come  to  he  recognized  as  ideal  agents  of  publicity  reaching  all 
classes  of  people,  and  when  properly  selected  have  been  wonderfully 
effective  in  awakening  the  public  to  the  importance  of  conserving 
our  food  supplies.  By  their  judicious  use  the  Government' s  cam- 
paign for  increased  production  of  meats  and  vegetables  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  and  they  have  served  to  inspire  concerted 
action  m  supplying  those  necessities  which  the  present  war-time 
conditions  demand. 

"The  canning  and  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  preventiori 
of  losses  from  the  ravages  of  destructive  pests,  saving  by  economical 
methods  in  handling  and  distributing  marketable  products  or  by 
attention  to  the  smaller  wastes  in  the  home  are  all  subjects  which 
are  being  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  people  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administration  through  the  use 
of  exhibits.  These  exhibits  visualize  subjects  in  a  way  to  compel 
attention,  and  their  display  throughout  the  country  will  carry  the 
lessons  they  are  designed  to  teach  into  every  American  home." 


EXFIIBITS. 

The  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  regarding  exhibits  is  to 
stimulate  this  method  of  visualizing  Food  Administration  policies 
by  decentralizing  the  organization  of  this  work  into  the  States, 

Now  that  the  States  are  rather  definitely  organized  down  to  the 
counties  we  have  limited  the  Washington  work  to  sending  out 
printed  material  consisting  of  recommendations  and  suggestions 
and  pictures  to  Exhibit  Directors  and  Committees. 

A  collection  of  reports  and  pictures  will  be  gathered  at  the 
Washington  office,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  results  of  actual 
experience  along  this  line  and  of  making  it  accessible  to  those 
new  to  the  task. 

In  almost  every  State  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  has 
delegated  some  member  of  his  staff  to  act  as  Director  of  Exhibits. 
This  Director  is  authorized  to  appoint  local  committees  to  act 
in  cooperation  with  County  Food  Administrators  in  preparing 
and  installing  food  conservation  booths  at  State  and  county  fairs. 
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FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD. 

? 

(First  Week) 

I  HAVE  SEEN  SOME  OF  YOUR  BOYS  IN  HOSPITAL  WARDS,  GASSED, 
SHELL  SHOCKED,  MAIMED— ONE  OF  THEM  HAD  TO  BE  CARRIED 
IN  A  SACK  BECAUSE  HE  HAD  LOST  BOTH  LEGS.  YET  I  COME 
HOME  HERE  TO  THIS  SIDE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  FIND  PEOPLE 
QUARRELING  ABOUT  THE  NEW  RESTAURANT  REGULATIONS.— 

Edward  F.  Trefz. 
(Second  Week.) 

MR.  F.  C.  WALCOTT,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, IN  A  RECENT  ADDRESS,  STATED  THAT  ABOUT  4,750,000 
PERSONS  HAVE  DIED  OF  STARVATION  IN  EUROPE  SINCE  THE 
^yAR    BEGAN,    WHILE   ABOUT   4,250,000    HAVE    BEEN    KILLED    BY 

FIGHTING. 

(Third  Week.) 

IF  NORTH  AMERICA  COULD  NEXT  YEAR  PROVIDE  THE  WHOLE 
OF  ALLIED  (FOOD)  NECESSITIES,  WE  COULD  SAVE  1,500,000  TONS 
OF  SHIPPING.  THE  MEASURE  OF  SHIPS  SAVED  BY  FOOD  SUPPLIED 
DIRECTLY  FROM  NORTH  AMERICA  IS,  UNTIL  OUR  SHIPPING 
EXPANDS,  THE  MEASURE  OF  SHIPS  FOR  OUR  OWN  SOLDIERS.— 

Herbert  Hoover. 

(Fourth  Week.) 

EVERY  POSITION  MUST  BE  HELD  TO  THE  LAST  MAN.  THERE 
MUST  BE  NO  RETIREMENT.  WITH  OUR  BACK  TO  THE  WALL 
AND  BELIEVING  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  OUR  CAUSE,  EACH  ONE  OF 
US  MUST  FIGHT  TO  THE  END.  THE  SAFETY  OF  OUR  HOMES 
AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF  MANKIND  DEPEND  ALIKE  UPON  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  EACH  ONE  OF  US  AT  THIS  CRITICAL  MOMENT.— 

Sir  DoncJns  Haia. 
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DEMOCRACY   WILL 

WIN    THE    WAR 

PJ^h  y — H  0  w — If^h  e  n 


S 


To  Those  Lihrarians  Who  Have  Requested  Suggestions  for  a  Food 

Talk  : 

It  is  now  four  years— the  most  tragic  years  in  the  history  of 
the  world — since  Germany's  mailed  fist  struck  Freedom  below 
the  belt  and  sought  to  destroy  that  which  more  than  20  nations 
have  united  to  protect. 

Since  the  call  to  arms  sounded  across  our  continent,  "Men 
and  ships,  munitions  and  food"  have  been  our  chief  concern. 
Our  men  are  fast  becoming  part  of  the  great  army  of  Freedom, 
our  ships  a  part  of  Freedom's  fleet,  our  munitions  are  being  added 
to  that  great  army's  store,  and  our  food  has  become  a  part  of  the 
common  supply  for  all  who  fight  or  work  for  the  everlasting  down- 
fall of  autocratic  power. 

We  are  100,000,000  people  living  in  luxury.  Cannot  we  pool 
our  abundance  with  the  120,000,000  in  Europe  who  have  pro- 
tected us  for  nearly  four  years  ^ 

But  a  small  proportion  of  this  100,000,000  will  have  the  high 
honor  of  undergoing  the  real  hardships  of  the  battle  field,  but  a 
small  proportion  will  produce  the  weapons  of  war,  but — everyone 
can  help  to  contribute  food,  perhaps  daily,  to  the  common  table; 
everyone  can  and  should  understand  the  reason  why  this  is  neces- 
sary and  how  it  can  be  accomplished. 

No  matter  how  many  munitions,  how  many  airplanes  we  send 
wxjv  ,VT.  cpxTT^  across  the  water,  these  are  useless  without  the  men 

WHY  WE  SEND  ' 

poo^-  behind  the  guns.     And  the  men,  what  about  them  ? 

They,  too,  are  useless  unless  we  send  them  food — plenty  of  food. 
And  what  about  the  civil  population,  those  sad-faced,  homeless 
women,  those  fatherless  children  whose  lawful  providers  lie 
"where  poppies  grow  in  Flanders'  fields,"  are  they  not  now  our 
people  and  have  they  not  a  right  to  look  to  us  for  daily  bread  ? 

is) 


If  we  refuse  this,  we  "break  faith"  with  those  who  have  died  that 
we  may  be  free. 

A  man  said  the  other  day,  "  I  don't  see  the  sense  of  all  this  talk 
about  food  shortage  across  the  water.     Many  of  my 

WHY  THERE  &  _  -^  / 

MUST  BE  NO  friends  who  have  been  coming  back  say  there  is 
ACROSS  THE  plenty  of  food."  There  should  be  plenty  of  food; 
^^^^"  it   is   the   task   of  the    Food   Administration    and   of 

the  Am.erican  people  to  see  that  the  food  supply  does  not  fail.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  abundance  of  food  in  France,  and  the 
reserves  are  often  dangerously  narrow;  but  if  the  day  comes  when 
food  fails,  that  day  will  mark  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the 
American  people.  That  day  the  sun  of  democracy  will  sink 
below  the  horizon  of  American  selfishness,  and  few  of  us  will 
live  to  greet  the  dawn. 

Here  in  this  great,  fertile  country  for  a  century  or  more  we  have 

had  plenty.     It  has  not  always  been  wisely  distributed, 

FORraE^uNiTED  ^ut  there  has   been  plenty.     Now  it  is  no  longer  a 

STATES  ALONE  Q^estion    of  feedino-   the    inhabitants    of  the    United 

IS.NOT  PLENTY.     ^  t- 

States,  but  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  as  well.  The 
entire  Belgian  nation  is  on  the  lowest  ration  capable  of  maintain- 
inp-  life.  England,  Italy,  and  France  are  practically  ciit  off  from 
most  outside  sources  of  supplies  except  America.  Are  we  going 
to  let  those  people  starve?  Noi  Well,  v/hat  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?      We  are  going  to  send  to  Europe  the  food  needed. 

At  present  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  position  of  the  father  of  a  family, 

OUR    posi-  comfortably  situated   and  v/ith  money  in  the   bank, 
TioN.  \y\\o  has  adopted  several  other  families  of  orphaned 

children.  All  are  at  a  common  table  and  the  food  must  be  made 
to  "go  'round."  But  the  "rainy  day"  money  is  being  taken  from 
the  bank  and  the  sons  v/ho  were  bringing  inniore  have  all  been 
drafted.  That  family  must  conserve  its  supphes  and  its  energy; 
and  now  that  the  oldest  sons  have  gone,  the  next  oldest  or  those  too 
old  to  go,  and  particularly  the  "women  folks,"  must  take  their 
places. 

In  short,  Uncle  Sam  must  organize  the  members  of  his  family 

WHO    IS    TO  aiid  must  put  into  their  hands  the  weapons  of  service, 
HELP?  sacrifice,    and    sharing,  and    briefly    and    quickly    he 

must  fit  them  to  use  those  weapons.  ,    . 


When  one  tackles  a  job  of  this  kind  he  seeks  help  from  the 
experience  of  others.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ger- 

FIRST     WE  :,  •        .1        I        •        •  J  U  1 

STUDY     WHAT  nianv  s  cause   m   the   beginnnig  seemed   so   hopeless, 
done'^^    "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  better  provisioned  to-day  than  she  was  a  year 

ago.  Germany's  strongest  and  most  useful  weapon 
from  the  beginning,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  is  neither 
airplanes  nor  submarines,  but  propaganda.  Propaganda  gave 
her  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgars  as  her  allies — propaganda  caused 
the  capture  of  northern  Italy  and  the  downfall  of  Russia — adroit 
Mephistophelian  propaganda  for  years  has  cam.ouflaged  the 
devil  as  God,  till  the  deluded  German  people  are  to-day  wor- 
shipping Satan,  whose  hideous  face  and  form  are  veiled  with  texts 
taken  from  the  very  Scripture  itself. 

Recently  some  one  said  that  a  good  speaker  could  make  any 

POWER    OF  audience  rise  to  anything  if  he  knew  how  to  do  it. 

PROPAGANDA.     Germany  knows  how  and  she  has  done  it;  but  after 

the  audiences  have  been  deceived  over  and  over  again  they  may  fail 

to  rise.     The  reason  Germany's  propaganda  will  not  win  is  because 

it  is  based  on  lies  and  on  evil.  The  propaganda  of 
MANY's  PROPA-  ^hc  United  States  Government  from  the  beginning 
^-'^^^T^o.^^i'^^xT^  has  been  an  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  us  and  an 

\V  Hi  OURS  WINS.  1  r 

unvarnished  presentation  of  the  truth.  Therefore 
it  has  won,  and  therefore  it  will  continue  to  win. 

The  use  of  this  latter  kind  of  propaganda  does  not  mean  that 
we  enter  the  fight  unprepared.     It  does  mean   that 

TO  USE  PROP-  r    11  i  M  1  T-1  1 

AGAXDA   AS   A  wc  enter  as  tuUy  prepared  as  possible.      1  he  man  who 

PON  WE  MUST  ^^  attacked  by  a  rattlesnake  doesn't  offer  it  a  piece 

KNOW  OUR  SUB-  Qf  candy;  he  puts  a  forked  stick  over  its  head  and 

removes  its  fangs  or  kills  it. 

In   order   to    conquer   Germany   v/e   must   know   wherein   her 

THE    SOURCE  P^wcr  Hcs.     Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  her  power  lies 

OF  GERMANY'S  in  thc  dcvclopmcnt  of  all  her  resources  to  the  limit; 

POWER  AND       ... 

WHY  IT  WILL  she  is  using  those  resources  for  one  end — to  make 
the  Hohenzollern  family  lords  of  the  world,  to  make 
every  other  human  being  a  helpless  slave.  You  can  camouflage 
that  statement  a  thousand  or  a  million  ways,  but  the  bare  bones  of 
the  structure  you  can  not  change;  they  will  remain — to  make  the 
Hohenzollern  family  lords  of  the  world,  to  make  every  other 
human  being   a  helpless  slave. 
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No  matter  how  high  your  position,  under  this  rule  you  become 
a  slave  and  you  must  bring  those  who  are  in  turn  in 

THE   POWER  •>  to 

OF  THE  AUTO-  your  DOWcr  to  wotse  forms  of  slavery.     The  military 

CRAT.  .  . 

governor  of  Brussels  expressed  this  when  he  said, 
"The  Belgians  call  me  a  murderer,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  just  a 
soldier  doing  my  duty.  'The  Cavell'  (so  he  always  spoke  of 
Edith  Cavell)  was  a  thing  that  interfered  with  the  German  con- 
trol of  Belgium.  It  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  so  I  had  her  shot." 
Just  soldiers  doing  their  dut}^  when  they  bavonet  women, 
OTHER  NA-  murder  babies,  bomb  hospitals,  and  shoot  defenseless 

TIONS   DO   NOT    i  U     '  *  U        >.  ^U  I 

USE  THAT  KIND  "uman  bemgs  m  open  boats  on  the  sea! 
OF  POWER.  T\\^   nations   opposed   to   Germany   have   tried   to 

match  force  with  force — never  cruelty  with  cruelty.  Our  form 
of  government,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  is  incapable  of  producing 
officers  who  would  permit  their  men  to  commit  atrocities  such  as 
the  German  arm.ies  have  com.mitted.  Our  Government,  unused 
to  dealing  with  rattlesnakes  in  human  form,  could  not  hear  the 
rattle  nor  see  the  fangs  until  once  the  serpent  struck  too  boldly, 
and  in  a  lightening  flash  the  loathsome,  crawling,  treacherous 
thing  we  had  to  deal  v/ith  was  revealed,  coiled  to  strike;  and  with 
no  forked  stick  at  hand,  we  could  not  meet  it. 

One  does  not  argue  with  a  viper;  one  kills  it  or  drav/s  its  fangs. 
v/HATWEARE  Germ.any's    mistake,    which    will    eventually    be    her 
FIGHTING.  undoing,  is   that  she  chose   to   be   the   monster  viper 

of  the  world.  America  will  stand  being  beaten  by  an  equal;  she 
will  never  suffer  herself  to  be  conquered  by  a  viper.  And  now 
that  all  concealing  foliage  is  cleared  away  and  with  our  own 
eyes  we  see  this  great,  cold,  heartless,  poisonous  power,  it  is  with 
us  literally  a  question  of  life  or  death.  It  is  a  question  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  top  down  or  from  the  bottom  up.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  want  a  boss  or  a  leader. 
The  boss  knows  vv^here  he  wants  the  people  to  go  and  drives  them 
thither.  The  leader  decides  with  the  people  what  vantage  point 
is  to  be  made  and  then  leads  them  thither.  The  question  now  is, 
will  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  understanding 
what  we  must  do  to  win,  and  then  w411  we  do  it  1  Freedom  waits 
for  our  ansv/er;  we  must  give  it  quickly.  The  torch  is  trembling 
in  her  hand  and  xi  once  it  falls,  the  cold  little  eyes  of  the  viper  will 
be  h?r  only  light  in  the  darkness.   'Once  you  realize  this,  it  is 


impossible  to  falter,  j^ou  will  know  no  fatigue,  you  will  even  look 

death  itself  in  the  eyes,  fearless  and  unafraid. 

If  you  want  to  realize  fully  what  we  are  fighting  read: 

Kellogg,  "Fighting  Starvation  in  Belgium." 

Morgenthau,     "Ambassador    Morgenthau's    Story."     (World's 

Work.) 

Gerard,  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany." 
Von  Bernhardi,  "Germany  and  the  Next  War." 
The  subject  of  Food  Conservation  is  so  vast  that  I  can  only 
HOW  G  E  R  -  briefly  sketch  a  few  points  and  refer  you  to  Kellogg 

f^^NY  USED  ^^^  Taylor,  "Food  Problems"  and   "The  Annals  of 

FOOD  AS  A  WEA-  7  ' 

PON.  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

for  November,  1917-"  First,  let  us  review  what  Germany  did 
about  this,  besides  making  the  preparations  already  referred  to. 
No  sooner  w^as  war  declared  than  she  opened  the  gates  at  Kiel, 
let  out  her  submarines,  and  shut  off  England  from  one  of  her 
main  sources  of  supply.  At  the  same  time  Belgium,  who  recog- 
nized the  viper,  dared  stand  with  naked  heel  on  its  very  fangs  to 
give  the  rest  of  the  world  a  chance  to  escape.  In  return  for  this 
iact,  Germany  took  all  her  food  and  inclosed  her  in  a  steel  ring  so 
closely  v/elded  that  no  sign  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world  except  the  food  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  is 
apparent. 

Next,  Germany  preempted  or  ruined  all  the  sugar  factories 
and  grain  fields  of  eastern  and  northern  France.  She  stole  the 
food  from  Serbia,  Roum.ania,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Finland,  northern 
Italy,  and  finally  Russia.  While  she  did  these  deeds,  she  fed  us 
with  stories  that  her  people  were  rioting  in  the  streets  of  Berlin 
and  that  the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  the  end 
these  vast  stores  will  not  profit  her.  They  are  the  result  of  lying 
propaganda,  but  the  question  is,  When  will  the  end  come  ? 

The  end  will  come  when  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country 
develops  himself.     Germany  develops   her  resources 

WE   MUST  DE-  ^  •"  ^ 

VELOP  OUR-  at  the  expense  or  her  men  and  women.  It  is  our  job 
to  develop  our  men  and  women,  and  they,  without 
waiting  for  autocratic  command,  will  develop  the  resources  of 
our  country  as  they  have  never  yet  been  developed.  First,  our 
people  must  be  awakened  and  what  we  call  propaganda  must  be 
used  to  drive  home  the  peril  of  our  position. 
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Four  years  ago  this  summer  England  said,  "Bah!  numbers  alone 

will   do  it!"     What  about  that  to-day,  when  "The 

WE  MUST  RE-  thin  line  of  khaki  on  the  western  front"  has  not  in 

DOUBLE    OUR      ,  ^  l    •  i  t^ 

EFFORTS.  those  four  years  driven  the  enemy  from  France  and 

Belgium  ?  So  much  for  underestimating  the  fangs 
of  the  viper.  In  Constantinople  four  years  ago  this  summer  the 
German  ambassador  said  to  our  ambassador  with  regard  to  a 
sale  by  the  United  States  to  Greece  of  two  battleships,  "  I  don't 
think  the  United  States  realizes  what  a  serious  matter  this  is. 
The  sale  of  those  ships  might  be  the  cause  that  would  bring  on  a 
European  war." 

Yet  with  the  price  of  a  European  war  set  by  a  German  upon 
two  battleships,  our  shipyards  are  still  in  their  infancy,  largely 
because  the  workmen  did  not  realize  until  recently  that  their 
tools  were  potent  swords,  that  upon  the  work  of  their  hands  also 
depended  the  freedom  of  the  world;  that  without  ships  we  cannot 
send  food  across,  that  without  food  "that  thin  line  of  khaki"  and 
the  women  and  children  of  those  desolated  countries  cannot  hold. 
The  right  propaganda,  then,  for  those  men,  the  quick  statement, 
the  sure  driving  home  of  the  truth  proves  to  be  the  strongest  tool 
of  all. 

Do  you  seek  honor  in  this  game  of  life  and  death .?  We  have 
WE  MUST  BE  learned  in  this  dread  struggle  that  he  who  v/ould  be 
se^lf's^cri^  greatest  must  be  least;  and  no  greater  deed  has  been 
FiciNG.  done  than  when  proud  and  valiant  England  placed  the 

Cross  of  St.  George  below  the  Lilies  of  France,  because  England 
realized  that  for  unity  of  purpose  and  for  unity  of  result,  unity  of 
leadership  was  necessary.  Failure  to  develop  our  resources,  lack 
of  a  knowledge  of  our  peril,  gratification  of  personal  pride  which 
we  mistake  for  honor — these  are  the  things  we  must  avoid.  Propa- 
ganda is  one  of  our  most  powerful  weapons.  First,  then,  we 
must  know  how  to  present  the  case.  We  have  briefly  outlined  the 
peril;  we  have  as  briefly  stated  w^hy  food  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  present  struggle.     Now  how  are  individuals  to  help? 

Every  man  might  be  his  own  weather  bureau,  but  it  simplifies 
matters   to   have   a   weather   bureau   in   Washington. 

WE    MUST    BE  •     ,        ,  •       1  1        1       •  1 

QUICK  TO  OBEY  Lvery  man  might  by  astronomical  calculations  deter- 

OUR    LEADERS.  .,.,..,  ,  ,    , 

mine  the  time,  but  it  is  better  to  have  central  bureaus. 
There  are  certain  things  men  will  always  have  to  do  for  themselves. 


II 

No  man  can  eat  another  man's  food  for  him;  and  to  prevent 
Germany  from  doing  this  for  a  good  part  of  the  world  President 
Wilson,  as  the  representative  of  the  Am_erican  people,  chose  a 
Food  Administrator  so  to  administer  our  food  that  all  those  nations 
opposed  to  the  central  pov^ers  should  sit  at  a  common  table  and 
should  be  served  adequate  portions  by  those  in  whose  charge  the 
food  has  been  placed. 

The  Food  Administrator  for  America  has  said: 

I  have  represented  to  the  President  that  I  am  confident  that  the  whole  of  this 
w  E  M  u  s  T    service  can  be  carried  out  by  the  men  and  women  of  this  country 
^■'^^'^-  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  that  I  can  see  no  other  means  by  which 

the  problems  can  be  adequately  solved  in  the  United  States.  If  this  can  not  be 
done,  I  shall  certainly  and  willingly  surrender  the  task  to  some  other  method  of 
administration. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  foundation  of  democracy  lies  in  the  individual  initiative 
WE    MUST   of  its  people  and  their  willingness  to   serve  the   interests   of  the 
SACRIFICE.  Nation  with  complete  self-effacement  in  the  time  of  emergency. 

I  hold  that  democracy  can  yield  to  discipline  and  that  we  can  solve  this  food  problem 
for  our  own  people  and  for  our  Allies  in  this  way,  and  that  to  have  done  so  will  have 
been  a  greater  service  than  our  immediate  objective,  for  we  have  demonstrated  the 
Tightness  of  our  faith  and  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  without  being  Prussianized. 
Probably  more  seriously  than  anyone  else  in  the  country,  I  recognize  the  difii- 
w  E  M  u  s  T  culties  and  possibilities  of  failure  in  this  work,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
SHARE.  patriotism  of  my  countrymen  for  their  support.     I  have  no  instinct 

to  be  a  food  dictator.  My  ambition'  is  to  see  my  own  people  solve  their  own  prob- 
lem. Those  men  and  women  who  can  not  serve  in  the  trenches  or  the  shops  can 
show  their  patriotism  in  no  way  so  fully  as  in  this  service,  and  I  feel  that  we  have 
as  miuch  right  to  call  upon  them  to  serve  in  this  administration  as  we  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  our  m^en  to  serve  in  the  trenches. 

Again  he  has  said,  "Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball";  and  again, 
''Speed  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  efficiency."     The  ball  is  the 
winning  of  the  v/ar.     Speed  is  only  possible  to  him  who  under- 
stands   how  to  take  the   "Message  to  Garcia."     At 

W  E    M  U  S  T  _  *=> 

INVENT  WAYS  prcsent  our  message  is,  "We  must  send  across  the 
water  foods  that  will  take  the  least  shipping  space." 
Those  foods  are  Wheat,  Meat,  Fat,  and  Sugar.  This  is  the  message. 
It  is  up  to  every  man  and  woman  to  help  solve  the  problem,  how 
to  do  it. 

The  other  day  a  woman  from  "Over  there"  said  to  an  American, 
"I  can  not  bear  to  see  you  people  eat.  At  every  table  I  see  each 
person  eat  four  of  our  rations  and  then  leave  food  on  his  plate, 
while  my  people  at  home  are  starving."     We  must  send  her  people 
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Wheat,  Meat,  Fat,  and  Sugar.  We  have  been  told  WHY  a  thou- 
sand times,  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Even  if  we  had  not,  we 
could  trust  our  leader,  the  Food  Administrator. 

On  January  21,  1915,  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  English  PremJer 
WE  MUST  met.  The  premier  was  convinced  that  to  furnish 
PROMISES  TO  the  Belgians  food  would  be  to  give  aid  to  the  enemy, 
SEND  FOOD.  ^j^j  denounced  our  attitude  as  "monstrous."  To 
his  denunciation  Mr.  Hoover  replied:  "Be  that  as  it  may,  one 
matter  stands  out  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  English  people 
have  undertaken  this  war  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting 
the  existence  of  small  nations;  of  vindicating  the  principle  ot 
guaranteed  neutrality  by  which  small  nations  may  exist;  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  the  world  the  continuance  of 
democracy  as  against  autocracy  in  government;  and  it  will  be  an 
empty  victory  if  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  world's  races 
is  extinguished  in  the  process,  and  ultimate  victory  will  be  marked 
by  an  empty  husk.  The  English  people  are  great  enough  to  dis- 
regard the  doubtful  value  of  military  advantages  in  favor  of  assur- 
ances that  these  people  will  survive;  and  I  feel  the  obligation  goes 
even  further  than  mere  acquiescence  in  our  work  and  extends 
to  an  opportunity  to  the  English  people  to  add  to  their  laurels  by 
showing  magnanimity  toward  these  people,  a  magnanimity  which 
will  outlast  all  the  bitterness  of  this  war." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  stated  to  his  colleagues  abruptly:  "I  am 
convinced." 

Shall  we  run  the  risk  of  failing  to  fulfill  this  and  other  obliga- 
tions .?     Shall  we  fail  to  prove  democracy  ? 

"If  democracy  is  worth  anything  we  can  do  these  things  by 
cooperation,  by  stimulation,  by  self-sacrifice,  by  the 

IFWECANNOT  ^       .  ,    .,•  •  r      i  ,         •  r      i 

GOVERN  OUR-  patnotic  mobilization  or  the   brains  or  the  country. 

SELVES  BETTER     t^  .  ,  ,  ...  •       •       i  i 

LET  GERMANY  Ai  ^^  cau  not  be  done  in  this  manner,  it  is  better  that 
GOVERN  us.  ^g  accept  German  domination  and  confess  the  failure 
of  political  ideals,  acquiesce  in  the  superiority  of  the  German  con- 
ception, and  send  for  the  Germans  to  instruct  us  in  its  use." 

Use  your  initiative,  find  out  for  yourself  how  to  save  this  Wheat, 

COST  OF  RA-  Meat,  Fat,  and  Sugar.     Give  your  gift  of  these  essen- 

TioNiNG.  tials.     A  free  people  need  not  undergo  the  rationing 

system  to  do  this  thing.     Do  you  know  that  a  rationing  system 

would  cost  the  United  States,  at  the  very  least,  ^45,000,000  a  year? 
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Do  you  know  that  this  amount  would  feed  more  than  300,000 
American  soldiers  for  one  year  ? 

Also,  do  you  know  that  we  have  been  given  convincing  proof 
w  E  H  A  V  E  that  democracy  can  bring  results  ?     At  the  beginning 

o^^DETroc^  °^   ^^"'^    ^^^^    ^^^P    y^^^    ^'^^    ^^^    ^^^    normal    export 
RACY.  20,000,000    bushels    of  wheat.     To   May    i    we    had 

exported    120,000,000    bushels;    100,000,000    therefore    were    the 

great  free  offering  of  a  great  free  people. 

The  Food  Administration  more  than  any  organization  this  or 
any  country  has  ever  seen  is  Freedom's  test.  Do  we  want  an 
autocracy  or  a  democracy .?  Do  we  want  a  leader  or  a  boss  ? 
The  answer  must  be  sent  from  the  bottom  up. 

Big  people  and  big  ideas  are  always  simple  and  direct.     We 

EVERY  ONE  ^^7    ^^    improvc    them    by   explaining    and    enlarging 

MUST  HELP.       until  we   have   millions   of  books   on   sentences   like, 

"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 

to  them,"  and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  Nation  is  not  made  up  of  feeble-m.inded  degenerates  who 
must  have  years  of  careful  training  to  put  them  in  condition  to 
understand  the  simplest  sentence.  Our  Food  Administrator  has 
told  us  that  it  is  our  job  to  send  across  the  water  Wheat,  Meat,  Fat, 
and  Sugar,  and  he  tells  us  how  without  our  asking.  All  the  law  and 
the  prophets  are  in  the  three  words,  "Sacrifice,  service,  and  sharing." 

The  man  who  took  the  message  to  Garcia  did  not  ask  how  it 
was  to  be  taken!  He  took  it!  He  did  not  question  the  importance 
of  the  message;  it  was  enough  that  his  leader  gave  it,  and  he  sought 
so  little  for  honor  that  we  do  not  know  his  name.  Whenever  you 
find  a  Garcia  who  has  not  received  the  message,  take  it  to  him. 
Show"  him  that  there  is  more  than  a  mere  material  reason  for 
food  saving. 

o 

The  word  now  on  everyone's  lips  is  "miorale."  Our  morale 
demands  that  Vs^e  send  this  food;  their  morale  depends  on  our 
sending  it.  The  message  is  valueless  without  the  resultant  action. 
Each  one  must  act  as  if  the  freedom  of  the  world  depended  on 
his  individual  action.  After  all,  one  man  pressed  the  button  that 
launched  this  war  and  one  may  press  the  button  that  will  end  it; 
and  furthermore,  his  name  may  never  be  known.  It  is  the  job 
of  each  citizen  of  these  United  States  to  act  as  if  the  very  freedom 
of  the  nations  depended  on  his  individual  thought,  on  his  individual 
act.     This  is  democracy.     Are  we  ready  for  it? 
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T.  A.  Sommerville,  butter  and  cheese  expert,  joins  Food  A.dmmistration  staff. 

Grain  Thrashing  Division  established  for  saving  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
at  their  source  by  cleaner  thrashing. 

Heavy  meat  exports  indicated  for  April;  first  20  days  consisted  of  49,598,970 
pounds. 

There  is  no  justification  for  advance  in  bread  prices  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
wheat  substitutes. 

Otto,  Tex.,  retail  merchant  has  supplies  cut  off  for  violation  of  "50-50"  rule. 

Delegates  to  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark;., 
pledge  to  eat  no  wheat  until  nest  harvest. 

Atlanta  soft-drinks  firm  has  supply  of  licensed  food  commodities  cut  off. 

Front  Royal,  Va.,  firm  has  license  revoked  for  violation  of  milling  regulations. 

Further  restrictions  against  use  of  meat  put  in  force  in  England  this  week. 

People  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  have  placed  26,000  pounds  of  flour  at  the 
disposal  of  Food  Administration. 

Farmers  urged  not  to  hold  wheat  for  seeding  their  next  crop  on  account  of 
European  demand  for  fiour. 

B.  &  O.  R.  R.  dining-car  scr\'ice  has  potato  menu. 

Porto  Rican  food  dealers  penalized. 

Consumption  of  potatoes  in  Texas  has  increased  from  50  to  2C0  per  cent. 

Hickory,  N.  C,  m^erchant  contributes  to  Red  Cross  for  profiteering  in  sugar. 

Albemarle,  N.  C,  hotel  man  voluntarily  contributes  to  Red  Cross  for  disre- 
garding wheat-conservation  program. 

Corn  meal  and  oat  m.eal  should  be  selling  at  least  20  per  cent  below  wheat- 
flour  price,  and  corn  flour  and  barley  flour  10  per  cent  below;  corn,  barley, 
and  oats  millers,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  are  warned. 

Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  adopts  resolutions  expressing  grati- 
tude for  opportunity  to  serve. 

Forty  per  cent  decrease  over  last  year  in  grease  recovered  from  garbage  in  14 
cities  in  March. 

New  York  City  company  has  license  revoked  for  unjustifiable  rejection  of  car- 
load of  corn  meal. 

Shortage  of  salt-water  fish  supply  remedied. 

Regulations  for  storage  and  distribution  of  butter  and  cheese  will  be  issued  next 
week. 

State  merchant  representatives  to  confer  May  16-17. 

Citizens  of  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  place  6o,oco  pounds  of  flour  at  the  disposal 
of  Food  Administration. 

Newark  macaroni  manufacturer  penalized. 

All  manufacturers  of  near  beer  or  other  fermented  beverages  containing  less  than 
one-half  per  cent  alcohol  are  brought  under  license  by  President's  procla- 
mation. Others  brought  under  license  include  packers  of  canned  tuna 
fish;  packers  of  mild  and  hard  cured,  salted,  dried,  smoked,  or  otherwise 
preserved  salmon;  operators  of  poultry  and  egg  packing  plants  not  already 
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licensed;  ginners,  buyers,  agents,  dealers,  or  other  handlers  of  cotton  seed 
not  already  licensed  who  handle  more  than  20  tons  of  cotton  seed  per  year, 
importers,  manufacturers,  or  distributors  of  cottonseed  hull,  and  owners  of 
elevators,  warehouses,  or  other  places  in  which  they  are  stored. 

946.  May  14,  1918.  Frank  H.  Brooks  appointed  Federal  Food  administrator  for  Vermont. 

947.  May  15,  1918.  State    merchant    representatives    for    Washington,    Florida,    and     Delaware 

appointed. 

948.  May  16,  1918.  State  merchant  representatives  from  38  States  begin  two-day  conference. 

949.  May  18,  1918.  Line-up  of  licensees  who  have  been  penalized  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

950.  May  iS,  1918.  Official  figures  for  April  on  shipments  of   grain  and  grain  products  and  beef 

and  pork  products  to  the  allies  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

951.  May  18,  1918.  The  Food  Purchase  Board  takes  over  direction  of  butter  purchases  for  Army 

and  Navy  and  for  export  to  Europe. 

952.  May  18,  1918.  Additional  pledge  to  abstain  from  use  of  wheat  received  from  a  number  of 

fraternal  and  other  organizations  throughout  the  country  within  the  past  week. 

953.  May  18,  1918.  A  number  of  restaurant  keepers  of  Denver  contribute  to  Red  Cross  for  serving 

more  than  2  ounces  of  bread  to  each  customer. 

954.  May  18,  19 1 8.  Decided  reductions  in  wheat  mill-feeds  prices  ordered. 

955.  May  20,  1918.  Four  million  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  tons 

of  sugar  exported  in  first  year  of  war. 

956.  May  20,  1918.  Chiefs  of  Baking  Divisions  and  State  Committees  of  National  Bakers'  Service 

Board  to  hold  conferences. 

957.  May  21,  1918.  Baking  conferences  addressed  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  other  officials. 

958.  May  22,  1918.  Second  day's  baking  conference. 

959.  May  23,  1918.  Three  great  religious  denominations   pledge  conservation  of  wheat  and  wheat 

products. 

960.  May  23,  1918.  Montana  has  taken  the  wheatless  pledge. 

961.  May  23,  1918.  New  York  wholesale  grocer  has  license  revoked  for  30  days. 

962.  May  22,  1918.  President  Wilson  restores  normal  number  of  Belgian  relief  steamships. 

963.  May  23,  1918.  Soap  manufacturers  confer  with  Department  of  Agriculture,  War  Industries 

Board,  and  Food  Administration  officials. 

964.  May  24,  1918.  Kansas  City  Milling  Co.  has  license  revoked. 

965.  May  24,  1918.  Address  of  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  National  Milk  and  Dairy  Farm  Exposition  in 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  May  23. 

966.  May  25,  191 8.  Strict  regulations  for  grading  corn  products  announced. 

967.  May  25,  1918.  Steamships  clearing  from  American  ports  denied  supplies  obtainable  in  abund- 

ance at  foreign  ports  at  which  they  touch. 

968.  May  25,  191S.  All  passenger  steamship  lines  on  Great  Lakes  eliminate  wheat  from  menu  until 

next  harvest. 

969.  May  25,  1918.  A  number  of  licensees  penalized  during  the  past  week. 

970.  May  27,  1918.  Special  Soap  Manufacturers'  Committee  to  meet  here  Monday,  June  3. 

971.  May  27,  1918.  Fish  men  in  conference  on  contemplated  fishing  regulations. 

972.  May27,  1918.  Interviews    in    London    with   members    of   American    Labor    Mission    before 

departure  for  America. 

973.  May  27,  1918,  Federal  Food  Administrators  begin  two-day  conference  to-morrow. 

974.  Ma}r  28,  1918.  First  day  of  Federal  Food  Administrators'  Conference;  consider  division  of 

country  into  zones. 
97c.  May  28,  1918.  Fair  sardine  prices  announced. 

976.  May  29,  1918.  Medical  Director  Nash,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Nash  indicted  for  hoarding. 

977.  May29,  1918.   President  approves  recommendations  of  committee  on  governmental  policies 

with  regard  to  meat  and  packing  industry. 

978.  May  29,  1918.  Second  day  of  Federal  Food  Administrators'  Conference. 

979.  May  29,  1918.  Bench  warrants  issued  for  arrest  of  Medical  Director  Nash  and  Mrs.  Nash. 
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980.  May  30,  1918.  Whent  situation  intensifies  necessity  for  greatest  possible  limitation  in  American 

consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat  products. 
9S1.  May  30,  191S.  Use  of  sauerkraut  should  not  be  curtailed  because  of  name.     Is  probably  of 

Dutch  origin. 
982.  May  30,  191S.  Cable  from  British  Ministry  of  Food  on  greatly  increased  shipments  of  meat. 
893.  May3i,  1918.  Bristol,  Tenn.,  goes  wheatless  until  next  harvest. 

984.  June    I,  1918.  Hotels  requested  to  reduce  menus. 

985.  June    I,  19 1 8.  Less  essential  foodstuffs  manufacturers  who  have  not  applied  for  sugar  certifi- 

cates required  to  report  on  requirements  by  June  10. 

986.  June    I,  1918.  Week's  penalties  for  violations. 

987.  June    J,  1918.  Survey  of  national  ice  situation  to  meet  sudden  shortages. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

For  July. 

i 

THE  ANNALS,  Thirty-sixth  and  Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mobilizing  America's  Resources  for  the  War. 
CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Local  Production  and  Distribution  from  the  War  Garden. 
THE  DESIGNER,  12-16  Vandam  Street,  New  York. 

Food  Saving  Through  Desiccation,  Part  II. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Editorial  Rooms,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Drying  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  Winter  Use,  R.  P.  Crawford. 

Little  Points  in  Canning,  Katharine  Webb. 

A  Food  Survey  of  the  Home,  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

Recipes. 

THE  FARM  JOURNAL,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patriotic  Recipes. 
FARMER'S  WIFE,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wheatless  Recipes. 

Victory  Menus. 

Milk  Campaign  (Editorial). 

THE  FORECAST  MAGAZINE,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 
Farm  Women  and  Food,  C.  Houston  Goudiss. 
Wood  as  a  War  Fuel,  Hector  Fuller. 

The  Domestic  Scientists  and  War  Work,  Elsie  McCormick. 
Help  Can  the  Kaiser,  Lillian  Dynevor  Rice. 
The  ¥/ealth  in  Tomato  Waste,  Catherine  Sherburne. 
The  Cottage  Cheese  Crusade,  A.  M.  Goudiss. 
Making  Ends  Meet,  A  Thrift  Series,  Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Slacker. 
Saving  Seeds  from  the  Home  Garden,  D,  F.  Jones. 
Canning  Conveniences  for  Canning  Housekeepers,  Effie  M.  Robinson. 
Experiences  in  Midsummer  .Transplanting,  Lew  Brown  and  C.  L.  Meeler. 
"Carrying  On"  in  Your  Own  War  Garden,  A.  Kruhm. 
Selective  Draft  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  M.  G.  Kains. 
Returns  from  the  Garden  Campaign. 
LTncle  Sam's  Gardening,  Frances  Duncan. 
Indoor  Decorations  from  the  Garden,  Augusta  D.  Evans. 
The  Women's  Land  Army  of  America. 
Calories  in  Cans. 
An  8  by  15  Foot  Rock  Garden,  Robert  S.  Sturtevant. 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Women's  Work  for  You  and  Me  to  "Carry  On." 
The  Enemy  in  Our  Midst,  Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 
As  for  Sugar — Save  It,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 
Cooking  by  Fireless,  Mabel  J.  Crosby. 
The  Service  of  the  Institute. 
Voluntary  Ration  Menus. 
Jams  Instead  of  Jellies. 
Summer  Salads,  Caroline  B.  King. 

War  Prices  and  Undernourished  Children,  Lucy  Oppen. 
Canning  by  Electricity,  Dorothy  B.  Marsh. 

HOTEL  MONTHLY  (June). 

Compel  All  to  Conserve  Food. 

The  Food  Question;  How  Best  to  Conserve  Wheat  and  Meat. 
Lunch  Room-Cafeteria  in  I.  C.  R.  R.'s  New  Sixty-third  Street  Station. 
Ideal  Food  Conservation. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Somewhere  in  New  England — Part  VI. 
HOUSEWIVES  MAGAZINE,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Saving  Wheat  in  the  Cracker  Industry. 

Stew  Magic. 

The  Peanut. 

Cereal  Ice  Creams. 

Brown  Bread  Sandwiches. 

Salads,  Using  Perishable  Foods. 

Milk. 

Home-Made  Ice  Cream  (utilizing  milk). 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Canning  and  Drying  Our  Favorite  Vegetables  that  the  Garden  May 

Last  All  Winter. 
The  United   States'    Best  Recipes.     Dishes  Which  the   Experts  of 

the  Food  Administration  Have  Worked  Out. 
There  Is  No  Wheat  in  These  Dishes.    Try  These  Twelve   Summer 

Dainties  and  Be  a  Patriot,  Harriet  Ellsworth  Coates. 
The  Most  Delicious  Way  to  Serve  Summer  Sea  Food,  Harriet  Ellsworth 

Coates. 
My  New  Summer  Dishes,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Scott. 
When  You  Do  Your  Drying,  Percival  S.  Ridsdale. 

McCALL'S  MAGAZINE,  236-246  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 
Jelly-Making  Hints. 
Mid-Summer  Canning. 
Easy  Drying  Methods. 
Victory  Breads  and  Summer  Sandwiches. 
Use  Your  Fireless  Cooker — It  Saves  Fuel  and  Ice. 
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THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA,  Boston,  Mass. 
Summer  Cookery,  Alice  Bradley. 
Meet  Portia  Smiley  and  the  Corn  Cake.  ■ 
July  Menus  and  Recipes. 
Ices  and  Beverages. 

THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Wholesomeness  of  Gelatine. 

The  Mother's  Food  Bureau,  With  Tested  Recipes. 

The  Chicken  Dinner  for  Next  Winter. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  MAGAZINE,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 

How^Do  You  Feed  Your  Family?     Lillian  Brewster. 

Save  Waste,  Save  a  Soldier. 

Can  All  Food  that  Can  Be  Canned. 

Patriotic  Pies,  Cakes,  and  Bread. 

One-Dish  Meals  that  Conserve  Wheat. 

Delicious  Dessert  Dishes  Without  Sugar. 

THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  (April). 

An  Appeal  10  Members  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  76-88  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City. 
Helping  Herbert  Hoover,  Marion  Harris  Neil. 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  Pictorial  Review  Building,  New  York  City. 

Your  Home  in  War  Time — Drying,  the  Easiest  Way  to  Save  Food,  Helen 

Christine  Bennett. 
More  Prize-Winning  Recipes  for  Saving  Food. 
The  Housewives'  Forum — The  Patriotic  Summertime  Menu,  Mrs.  Ida 

C.  Bailey  Allen. 
Drinks  for  the  Summertime,  Marion  H.  Neil. 
Potatoes  Instead  of  Wheat,  Eleanor  Record  Sigel. 

TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Here  Is  a  Meat-Saving  Suggestion,  Caroline  L.  Hunt. 
What  to  Serve  These  Hot  Days,  Martha  Allen  Gray. 
Can  All  You  Can,  Martha  Allen  Gray. 
Favorite  War-Time  Recipes. 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Garden  Sass,  Laura  L.  Hinkley. 
The  Liberty  Garden,  Grace  Tabor. 
A  Dozen  Summer  Salads,  Alice  Bradley. 
A  Fourth  of  July  Dinner,  Alice  Bradley. 

THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  3  MacDougal  Street,  New  York  City. 
Can  Vegetables,  Fruits — and  the  Kaiser,  Elizabeth  Bohn. 
Mechanical  Helps  in  Drying  Season. 
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WOMAN'S  WORLD,  107-111  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Can  All  You  Can. 
How  TO  Help  Uncle  Sam. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass.  (June  6  and  13). 
Maple-Sugar  Receipts. 
Edible  Wild  Plants  of  the  Southwest. 
Possibilities  of  Corn  Meal  and  Grits. 
Scientific  Buttermilk. 
Hot-Weather  Drinks  Without  Sugar. 
Fishing  for  Profit  (a  suggestion  to  boys). 
Saving  Our  Garden  Surplus. 


An   Illinois    Library    Letter. 

Publications  on   Food  in   Foreign  Languages. 

% 
To  the  Librarian: 

The  call  to  the  public  library  to  render  service  through  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people  has  never  been  so  insistent  as  in  the  present 
crisis.  Probably  there  is  no  question  of  importance  to-day  on 
which  greater  ignorance  prevails  than  on  the  question  of  food  and 
food  conservation.  Many  who  are  willing  to  do  their  part  err 
through  misunderstanding  of  the  regulations  and  of  the  need  for 
saving  food. 

The  problem  is  especially  complicated  in  communities  where 
there  is  a  large  foreign-born  population,  and  knowledge  of  English 
am.ong  adults  is  too  slight  to  enable  them  to  read  even  the  daily 
newspaper. 

Because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  language  this  foreign- 
born,  foreign-speaking  part  of  our  people  has  been  more  or  less 
cut  off  from-  contact  with  our  customs  and  usages.  It  is,  therefore, 
these  very  people  who  most  need  clear  instruction  and  help  in 
m.atters  such  as  food  conservation.   . 

Librarians  vvho  are  conscientiously  trying  to  look  after  the  needs 
of  their  foreign-born  population  will  welcome  the  following  list  of 
publications  m  foreign  languages  on  the  subject  of  food.  Will  you 
not  Vv^rite  and  obtam  all  of  these  publications  which  are  applicable 
to  your  community  and  not  only  make  use  of  these  in  your  own 
work,  but  also  brmg  them  to  the  attention  of  all  persons  in  your 
community  vdio  are  doing  social  work  with  foreigners? 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Agricultural  Department  of  the  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  1258  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Food  Conservation  Bulletin:  .  . 

"  I,  The  Impending  Crisis. 

2.  Home  Canning  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

3.  Food  Economy  in  War  Time. 

4.  Applying  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ant  (Use  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables). 
Published  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Yiddish. 
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Priitoi  County  Agricultural  School,  Segregansct,  Mass. 

BuUetia  on  CanniriT;  and  Preserving  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Publis'ic'd  ii  Arabic  (jyrian),  Frr;nch,  Italian,  and  Portuguese. 
Hampden  (':i;i  ity  Improvement  League,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bulictiri  .'4.  "ColJ  Pack  Method  of  Canning." 

Published  in  Polish. 
Miss  Margaret  Justin,  Home  Demonstration  Leader,  U.  P.  Extension  Division,  Michigaii  .Agricultural 
College,  Court  House,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Bulletin  on  "Food." 

In  Finnish.     In  preparation. 
Massachusetts  .Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Extension  Circular  on  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Published  in  French,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish. 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Food  Administration,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

United  States  Food  Leaflets: 

Lesson  i.  Start  the  Day  Right. 

2.  Do  You  Know  Corn  Meal .'' 

3.  The  Whole  Dinner  in  One  Dish. 

4.  Chose  Your  Food  Wisely. 

5.  Make  a  Little  Meat  Go  a  Long  Way. 

6.  Do  You  Know  Oat  Meal.? 
f        7.  Food  for  Your  Children. 

8.  Instead  of  Meat. 
Translated  and  published  in  Armenian,  Finnish,  French,  Greek,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Portu- 
guese, Swedish,  Syrian,  Yiddish. 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Lessons  for  the  Preparation  of  Foods  for  the  Present  Emergency. 
A  series  of  lessons  published  in  French,  Greek,  and  Polish. 
Lesson  2.  War  Bread.     (Circular  23.) 

3.  Corn  Meal  and  Other  Corn  Products.     (Circular  24.) 

4.  Means  of  Saving  Meat.     (Circular  25.) 

5.  Milk  and  its  Products.      (Circular  27.) 

6.  What  to  Eat  in  War  Time.    (Circular  30.) 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Leaflets  written  by  M.  Anna  Hauser,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader: 

1.  Good  food  at  Little  Cost;  Whole  grain  Hominy  and  Corn  Meal  Dishes. 

2.  Save  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  Winter;  Home  Canning  Instructions. 
Published  in  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Yiddish. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.     H.  H.  Wheaton,  Chief  Di-yision  of  Immigrant 
Education. 

Food  conservation  series  of  "America''s  War  Lessons." 

Published  for  purpose  of  teaching  foreigners  English. 
United  States  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Food  posters. 

Published  v;'ith  legends  in  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  and  Yiddish. 


Publications  of  the  Food  Administration 

Continued  from  June  Number. 


Bulletin  15: 

Food  Control  a  ¥/ar  Measure. 
Food  Questions  Answered. 
Remember  the  Days.     (Obsolete.) 
Results  First  Year  of  Food  Administration. 
Team  Play.     (Obsolete.) 
America's  Grain  Trade. 
Milk. 

Maximum  Margins. 
U.  S.  Food  Leaflets: 

16.  Fresh  Vegetables. 

17.  Use  More  Fish. 

18.  Rice. 

19.  Hominy. 

20.  Vvheatless  Breads  and  Cakes. 

POSTERS. 

22.  Food  and  the  War,  an  all-type  poster. 

23.  Women  of  France,  Edward  Fenfield. 

24.  Spirit  of  '18,  William  McKee. 

25.  They  are  Giving  All,  Harvey  Dunn. 

26.  In  Her  Wheatless  Kitchen,  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

27.  Food  Control,  an  all-type  poster. 
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S.  0.  s. 

To  Exhibit  Committees  and  Librarians: 

TWO  POUNDS  OF  SUGAR  PER  PERSON  PER  MONTH 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AFTER  JULY  31. 

PLEASE  PLAN  SUGAR  EXHIBITS. 

THESE  ARE  THE  THREE  MAIN  IDEAS: 

"Why  there  is  a  sugar  shortage." 

"What  we  must  do  to  have  all  share  at  the  common  table." 

"How  we  can  bring  this  about." 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  on  our  Food  Administrator,  the 
writer  remarks:  "He  not  only  believes  in  democracy,  he  relies  upon 
it."  The  Exhibits  Section  relies  on  you  to  send  this,  S — ave 
O — n  S — ugar  message  through  the  libraries  and  the  fairs  and 
exhibitions  of  this  United  States  during  the  coming  months.  It  is 
a  golden  opportunity  for  us  to  show  what  exhibits  can  accom- 
plish and  to  show  also  that  we  have  sufficient  imagination,  initia- 
tive, and  ABILITY  to  respond  to  an  S.  O.  S.  without  making 
plans  for  several  months. 


FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARD 

First   Week 

"THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILL  GLADLY  MAKE  ANY 

SACRIFICE. 
IN  CONSUMPTION  AND  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
FOODSTUFFS  THAT  WILL  MAINTAIN  THE  HEALTH, 
COMFORT,  AND  THE  COURAGE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  ALLIED  COUNTRIES.  WE  ARE,  IN  FACT,  EAT- 
ING AT  THE  COMMON  TABLE  WITH  THEM."— 
PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
ALLIED  FOOD  CONTROLLERS  IN  LONDON. 

Second   Week 

UNCLE  SAM  SAYS,  "SLOW  ON  SUGAR." 

R.  S.  V.  P. 

;  Third   Week 

^  SUGAR  RATIONS. 

FRANCE ABOUT  3  1/5  LEVEL  TEASPOONS  DAILY. 

ITALY ABOUT  .3  1/5  LEVEL  TEASPOONS  DAILY. 

ENGLAND  .  .  .ABOUT  6  2/5  LEVEL  TEASPOONS  DAILY. 
U.  S ABOUT  6  2/5  LEVEL  TEASPOONS  DAILY. 

Fourth   Week 

THOSE   WHO   SERVE   AND   SACRIFICE   IN   COMMON 

SHOULD  SHARE  IN  COMMON. 
THE  EQUAL  MONTHLY  SUGAR  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
FRANCE,  ITALY,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WOULD  BE  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  POUNDS 
PER  CAPITA.  OUR  PRESENT  RATION  IS  TWO 
POUNDS.  SHAME  ON  ANY  AMERICAN  WHO  TRIES 
TO  MAKE  IT  MORE !  HONOR  TO  ANY  WHO  MAKES 
IT  LESS! 
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Exhibit  Reminders 

TN  general  an  exhibit  is  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  satisfactorily 

-■-     answers  a  universal  question. 

First. 

What  question  is  the  exhibit  to  answer? 
Second. 

The  subject  decided,  the  personnel  of  the  exhibit  committee 
is  to  be  considered. 
Third. 

The  type  of  exhibit  must  be  agreed  upon — ^whether  inspira- 
tional, informational,  or  educational.  Under  inspirational, 
dramatic  exhibits  where  figures  are  used.  Under  informational, 
maps  and  charts  of  world  conditions.  Under  educational,  the 
comparative  nutritive  values  of  foods  and  studies  in  dietetics. 
Fourth. 

Ascertain  the  amount  of  space  allowed  for  the  exhibit. 
Fifth. 

Block  out  the  idea. 
Sixth. 

Decide  on  materials  to  be  used. 
Seventh. 

Develop  the  details. 
Eighth. 

See   that    brief,    clear   captions    and   well-lettered   labels    are; 
provided. 
Ninth. 

If  the  exhibit  is  to  be  packed,  have  it  attended  to  by  some 
one  accustomed  to  this  work. 
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Tenth. 

"  Ship  it  ahead  of  time  and  don't  forget  the  express  receipt. 
Eleventh., 

See  that  the  persons  who  are  to  set  up  the  exhibit  are  pro- 
vided with  dips,  brass  fasteners,  picture  hangers,  picture  wire, 
paste,  plasticene  (for  making  hurry-up  standards  and  all  sorts  of 
emergency  devices),  thumb  tacks,  carpet  tacks,  lettering  pens  or 
brushes,  cardboard,  string,  hammer,  punch,  gimlet,  shears,  jack 
knife,  COMMON  SENSE,  AND  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR.' 


A  NEW  FACTOR  THAT  TRANSCENDS  ALL  OTHERS— SPEED. 


Some  reasons  for  sugar  shortage, 

-        i 

1       DISAPPOINTING   sugar    production    from    the  last   beet 
■   •       and    Louisiana    cane  crops  and    disappointing    yield    in 
Porto   Rico. 

2.  Inability  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  to  secure 
supplies  from  Java,  as  our  great  Army  program  has  reduced  our 
sugar-carrying  fleet. 

3.  Exhaustion  at  beginning  of  year  in  sugar  supplies  in  home, 
store,  factory,  and  bakery,  which  left  a  void  requiring  an  im- 
mense amount  of  sugar.  The  mere  filling  of  this  void  took  up 
all  surplus. 

4.  Sugar  requirements  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  for 
neutrals  under  trade  agreements,  also  for  France  and  Italy,  have 
been  materially  increased  over  earlier  estimates. 

5.  Destruction  of  beet  factories  in  French  and  Italian  ter- 
ritory overrun  by  Germans. 

6.  More  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  destroyed  by  sub- 
marines off  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Clearly,  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  every  means  of  con- 
serving sugar  should  be  adopted.  Household  consumption  for 
other  than  preserving  should  be  kept  under  two  pounds  per 
person  per  month.  Preserving  and  pulping  without  sugar  should 
be  done  as  much  as  possible.  With  increased  supplies  after 
November  i,  and  yet  more  plentiful  after  January  i,  sugar  may 
be  added  to  make  the  fruit  palatable. 


Sugar  for  the  common  table 

{This  can  he  reproduced  as  a  leaflet  with  recipes  added. ^ 

WHAT  did  we  do  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  wheat?     We 
ate  less  and  produced  more.     What  was  the  result?    We 
helped  to  maintain  the  physical  strength  and  the  morale 
of  the  armies  and  peoples  fighting  autocracy.     We  learned  to  use 
more  freely  a  score  or  more  of  satisfactory  cereal  substitutes. 

ON  DECEMBER  31  WE  HAD  BUT  20,000,000  BUSHELS 
OF  WHEAT  FOR  NORMAL  EXPORT  UNTIL  NEXT 
HARVEST.  BY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES  WE  HAVE 
SENT  ACROSS  THE  SEA  140,000,000  BUSHELS.  TO 
OUR  HONOR,  WE  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  SAC- 
RIFICE.   WE  HAVE  ANSWERED  THE  CALL  TO  SHARE. 

Wheat  was  a  difficult  proposition.  We  faced  it  squarely 
and  solved  it  satisfactorily.  What  about  sugar.^  We  are  going 
to  consume  less  and  try  to  produce  more  and  we  are  going  to 
develop  our  sugar  substitutes — sirups,  honey,  maple  sugar,  and 
sweet  fruits. 

In  19 1 7  it  is  estimated  that  France  consumed  319,422  tons  less 
sugar  than  in  the  prewar  period;  the  United  Kingdom  681,898 
tons  less;  Italy  65,522  tons  less;  the  United  States  16,509  tons 
MORE. 

This  is  the  sort  of  selfishness  we  have  carelessly  allowed 
ourselves  to  commit,  with  the  result  that  Germany  declares  us 
to  be  a  people  of  no  moral  resistance  nor  discipline. 
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Our  soldiers  have  shown  Germany  what  kind  of  men  they 
are.  Now  we  at  home  will  show  that  we  also  can  further  sacri- 
fice and  serve.  We  will  teach  our  enemy  that  we  at  home  are 
not  soft-drink  consuming,  sugar-eating  triflers. 

Yes,  we  like  candy  and  enjoy  plenty  of  sugar  in  our  coffee. 
So  do  the  suffering  folk  and  the  armies  across  the  sea.  We  are 
therefore  going  to  send  them  the  gift  of  sugar,  a  lightsome, 
pleasant  gift — just  because  we  like  to.  We  are  going  to  see  to  it 
that  they  have  as  much  sugar  in  their  coffee  as  we,  if  not  more. 

We  know  that  starch  has  the  same  fuel  value  as  sugar.  We 
also  know  that  it  will  not  be  converted  into  a  body  fuel  for  several 
hours,  while  sugar  is  of  service  as  a  body  fuel  15  minutes  after 
it  is  eaten.  "Speed  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  of  efficiency." 
And  it  is  chiefest  of  the  chief  in  front-line  trenches.  Sugar  in  all 
forms  belongs,  then,  in  the  front-line  trenches,  where  there  are  rats 
and  poison  gases,  where  is  and  must  remain  victory. 

LET  IT  AGAIN  BE  SAID  TO  OUR  HONOR,  WE 
HAVE  UNGRUDGINGLY  SHARED  WITH  THE  BRAVE 
SOLDIERS  AND  THE  STOUT-HEARTED  FOLK  OF 
OTHER  LANDS  WHO  NOW  SIT  WITH  US  AT  FREE- 
DOM'S COMMON  TABLE. 
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FOOD    CONSERVATION 

and  Libraries 

THE  work  libraries  have  done  in  food  conservation  was  one 
of  the  topics  earnestly  discussed  at  the  American  Library 
Association  meeting  in   Saratoga    Springs   July   i-6,   and 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library  Association  expresses  its  appreciation 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  American  Ubraries  by  the  Library  and  Exhibits  Section 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  its  Directors  of  Library  Publicity 
in  the  several  States  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  food  conservation,  and  that  vpe 
pledge  our  continued  assistance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Section  Miss  Clara  F. 
Baldwin,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Library  Commission,  told 
how  the  commission  had  helped  libraries  show  the  why  and  how 
of  food  conservation  by  circular  letters,  distribution  of  printed 
material,  and  through  food  conservation  exhibits.  She  stated 
that  the  commission  bulletins  published  all  over  the  United  States 
were  giving  good  space  to  food  conservation. 

Mr.  Godard,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  told  how 
the  State  Library  had  directed  a  careful  agricultural  census  of 
the  State,  with  the  result  that  an  accurate  crop  survey  of  Con- 
necticut was  now  available. 

Miss    Claribel    R.    Barnett,    librarian    of  the   United    States 

Department  of  Agriculture,  explained  how  agricultural  literature 

was  evaluated  by  the  help  of  experts  in  the  experiment    stations 

and   in   the   field   working  with  committees  and  with  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  librarian  oi  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
spoke  of  the  Information  Bureau  and  Directory  of  Food  Facts 
maintained   by  the   Public   Library  at  the   Patriotic  Food   Show, 
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which  proved  so  useful  that  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  took  it  over  and  gave  it  permanent 
quarters,  where  it  is  viewed  by  hundreds  every  day.  As  a  result 
of  this  piece  of  service,  Miss  Jessie  M.  Woodford,  of  the  Docu- 
ment Division  of  the  Library,  has  been  asked  to  act  as  exhibit 
director  on  the  Food  Administration  staff  for  the  entire  State  of 
Illinois. 

Miss  Edith  Guerrier,  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion, read  brief  extracts  from  library  reports  showing  how  the 
libraries  had  utilized  practically  all  forms  of  publicity,  from  movies 
and  store  windows  to  the  columns  of  literary  and  technical  jour- 
nals. She  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  librarian  must  never 
lose  an  opportunity  to  connect  the  visual  appeal  made  by  exhibits 
and  pictures  with  the  printed  matter  on  the  shelves  and  the  in- 
formation on  the  bulletin  boards. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Wells,  associate  director  of  the  Boys'  Work- 
ing Reserve,  said  the  response  of  the  boys  of  the  country  to  the 
call  for  help  in  increasing  food  production  by  working  on  farms, 
at  wages  much  less  than  they  could  command  in  other  work,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  thrilling  demonstrations  of  patriotism  the 
country  had  ever  witnessed.  He  requested  the  librarians  to 
enroll  boys  and  to  keep  on  hand  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
Boys'  Working  Reserve.  He  suggested  that  thev  should  also  co- 
operate with  agencies  doing  similar  work. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Atwater,  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  said  the  cooperation  of  libraries 
had  been  of  utmost  service  in  popularizing  propaganda  for  the 
"internationalizing  of  food,"  a  phrase  too  good  to  lie  buried  in 
the  records  of  a  very  late  evening  session. 

Mary  G.  Lacy, 
Secretary  Agricultural  Libraries  Section, 

American  Library  Association. 
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PRESS  RELEASES. 


No.    988.  June    3,  1918.  Jam  and  preserve  manufacturers  urged  to  obtain  entire  1918  sugar  require- 
ment. 

989.  June    3,  1918.  General  adoption  of  table  d'hote  meals  not  favored. 

990.  June    4,  1918.  Opening  of  new  commercial  bakeries  discouraged. 

991.  June    4,  1918.  Arkansas  turns  over  total  of  127  cars  of  wheat  flour  for  shipment  abroad. 

993.  June    4,  1918.  Eight  Chicago  firms  penalized  for  resales  within  the  trade. 

992.  June    5,  1918.  John  Sattler,  a  wealthy  German  farmer  of  Kansas,  has  first  naturalization 

papers  revoked  and  is  interned  for  disloyal  utterances  on  protestations  of 
county  food  administrator  against  feeding  of  wheat  to  chickens. 

994.  June    5,  19 1 8.  Utilization  of  all  perishable  food  products  urged. 

995.  June    5,  1918.  Cable  from  British  Food  Ministry  on  Great  Britain's  food  reserve  needs. 

996.  June    5,  1918.  Scranton  baker  makes  refunds  for  bread  price  increase. 

997.  June    5,  1918.  Food  Administrator's  statement  on  suppression  of  brewing. 

998.  June    5,  1918.  New  York  City  baker  contributes  $20,000  to  Red  Cross  for  selling  sugar  at 

excessive  prices. 

999.  June    6,  1918.  Garbage  utilization  campaign  inaugurated. 

1000.  June  6,  1918.  Quarter  of  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  turned  over  from  Mormon  storehouses 

in  Utah. 

looi.  June  6,  1918.  New  York  City  flour  dealers  contribute  $3,000  to  Red  Cross  for  violations. 

1002.  June  6,  191 8.  Home  canned  and  preserved  goods  for  domestic,  not  for  Army  and  Navy. 

1003.  June  6,  1918.  Various  organizations  pledge  support  to  Food  Administration. 

1004.  June  7,  1918.  Elko,  Nev.,  company  has  license  revoked. 

1005.  June  7,  19 1 8.  Price-interpreting  committees  to  be  established  in  every  community. 

1006.  June  7,  1918.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  Arizona's  hotels  and  restaurants  pledge  to  serve  no 

wheat  until  September  i. 

1007.  June    7,  191 8.  Heavy  shipments  of  cereal  foodstuffs  to  allies  in  May. 

1008.  June    8,  1918.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  flour  dealer  has  license  revoked. 

1009.  June    8,  1918.  Many  penalties  imposed  during  past  week  for  violations. 

loii.  June    8,  1918.  Oscar  S.  Strauss  to  act  as  referee  on  application  of  sugar  refining  companies 
for  increased  refining  margins. 

1012.  June  II,  1918.  Georgia  county  food   administrator  asked  to  resign  for  violation  of  Food 

Administration  rules. 

1013.  June  12,  1918.  District  of  Columbia  Federal  Food  Administrator  declares  short  weight  in 

selling  foodstuffs  will  be  harshly  dealt  with. 

1014.  June  12,  1918.  Special  committee  of  the  coffee  trade  formed  to  cooperate  with  Food  Admin- 

istration. 

1015.  June  12,  1918.  Demand  for  beef  for  our  Army,  allies,  and  civilian  population  for  this  summer 

beyond  our  present  surplus.     People  asked  to  substitute  pork,  etc. 

1016.  June  12,  1918.  "Maximum  reasonable  prices"  for  1918  prune  and  raisin  crops  accepted  by 

Food  Administration. 

1017.  June  13,  1918.  Red  Cross  receives  $1,000  through  violation  of  "fifty-fifty"  rule  by  Chinese 

merchant  of  Honolulu. 

1018.  June  13,  19 1 8.  Three  Japanese  fishermen  in   California  forced   to  suspend   operations  for 

failure  to  observe  regulations. 
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No.  1019.  June  13,  1918.  Actual  wheat  saving  in  the  State  of  Texas  since  April  15  sufBcient  to  feed 

entire  American  Army  in  France  for  one  month. 

1020.  June  12,  1918.  Public  eating  places  of  District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out  all  regulations. 

1021.  June  13,  1918.  Special  regulations  governing  manufacturers,  dealers,  brokers,  and  commis- 

sion merchants  in  cheese  announced. 

1022.  June  13,  1918.  Detroit  firm  discontinues  sale  of  household  incinerators  for   garbage   disposal 

until  after  the  war. 

1023.  June  14,  1918.  Twenty  thousand  college  girls  this  month  will  be  given  diplomas  in  author- 

ized food-science  course. 

1024.  June  14,  19 1 8.  Canadian  Government  issues  order  prohibiting  importation  of  less  essential 

foodstuffs. 

1025.  June  15,  1918.  System  of  inspection  for  sardine  canneries  of  ]\Iaine  and  Massachusetts. 

1026.  June  18,  1918.  Brokerage  firm  of  San  Francisco  deprived  of  license. 

1027.  June  18,  1918.  Subcommittee  on  dairying  of  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  begins  tfiree- 

day  conference. 

1028.  June  19,  1918.  British  Food  Ministry  considering  jam  and  other  rationing  systems. 

1029.  June  19,  1918.  Death  of  Federal  Food  Administrator  Gunnison  of  Alaska. 

1030.  June  20,  1918.  Regulations  designed  to  prevent  undue  speculation  in  butter. 

1031.  June  20,  1918.  Recently   organized    Coffee  Advisory   Committee   will  meet  in  New  York 

to-morrow. 

1032.  June  20,  191 8.  Conservation  of  beef  is  temporary  measure. 

1033.  June  21,  1918.  Explanation  of  President's  proclamation  concerning  poultry  and  egg  packing 

plants. 

1034.  June  22,  191 8.  Stricter  sugar  regulations  effective  July  i. 

1035.  June  22,  1918.  Washington,  D.  C,  wholesale  grocer  deprived  of  license. 

1036.  June  23,  1918.  Savannah,    Ga.,    wholesale    grocers    contribute    $1,000    to    Red    Cross    for 

profiteering. 

1037.  June  23,  1918.  $5,292  has  been  contributed  to  War  Fund  by  New  Orleans  rice  dealers  for 

re-sales  within  the  trade. 

1038.  June  22,  1918.  By  Executive  order  signed  by  President  Wilson,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Food 

Administration's  Grain  Corporation  has  been  increased  to  $150,000,000. 

1039.  June  24,  1918.  Statement  concerning  sugar  situation  and  the  necessity  for  increased  con- 

servation measures,  effective  July  I. 

1040.  June  24,  191 8.  Purposes  of  Executive  order  of  June  21. 

1041.  June  24,  1918.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  express  confidence  in  United  States 

Food  Administration. 

1042.  June  25,  191 8.  George  A.  Zabriskie  in  charge  of  retail  and  wholesale  distribution  of  sugar. 

1043.  June  26,  1918.  Increase  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  sugar  at  seaboard  points  put  into  effect. 

1044.  June  27,  1918.  J.  KuUa  Co.,  flour  dealers  of  New  York  City,  have  been  given  the  alternative 

of  paying  $25,000  to  the  Red  Cross  or  going  out  of  business  for  violation 
of  regulations. 

1045.  June  28,  191 8.  Shipments  of  milk  and  cream  will  be  relieved  of  minimum  charge  of  50  cents 

on  each  shipment,  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

1046.  June  29,  1918.  New  Government  price  basis  for  wheat  at  various  markets. 

1047.  June  29,  19 1 8.  Fair-price  schedule  for  ffour  and  feed. 
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MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

For  August. 

AMERICAN  COOKERY,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.:  ' 

War  Bread  and  Wheat  Substitutes  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    H.  A.  Crafts. 

The  Busy  Bee  in  War  Time.     Alice  Urquhart  Fewell. 

Kinds  of  Fish  Available  in  Different  Localities.     U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

Little  Ways  of  Saving  Fats.     F.  L.  C. 

Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes.     Janet  M.  Hill. 
THE  DESIGNER,  12-16  Vandam  Street,  New  York  City: 

Home  Canning  Simplified.     Edith  Allen  and  Jenoise  Brown  Short. 

A  Village  Efficiency  Kitchen.     Matilda  Robbins. 

How  To  Make  Jelly.     E.  Allen  and  J.  B.  Short. 

Facts  About  Food. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

A  Market  for  Home-Canned  Products.     Margaret  B.  Sharp. 
THE  FORECAST  MAGAZINE,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York: 

Through  the  Wheat  to  Victory.    L.  D.  Rice. 

Hands  Round  for  the  Harvest.     G.  C.  Hopkins. 

The  Useful  Little  Shrimp.     Elsie  McCormick. 

Eat  Plenty  of  Fruit.    C.  H.  Goudiss. 

Backing  Up  our  Fuel  Administrator.    Alberta  Goudiss. 

Making  Ends  Meet.    Winifred  S.  Gibbs. 

Fit  or  Flabby  at  Forty.     Irving  Chandler. 

Milk  the  Necessary.     J.  B.  Harrington. 
HOUSEWIVES  MAGAZINE,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

What  the  Patriot  Will  Eat' in  August.     Haryot  Holt  Dey. 

Beans  Better  Than  Beef.     Myra  Lowden. 

Carrot  Dishes.     Mary  Sweet  Potter. 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,_3  Park  S_treet,  Boston,  Mass.: 

The  Home  Laboratory  in  Canning  a~nd  Drying.     Caroline  G.  Peeler.  -    - 

Somewhere  in  New  England,  VII. 
JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

The  Food  of  Belgium.    Vernon  Kellogg. 

Teaching  Food  Values.     C.  F.  Langworthy. 

The  Utilization  of  Nuts  as  Food.     Lieut.  Florian  Cajori. 

Teaching  Food  Values  in  the  Elementary  Schools.     Rose  Biery. 

Home  Project  Work  in  Vocational  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.    Maud  Gregory  Adams. 

The  Patriotic  Potato.     Sarah  Elizabeth  Bower. 

A  Concideration  of  the  Canning  Problem.     Elizabeth  F.  Genung. 

Salvaging  Food  Containers.     Katharine  Wicker. 

Conservation  and  the  Food  Budget.     Jean  Krueger. 
M'CALL'S  MAGAZINE,  236  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City: 

Salads  for  All  Times. 

Cool  Menus  for  August. 

Honey  Saves  Sugar. 

Fermented  and  Pickled  Vegetables. 

Cornmeal  Saves  Wheat. 

Fruit  Butters  are  Conservers. 

Fruit  Juices  and  Shrub.  .  ■ 
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THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA,  Boston,  Mass.: 

August  Menus  and  Recipes. 

Canning  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

What  the  IVIan  of  the  House  Likes  Best. 

What  to  Do  With  the  "Left  Overs." 

A  Peck  in  a  Pint. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Stew. 

Menus  for  a  Week. 

A  Conservation  Luncheon. 

Potatoes  to  the  Rescue. 

Uncle  Sam's  Roster  of  Foodstuffs. 

Now,  Everybody  Can. 

Syrian,  Cookery. 
THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  MAGAZINE,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.: 

Keep  a  Bee;  or  How  to  Preserve  with  Honey. 

Pickle  and  Preserve  Favorites  from  the  Family  Cook  Book. 

Home  Drying  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

The  Family  Purse  and  the  Children's  Food. 

War-Time  Viands  for  Little  Folks. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  76  Lafayette  Street,  New  York: 

Carrots  Stuffed  with  Pea  Puree. 

Potato  and  Turnip  Timbales. 

Tomato  Jelly  Salad. 

Wheatless  Bread. 

Cake  Pudding  with  Jelly. 

Potatoes  with  Turnip  Balls. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers  with  Beans. 

Cheese  Custard,  an  Excellent  Meat  Substitute. 

The  Importance  of  Using  More  Milk  Products. 

Letters  from  Our  Mail  Bag  with  Answers  From  the  Journal's  Food  Editor. 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  The  Pictorial  Review  Building,  New  York  City: 

Housewives'  Forum — Do  You  Know  How  to  Cook  Vegetables.     Mrs.  Ida  C.  B.  Allen. 

Your  Home  in  War  Time — Can,  and  Don't  Be  Discouraged.     Helen  Christine  Bennett. 

For  Saturday  Is  Baking  Day. 

Tempting  Summer  Dishes.     Marion  Harris  Neil. 
TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

Seasonable  Dishes  for  August  Days.     Bertha  Shapleigh. 

Cold  Dishes  for  Hot  Days.     Martha  Allen  Gray.     ' 

How  I  Put  My  Family  on  a  War-Time  Basis.     Martha  Allen  Gray. 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York: 

Are  You  a  Potatriot? 

Wheat  and  Meat  Savers. 
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EXHIBIT  DIRECTORS 

ALABAMA.     R.  H.  Mangum,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Montgomery. 
ALASKA.     Rev.  David  Waggoner,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Juneau. 
ARIZONA.     Fred  J.  Elliott,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  FlagstaiT. 
ARKANSAS.     Walter  M.  Ebel,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Little  Rock. 
CALIFORNIA.     Anthony  A.  Tremp,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  San  Francisco. 
COLORADO.     Albert  C.  Salle,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Denver. 
CONNECTICUT.     Dorothy  Weir,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Hartford. 
DELAWARE.     Alfred  A.  Waite,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Wilmington. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.     Frederick  L.  Lev^^ton,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington. 
FLORIDA.     Mrs.  John  T.  Fuller,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Orlando. 
GEORGIA.     Guy  W.  Firor,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Athens. 
HAWAII.     Mrs.  F.  W.  MacFarlane,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Honolulu. 
IDAHO.     O.  P.  Hendershott,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS.     Jessie  M.  Woodford,  Public  Library,  Chicago. 
INDIANA.     Don  E.  Herold,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Indianapolis. 
IOWA.     J.  F.  Deems,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Burlington. 
KANSAS.     Otis  E.  Hall,  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 
KENTUCKY.     Mrs.  Morris  Gifford,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Louisville. 
LOUISIANA.     Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Hammond,  U.  S.   Food    Administration,  New 

Orleans. 
MAINE.     Fred  E.  Eastman,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Portland. 
MARYLAND.     William  P.  Riggs,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS.     Prof.  Wm.  D.  Hurd,  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
MICHIGAN.     George  A.  Prescott,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Lansing. 
MINNESOTA.     A.  D.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  St.  Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI.     Harper  Leiper,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Vicksburg. 
MISSOURI.     Essie  M.  Heyle,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Columbia. 
MONTANA.     Bessie  Row^e,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Bozeman. 
NEBRASKA.     Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Omaha. 
NEVADA.     C.  A.  Norcross,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Reno. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     R.  H.  Whoriskey,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Concord. 
NEW  JERSEY.     R.  H.  Whitney,  tJ.  S.  Food  Administration,  Newark. 
NEW  MEXICO.     H.  B.  Stroup,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Albuquerque. 
NEW  YORK  (State  and  City).     H.  E.  Babcock,  Federal  Food  Board,  Ithaca. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.     Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 

Raleigh. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA.  Prof.  Roe  E.  Remington,  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Fargo. 

OHIO.     Max  Morehouse,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA.     J.  F.  Owens,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON.     W.  K.  Newell,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA.     H.  W.  Dodds,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Philadelphia. 

PORTO  RICO.     Henry  C.  Hendricksen,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  San  Juan. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Mead,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Provi- 
dence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     Edith  L.  Parrott,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Herreid,  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE.  Frank  D.  Fuller,  Memphis;  J.  W.  Russwurm,  Nashville; 
Joseph  R.  Curtis,  Chattanooga. 

TEXAS.     Sam  H.  Dixon,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Houston. 

UTAH.     J.  Edward  Taylor,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT.     James  P.  Taylor,  Li.  S.  Food  Administration,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA.     Anna  L.  Jones,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON.     Thomas  S.  Griffith,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Spokane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.     William  Hill,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN.     C.  B.  Lester,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Madison. 

WYOMING.     Theodore  C.  Diers    U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Sheridan. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Continued  from  the  July  Number. 

f 

Patriotism  and  Sacrifice. 

Day's  Food  in  War  and  Peace. 

Sugar  Program. 

Sugar  Questions. 

More  Pork,  Less  Beef.     (Slip.) 

Coming  Harvest.     (Slip.) 

These  Contain  Wheat.     (Obsolete.) 

For  Freedom.     (For  Negroes.) 

Cheese,  a  Substitute  for  Meat. 

Milk.     (Five  slips;  obsolete.) 
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State  Fair 

EXHIBITS 

REPRESENTATIVES  from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
War,  Navy,  Commerce,  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
and  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  acting  as  a  committee 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner,  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Exhibits,  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  pre- 
pared an  exhibit  (duplicated  five  times)  which  w^ill  be  show^n  at 
State  Fairs  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Circuit  No.  i: 

Sedalia,  Mo Aug.  10-17 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .  .  .  : ." Aug.  21-30 

Hamlin,  Minn ' Sept.  2-  7 

Milwaukee,  Wis Sept.  9-14 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla Sept.  21-28 

Wichita,  Kans Sept.  30-Oct.  12 

Dallas,  Tex Oct.  1 5-27 

Waco,  Tex Nov.  2-1 7 

Circuit  No.  2: 

Erie,  Pa Aug.  19-24 

Rochester,  N.  Y Sept.  2-  7 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Sept.  9-14 

BerKn,  Conn Sept.  24—28 

Trenton,  N.  J .    Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Richmond,  Va Oct.  7-12 

Petersburg,  Va Oct.  15-18 

Circuit  No.  3: 

Springfield,  111 Aug.       9-24 

Detroit,  Mich Aug.   30-Sept.   8 

Nashville,  Tenn Sept.     16-21 

Memphis,  Tenn Sept.    21-28 

Knoxville,  Tenn .  .  .    Oct.        7-12 

Atlanta,  Ga Oct.      14-19 

Macon,  Ga Oct.  30-Nov.  9 

Jacksonville,  Fla Nov.  27-Dec.  6 
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Circuit  No.  4: 

Columbus,  Ohio Aug.     26-31 

Indianapolis,  Ind -. Sept.       3-  7 

Topeka,  Kans ." Sept.      9-14 

Hutchinson,  Kans Sept.     l6-2I 

Muskogee,  Okla Sept.  30-Oct.  5 

Kansas  City,  Mo Oct       16-26 

Shreveport,  La '. Oct.  30-Nov.  4 

Circuit  No.  5: 

Lincoln,  Nebr Sept.  i-  6 

Douglas,  Wyo Sept.  10-14 

Pueblo,  Colo , Sept.  23-28 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Sept.  28-Oct.  5 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Oct.  12-26 

Phoenix,  Ariz Nov.  1 1-16 

Circuit  No.  6: 

Springfield,  111 Aug.  9-24 

Huron,  S.  Dak Sept.  9-14 

Dallas,  Tex Oct.  15-27 

The  Food  Administration  Exhibit  consists  of  twelve  oil 
paintings  illustrating  the  speech,  "  Food  Control  a  War  Measure," 
and   charts   dealing  with   vital   food   problems. 

The  following  artists  have  been  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  Food  Administration  by  contributing  pictures  illustrating 
the    captions    submitted    for    decorative    treatment: 

Linn  Ball.  Louise  Cox. 

O.  E.  Berninghaus,  B.  West  Clinedinst. 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  Charles  C.  Curran. 

Jessie  Arms  Botke.  C.  B.  Currier. 

Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Elliott  Daingerfield. 

F.  Edwin  Church.  Clyde  Forsythe. 

Colin  Campbell  Cooper.  Hazel  Frazee. 

J.  Frank  Copeland.  Donald  Gardner. 

Dean  Cornwell.  R.  O.  Griffith. 
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O.  E.  GUENTHER. 

T.  Victor  Hall, 

F.  R.  Harper. 

John  Newton  Howitt. 

C.  Everett  Johnson. 

Francis  C.  Jones. 

H.  Bolton  Jones. 

HiBBARD  B.  Kline. 

W.  F.  Kline. 

Ella  Condie  Lamb. 

Jonas  Lie. 

C.  J.  McCarthy. 

John  H.  McCracken. 

Fred  Dana  Marsh. 

Herbert  Meyer. 

John  Warner  Norton. 


Ivan  G.  Olinsky. 
E.  Pettigast. 
Herman  Pfeiffer. 
Frederick  Victor  Poole. 
Herbert  Pullinger. 
Howard  C.  Renwick. 
Taber  Sears. 
Walter  Lewis  Smith. 
Frank  Street. 
J.  Van  Everen. 
H.  Devitt  Welsh. 
Walter  Whitehead. 
Wm.  J.  Whittemore. 
J.  Scott  Williams. 
C.  D.  Woodbury. 
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Each  of  the  following  passages  of  the  speech,  "Food  Con- 
trol a  War  Measure,"  was  illustrated  by  five  different  artists, 
thus   giving   five   conceptions   of  the   same   subiect 

I. 

The  Food  Administration  is  purely  a  war  institution.  Its  first  and  primary 
concern  is  the  feeding  of  our  own  people  and  those  of  the  allies,  and  thereby  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  both  there  and 
here,  and  thus  the  strong  arm  of  our  soldiers. 

II. 

Our  normal  consumption  and  waste  of  food  are  anywhere  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  own  public  health  and  strength,  and 
we  can  in  an  emergency  restrict  the  national  consumption  to  our  need  and  thereby 
increase  our  exports. 

III. 

In  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy  we  sit  at  a  common  table  with  all  people 
defenders.  Is  the  daily  call  of  the  Food  Administration  for  less  waste,  for  simpler 
living,  to  eat  only  for  strength,  not  a  call  to  conscience.^  Is  it  not  a  vital  call  of 
defense.^ 
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IV. 

If  North  America  could  next  year  provide  the  whole  of  "allied  necessities  we 
could  save  1,500,000  tons  of  shipping.     Everv  ship  we  save  is  a  ship  built. 

V.' 

From  this  spring  the  broad  administrative  issues: 

First.  The  amount  of  food  we  can  send  without  injury  to  our  people,  and 
the  method  of  securing  it. 

VI. 

Our  Army  does  not  fail  to  go  over  the  top  because  there  may  be  two  or  three 
slackers  hiding  in  the  trenches. 

VII. 

We  can  expand  the  area  planted,  and  if  our  harvests  are  normal  we  can 
thereby  enlarge  the  surplus  for  export  through  increased  production 

VIII. 

Our  world  food  situation  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  famine;  at  worst  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  soldiers  to  France,  or  alternatively,  it  can  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  larger  shipbuilding  programs. 

IX. 

In  considering  the  most  concentrated  and  durable  forms  for  over-seas  trans- 
port and  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  strength  of  populations  we  find  our- 
selves constantly  reducing  all  food  material  to  the  three  main  essences,  that  is, 

protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates. 

X. 

With  the  shortage  in  shipping,  it  has  been  necessary  for  these  Governments 

to  put  the  available  shipping  into  use  for  the  common  purpose,  in  order  to  secure 

the  utmost  expedition  in  loading  and  discharge  at  ports  of  call,  and  to  arrange 

that  it  be  loaded  with  the  most  advantageous  commodities  from  a  national  point 

of  view. 

XI. 

Another  prime  economic  theme  by  which  I  am  impressed  in  this  war  is  this: 
The  American  ideal  in  executive  work  is  efficiency,  but  efficiency  does  not  alone 
mean  the  best  appliances  and  the  greatest  numbers  made  for  the  least  cost.  In 
war  it  involves  a  new  factor  that  transcends  all  others — and  that  is  speed. 

XII. 

This  Government  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  people,  and  if 
we  are  to  win  the  war  it  will  be  only  because  every  man,  woman,  and  child  charges 
himself  daily  and  hourly  with  the  test.  Does  this  or  that  contribute  to  win  the 
war.^ 
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The  charts  illustrate  these  problems: 
Return  to  the  Farmer  for  the  various  cereal  grains,  by  States,  on  December  i , 

1917,  as  compared  to  the  average  return  for  the  three  prewar  years 
Cost  to  the  Consumer  of  a  pound  loaf  of  bread. 
Consumption  of  beef. 
Consumption  of  pork. 


Production,  Domestic  Consumption,  All 
Production,  Domestic  Consumption,  All 
Production,  Domestic  Consumption,  All 
Production,  Domestic  Consumption,  All 
Production,  Domestic  Consumption,  All 
Production,  Domestic  Consumprion,  All 
Production,  Domestic  Consumption,  All 


ed  Requirements  of  Rye. 
ed  Requirements  of  Wheat. 
ed  Requirements  of  Corn. 
ed  Requirements  of  Barley. 
ed  Requirements  of  Oats. 
ed  Requirements  of  Hogs.. 
ed  Requirements  of  Beef. 


The  Toll  of  Human  Lives  exacted  by  the  Sword  and  by  Starvation  :  ice  the  World 

War  began. 
The  Boundary  Lines  of  European  Nations  as  drawn  by  the  gaunt  hand  of  hunger. 
Where  England  Gets  Her  Wheat. 
War  Mao.     June  1918. 
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THE  BODY  MAY  DIE  BUT  THE  SOUL  IS  UNCONQUERABLE. 


^J'^^  5/^ 


Food 


NEWS  NOTES  for 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


I 


Volume  one  Number  twelve 

ff^ashington,  D,  C.  September,  1918 


WASHINGTON  :  GOVERNMENT  FEINTING  OFFICE  :  1918 


For  your 
BULLETIN   BOARD. 


First  Week. 

RESERVES   IN  MEN,  MUNITIONS,  SHIPS,  AND  FOO] 

WILL  WIN  THE  WAR. 

Second  Week. 

FOOD  RESERVES   IN  THE  COMMON  STOREHOUSE! 

MEAN  VICTORY. 
FOOD  RESERVES  IN  THE  PRIVATE  CELLARS  MEAl 

DEFEAT. 

Third  Week. 

NEXT   YEAR   MORE   MEN   ON   THE    BATTLEFIELD7 
FEWER   MEN   ON   THE   WHEAT   FIELD.     BUILD    UP 

RESERVES. 

Fourth  Week. 

THE  HUN  HAS  DESTROYED  THE  SUGAR  SUPPLIES 
OF  NORTHERN  ITALY,  EASTERN  FRANCE,  AND  OF 
ALL  BELGIUM.  YOU  ARE  HELPING  THE  HUN  IF 
YOU  USE  IN  YOUR  HOUSE  MONTHLY  MORE  THAN 
2  POUNDS  OF  SUGAR  PER  PERSON, 

(2) 


GREETINGS  TO  THE  LIBRARIANS 

of  the  United  States 

? 

JUST  a  year  ago  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  in  each  State 
was  asked  to  appoint  on  his  official  staff  a  Library  Director 
in  order  that  the  libraries  of  the  State  might  be  mobilized  for 
food  conservation  education.  This  request  was  followed  by  the 
issuance  of  a  bulletin,  "Food  News  Notes  for  Public  Libraries," 
sent  direct  from  the  Food  Administration  in  Washington  to  the 
libraries  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  was  prefaced  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hoover  which  closed  with  these  words:  "We  ask  for  your 
loyal  support  and  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  give  it."  You  have 
indeed  given  it,  and  with  the  idea  of  showing  some  of  the  splendid 
things  that  you  Librarians  have  done,  a  digest  was  made  of  your 
reports.  This  was  finally  boiled  down  to  something  like  50  pages. 
Further  concentration  was  found  impossible.  In  the  interests  of 
conservation  of  time,  paper,  and  printers'  ink  we  can  not  publish 
this  report,  much  as  we  should  like  to  do  so.  The  following  brief, 
inadequate  summary  must  suffice: 

i 

Bulletin  Boards. 

The  Food  Administration  has  now  a  succession  of  bulletin 
boards  carrying  its  message  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
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Books. 

The  libraries  on  our  food  conservation  list  have  their  books 
on  food  production  and  food  conservation  conspicuously  displayed 
near  their  bulletin  boards. 

Magazines. 

The  best  method  so  far  noted  is  that  of  the  library  which  has 
a  typewritten  list  of  important  articles  pasted  on  large  cardboards 
laid  on  the  reading  tables. 

Pamphlets. 

Libraries  report  not  only  well  filed  bulletins  accessible  to  the 
public,  but  bibliographies  compiled  for  their  localities  and  collec- 
tions of  material  for  traveling  library  circuits. 

Recipes. 

Most  libraries  have  these.  In  general  a  collection  tested  by 
people  of  the  neighborhood  is  preferred. 

Advertising. 

The  newspapers  have  been  most  generous  in  advertising  the 
library  wares  and  many  libraries  are  allowed  a  regular  space  for 
their  weekly  or  monthly  notices. 

Lectures. 

Auditoriums  have  been  freely  used  by  speakers  on  food  and 
kindred  topics. 

School  Cooperation. 

This  has  perhaps  been  most  noticeable  along  the  line  of  food 
poster  collections.  Thousands  of  posters  have  been  prepared  and 
are  now  touring  in  sets  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Maps. 

Only  one  State  so  far  has  responded  to  the  request  to  prepare 
crop  maps,  but  now  that  Connecticut  has  set  the  pace,  other  States 
are  bound  to  follow. 

Card  Indexes. 

According  to  reports  Boston  so  far  stands  alone  with  its  com- 
plete card  index  of  social  agencies.  This  is  an  invaluable  asset 
to  all  libraries  striving  to  take  their  rightful  places  as  community 
centers  of  information  past  and  present, 

? 

The  Food  Administration  takes  this  opportunity  of  earnestly 
thanking  those  librarians  who  have  so  splendidly  responded  to  the 
call  to  service  in  the  Food  Conservation  Army. 


j4    Year  of  Food  Administration, 
August  10,  1918, 

THE  abnormal  conditions  calling  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Food  Administration  were  caused  by  shortage  of  food  in  the 
warring  countries  of  Europe  and  shortage  of  supplies  to 
meet  the  demand  on  this  side  of  the  water.  This  situation  made 
rising  prices  inevitable.  Hungry  nations  had  to  have  food  and 
they  were  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  it.  In  May,  19 17,  a 
large  part  of  democratic  Europe  was  hungry,  supplies  in  America 
were  diminishing,  and  prices  were  soaring.  The  problem  briefly 
Stated  was:  We  must  send  to  our  comrades  in  democracy  across 
the  sea  a  suificient  amount  of  food  of  most  concentrated  nutritive 
value,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  keep  our  own  people  suflS- 
ciently  well  nourished.     This  was  to  be  accomplished  by: 

1 .  Encouraging  the  production  of  more  food, 

2.  By  equalization  of  distribution, 

3.  By  prevention  of  profiteering  and  extortion, 

4.  By  extensive  substitution  of  foods  not  suitable  for  ship- 

ping for  those  that  could  be  transported, 

5.  By  elimination  of  waste  and  establishment  of  fair  prices. 

I.  Encouraging  Production. 

The  practical  problems  of  food  production  have  been  the 
province  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Food 
Administration  has  cooperated  with  the  department  by  stimulat- 
ing, wherever  possible,  the  public  realization  of  the  need  for  special 
foods.  A  definite  propaganda  to  help  achieve  this  result  has  been 
carried  on  through  material  prepared  for  farm  papers  and  maga- 
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zines,  newspapers,  general  periodicals,  and  women's  magazines. 
The  needs  have  been  stated,  possibilities  for  production  outlined, 
and  vital  statistics  of  the  present  situation  given. 

2.   Equalization  of  Distribution. 

Briefly,  that  involved  a  stock  taking  of  the  supplies  of  the 
country  and  a  fair  apportionment  of  those  supplies.  The  stock 
taking  was  accomplished  through  a  statistical  bureau.  The  fair 
distribution  was  arranged  for  by  a  system  of  licensing,  which  pre- 
vents hoarding,  limits  resales  in  the  same  trade,  and  provides  for 
furnishing  supplies  according  to  needs  rather  than  according  to 
demands,  since  in  war  time  the  law  of  supply  and  need  must  often 
supplant  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  carrying  out  of 
this  plan  was  dependent  upon  the  adequate  working  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  and  due  to  the  severe  weather  and  the  needs  of 
the  Army,  supplies  were  inevitably  "backed  up"  at  times  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country.  However,  through  careful  handling 
of  scanty  stocks  these  'periods  were  tided  over  WITH  THE 
RESULT  THAT  WE  HAVE  HAD  ENOUGH  FOOD  TO 
KEEP  IN  USUAL  HEALTH  THE  ENTIRE  POPULATION 
OF  THIS   COUNTRY.  ' 

.J.  Prevention  of  Profiteering  and  Extortion. 

By  19 17  the  Allied  countries  were  short  of  food  almost  to  the 
point  of  famine,  with  this  country  as  their  most  accessible  market, 
and  even  in  this  country  food  was  not  abundant.  Thus  the  foreign 
buyers  largely  set  the  price  for  us  and  these  prices  were  rapidly 
getting  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wage  earners.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion the  Food  Administration  established  a  division  called  Co- 
ordination of  Purchase,  for  the  coordinated  buying  of  Army, 
Navy,  Allied,  and  neutral  supplies.  From  time  to  time  repre- 
sentative manufacturers  of  a  food  product  under  consideration 
came  from   all  over   the  United  States  to   Washington   to  confer 
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-  with  representatives  of  the  Food  Administration.  Maximum  mar- 
gins of  profit  were  prepared  for  the  wholesalers  and  distributors  of] 
staple  foods,  which  were  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  trade. 

The  Food  Administration  came  into  existence  August  lo,  1917.! 
The  prices  of  two  staple  commodities,  flour  and  sugar,  tell  what 
has  been  accomplished: 

May,  1917,  retail  price  of  sugar,  per  pound,  ;^o.lo. 
August,  1917,  retail  price  of  sugar,  per  pound,  ;^o.og4. 
August,  1918,  retail  price  of  sugar,  per  pound,  $0,093. 
May,  1917,  retail  price  of  flour,  per  pound,  $0.0871. 
August,  1917,  retail  price  of  flour,  per  pound,  $0,071 
August,  1918,  retail  price  of  flour,  per  pound,  $0,064. 

^.   Substitution. 

From  the  time  of  signing  the  first  food  pledge  the  education 
in  substitution  has  gone  steadily  on.  We  have  cheerfully  sub- 
stituted corn,  barley,  rice,  and  other  cereals  for  wheat  flour.  We 
have  substituted  poultry  and  fish  for  meat.  We  have  substituted 
vegetable  oils  for  animal  fats.  We  have  substituted  corn  syrup, 
honey,  and  sweet  fruits  for  cane  and  beet  sugar.  The  result  is 
that  we  have  fed  hungry  Europe.  On  June  17,  19 17,  Mr.  Hoover 
said,  "A  single  pound  of  bread  saved  weekly  will  increase  our 
exports  surplus  100,000,000  bushels." 

AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  OUR  EXPORT  SURPLUS 
FROM  HARVEST  TO  HARVEST  WAS  AUGMENTED 
120,000,000  BUSHELS. 

5,  Elimination  of  Waste  and  Establishment  of  Fair  Prices. 

The  fact  that  neither  business  houses  nor  private  individuals 
have  been  able  to  get  more  than  they  can  legitimately  use  has 
done  much  to  eliminate  waste.  But  the  thing  that  has  really 
accomplished  this  result  is  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  American 
people. 
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We  need  to  know  what  is  to  be  done.  We  have  been  con- 
tinually informed. 

We  need  to  know  how  to  do  it.     We  have  been  told. 

We  need  to  know  why  we  must  do  it.  So  far  we  have  not 
been  asked  to  take  one  step  without  having  a  reason  given. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  are  dramatically  portrayed  by 
the  figures  of  garbage  collection.  THE  TOTAL  GARBAGE 
COLLECTED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  WAS  ii  PER  CENT 
LESS  THAN  IN  1917.  THE  QUALITATIVE  SAVING  WAS 
ALMOST  THREE  TIMES  AS  GREAT,  30  PER  CENT  LESS 
GREASE  BEING  RECOVERED  FROM  THE  GARBAGE 
THAN  IN  THE   PRECEDING  YEAR. 

In  dealing  with  food  problems  producers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers  have  conferred  together.  The  cost  of  each  operation  has 
been  considered  and  the  percentage  of  fair  profit  has  been  de- 
termined with  a  view  to  making  it  worth  while  for  producers  and 
distributors  to  continue  business  and  for  the  public  to  pay  not 
necessarily  a  low  but  AN  ABSOLUTELY  FAIR  PRICE. 

Success  would  never  have  attended  these  efforts  had  not 
every  situation  been  frankly  outlined,  the  necessity  for  action 
openly  discussed,  and  the  sacrifice  and  cost  of  such  action  never 
disguised  nor  minimized. 

People  call  for  plain  statements  and  definite  suggestions 
devoid  of  apologies,  arguments,  or  defenses.  Their  response  to 
plain  facts  plainly  told  by  their  National  and  State  Food  Admin- 
istration officials  has  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  food-saving 
program — a  success  achieved  by  united  thought  and  united  action 

on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
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School  Cooperation, 

? 

Teachers  naturally  look  to  the  libraries  for  informational 
material  for  their  supplementary  work.  It  is  the  librarian's 
business  to  study  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  his  district  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  material  they  desire  before  they  ask  for  it. 
Every  school  has  its  exhibition  days,  when  the  children  present 
short  plays,  tableaux,  or  pantomimes.  That  is  the  librarian's 
opportunity  to  do  his  utmost  to  further  the  dramatic  appeal  of 
food  conservation. 

President  Wilson  has  said,  "This  is  the  time  for  America  to 
correct  her  unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness  and  extravagance. " 
This,  then,  is  the  time  to  teach  American  children  the  value  of 
thrift,  economy,  and  conservation  in  helping  to  win  the  war. 
Through  you  (the  librarian)  as  a  connecting  link  we  would  like 
to  suggest  to  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  your  district  the 
following  subjects  as  themes  for  compositions,  for  playwriting, 
for  tableaux,  pantomimes,  shadowgraphs,  or  for  floats  in  parades 
or  episodes  in  pageants. 

(i)  Avoiding  waste.  -. 

a.  How  we  waste  food. 

b.  What  food  we  waste. 

c.  How  we  can  avoid  waste. 

d.  The  result. 

(2)  Using  local  products. 

a.  What  constitutes  a  local  product .? 
h.  What  are  our  local  products  ? 

c.  Can  we  be  satisfactorily  nourished  on  local  products 

only } 

d.  Give  menus  for  i  week  using  local  products. 
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(3)  Shipping  abroad. 

a.  The  foods  that  are  needed. 

h.  Why  people  are  short,  of  food  in  Europe. 

c.  Where  they  are  now  getting  their  food. 

d.  Why  we  must  send  wheat,  meat,  fat,  and  sugar. 

(4)  The  rations  of  different  countries  before  the  war  and  now, 
showing  deprivations  and  results. 

(5)  The  rations  of  our  own  army. 

(6)  Why  we  must  build  up  reserves  in  the  public  storehouses. 

a.  Results  of  withdrawing  men  from  all  productiye  and 
distributing  agencies. 

h.  How  we  can  build  food  reserves  by  economy,  thrift, 
and  conservation. 
The  subjects  can  also  be  used  for  poster  work,  and  we  suggest 
them  as  fitting  subjects  for  a  library  poster  exhibition  contest. 
It  is  proposed  to  request  the  schools  to  make  food  conservation 
posters.  The  best,  25  or  50  of  these, .  as  the  case  may  be, 
would  form  part  of  a  traveling  exhibit  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library 
Director  of  the  State  for  exhibition  use  at  libraries,  fairs,  food 
shows,  or  in  store  windows.  These  exhibits  will  be  exchangeable 
with  those  of  other  States,  eventually  being  returned  to  the  school 
which  furnished  them.  The  best  five  posters  from  each  State 
will  be  added  to  the  Food  Administration  main  exhibit  in 
Washington. 


Library  Leaflets 

The  Library  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  leaflets  on  subjects 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  campaign  for  increased  food 
production  and  conservation.  The  following  have  thus  far  been 
published:  No.  i,  "Raise  Chickens";  No.  2,  "Raise  Pigs"; 
No.  3,  "Raise  Sheep";  No.  4,  "Bread  and  Cereals";  No.  5, 
"Fruits  and  Vegetables";  No.  6,  "Meat  and  Meat  Substitutes"; 
No.  7,  "Fats  and  Sugar."  The  series  is  an  innovation  in  several 
respects.  The  front  cover  consists  of  an  appropriate  design  in 
two  colors.  The  text,  which  lists  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the 
title,  is  composed  of  extracts  and  descriptive  material  drawn 
largely  from  the  publications  themselves  and  made  as  interesting 
and  attractive  as  possible  in  the  hope  of  making  the  publications 
themselves  seem  desirable  and  to  increase  interest  in  the  subjects 
treated.  In  other  words  the  leaflets  are  designed  to  be  readable 
in  form.  Definite  directions  about  securing  the  Government  and 
State  publications  are  given.  In  addition  it  is  recommended  that 
a  few  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  be  read  and  that  advice  in 
regard  to  them  be  obtained  from  the  county,  or  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  for  the  community,  or  from  the  public  library.  The 
leaflets  are  intended  for  wide  distribution  and  can  be  obtained  in 
quantities,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  on  application  to  the 
Librarian  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Claribel  R.  Barnett, 

Librarian,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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No.  1048.  July     I,  1918.  Grain  Corporation  expanded  to  cover    all  cereals,   new  kr.cun  as  Cereal 

Division,  headed  by  Julius  H.  Barnes. 

1049.  July     I,  1918.  Measures  taken  to  prevent  profiteering  in  the  flour  milling  industry.     Basis 

upon  which  profits  were  to  be  calculated  referred  to  a  committee. 

1050.  July     I,  1918.  Thomas  Duggan,  a  grocer  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  pays  $1,500  to  the  Red  Cress  in 

lieu  of  further  action  for  violation  of  regulations. 

1051.  July    2,  191 8.  Benj.  Kaufman   &  Sons,  of  New  York  City,  will  pay  %co  to  Red  Cross  for 

unjustifiably  rejecting  a  shipment  of  buckwheat  groats. 

1052.  July    2,  191 8.  Fred  Kebbe,  sr.,  and  Fred  Kebbe,  jr.,  fined  $500  and  $250,  respectively,  for 

flour  hoarding. 

^°53'  J^^y  5>  I9i8'  Two  Massachusetts  firms  put  out  of  business  and  another  has  its  sugar  supply 
curtailed  for  disregarding  rules  and  regulations. 

1054.  July  3,  1918.  Commandants  of  camps  authorized  to  furlough  "conscientious  objectors" 
for  farm  work. 

^°55*  J^iy  5>  I9i8'  Oberman  &  Scherl,  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  New  York  City,  makes  pay- 
ment of  $5,000  to  Red  Cross  in  lieu  of  other  penalties  for  violations. 

1056.  July    7,  1918.  Philip  R.  Bradley  appointed  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Alaska  to  succeed 

Judge  R.  A.  Gunnison. 

1057.  July    9,  191 8.  Letter  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  response  to  letter  from  Senator  Simmons  giving  his 

views  in  connection  with  excess  profits  feature  of  new  war-revenue  measure. 

1058.  July    9,  1918.  Licensees  penalized  during  the  past  week. 

1059.  July  10,  1918.  Ayres  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  license  revoked  for  30  days. 

1060.  July  10,  191 8.  Farmers'  Hay   &  Grain  Co.,  of  Harriman,  Tenn.,  has  license  revoked  until 

further  notice. 

1061.  July  II,  1918.  President  approves  formation  of  sugar  equalization  board.     Personnel.    Will 

equalize  the  cost  of  various  sugars  and  secure  better  distribution. 

1062.  July  II,  1918.  Conference  held  at  Food  Administration  attended  by  Cuban  Commissioners 

and  representatives  of  International  Sugar  Committee;  discuss  plans  for 
purchase  of  Cuban  sugar  crop,  191 8-19. 

1063.  July  II,  19x8.  National  Mercantile  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  ordered  to  close  its  branch  stores 

at  Daisytown,  Pa.,  for  30  days,,  and  suspend  all  sales  of  wheat  flour  for  30 
days  in  all  stores  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  for  violation  of  regulations. 

1064.  July  12,  1918.  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  donate  $12,000  to  Red  Cross. 

1065.  July  12,  1918.  Licensed  grocers  at  a  nieeting  in  Los  Angeles  pledge  their  support  to  aid  in 

r.  present  sugar  shortage. 
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No.  1066.  July  13,  1918.  Portland,  Oreg.,  firms  pay  fines  for  violation  of  Food  Control  Act.     R.  Caval- 

lare    &  Bros.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  ordered  to  suspend  business  for  10 
days,  for  violation  of  rules. 

1067.  July  12,  1918.  Measures  taken  by  hotel  proprietors  of  Atlantic  City  for  further  conservation. 

1068.  July  12,  1918.  Vessels  in  New  York  Harbor  have  food  supply  cut. 

1069.  July  12,  191 8.  Christian  Endeavorers  in  convention  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pledge  their  sup- 

port for  food  conservation. 

1070.  July  13,  191 8.  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  the  President  summarizing  the  shipment  of  foodstuffs 

from  the  United  States  to  the  allied  countries  during  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

1071.  J\ily  13,  1918.  Plan  of  wheat  and  flour  control  for  1918  wheat  crop;  "fair  prices"  for  basis 

wheats. 

1072.  July  15,  1918.  Licensees  penalized  during  past  week  for  food  violations. 

1073.  July  15,  1918.  Maximum  margins  allowed  over  cost  on  cold-storage  butter  and  cheese. 

1074.  July  16,  1918.  Kansas  Hotel  Men's  Association  in  annual  convention  at  Salina,  Kans. 

1075.  July  17,  1918.  J.  A.  Buzzell,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  Hirasch  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  111.;  King  & 

Hearns,  of  Kinston,  N.  C;  penalized  for  violations  of  food  regulations. 

1076.  July  17,  1918.  "Dollar  a  year  men"  and  other  Government  war  workers  have  no  special 

privileges  during  sugar  shortage  in  Washington. 

1077.  July  17,  191 8.  By  a  recent  order  from  Rear  Admiral  McGowan,  naval  officers  who  buy  at 

commissary  will  go  on  same  honor  system  of  sugar  purchase  as  civilians. 

1078.  July  17,  191 8.  Food  production  situation  in  England  outlined  in  cable  received  from  British 

Ministry  of  Food,  indicating  the  season  of  anxiety  is  not  yet  over. 

1079.  July  17,  1918.  Sugar  bowls  will  be  banished  from  dining-car  tables  as  a  conservation  meas- 

ure; travelers  will  receive  not  more  than  two  half-lumps  or  one  teaspoonful 
per  meal. 

1080.  July  17,  1918.  Representatives  of  foreign-type  cheese  trade  meet  in  Washington  to  discuss 

conditions  of  this  industry. 

1081.  July  1 8,  191 8.  Charles  E.  Meyers  and  James  A.  Alwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  representing  them- 

selves as  inspectors  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  have  been 
given  six  months  in  prison  and  fined  $100. 

1082.  July  18,  1918.  An  unlimited  unfair  order  has  been  issued  against  the  Stedaco  Co.,  manu- 

facturers of  soft  drinks,  for  obtaining  sugar  secretly  in  large  quantities. 
Moise  Bros.  Co.,  of  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.,  lose  their  license  for  profiteering. 

1083.  July  18,  1918.  Retail  merchant  bakers  from    all    over  the  country  assembled  at  Chicago 

pledge  complete  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration. 

1084.  July  19,  1918.  Memorandum  for  the  press  on  Mr.  Hoover's  trip  to  Europe. 

1085.  July  20,  191 8.  Samuel  Eckstein,  of  New  York  City  permitted  to  contribute  $10,000  to  Red 

Cross  in  lieu  of  permanent  revocation  of  license  for  profiteering. 

1086.  July  19,  191 8.  Special  regulations  governing  the  handling  of  cold-storage  butter,  as  to  maxi- 

mum margins  of  profit,  have  been  extended  to  cover  fresh  butter. 

1087.  July  19,  1918.  Personnel  of  sugar  equalization  board  recently  formed  with  the  approval  of 

the  President. 

1088.  July  19,  1918.  Page  &  Shaw,  of  New  York,  forced  to  close  their  New  York  factory  and  five 

§tores  for  hoarding  and  excessive  use  of  sugar. 
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No.  1089.  July  20,  1918.  J.  KuUa  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  given  option  of  donating  $25,000  to  Red 

Cross,  has  elected  to  close  its  doors. 

1090.  July  20,  191 8.  Slaughter  of  broiler  turkeys  weighing  from  2^:0  4  pounds  is  wasteful.     Food 

Administration  has  appealed  to  hotels,  clubs,  and  restaurants  to  discon- 
tinue serving  them. 

1091.  July  22,  1918.  Conference  of  over  1,200  threshermen  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  under  chairman- 

ship of  Federal  Food  Administrator  Herreid. 

1092.  July  22,  1918.  S.Wiedermann,of  SanAntonio, Tex.;  LorenzoBalsmo,of  Silver Lake,N.Mex.; 

Palermo  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Mex.;  Necsho  Grocery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
penalized  for  violation  of  food  regulations. 

1093.  July  22,  1918.  Plan  of  flour  milling  profit  control  establishing  definite  fair  prices  at  every 

mill  point  in  United  States. 
1093.  July  23,  1918.  Additional  fair  prices  for  flour  and  feed.     (A) 

1093.  July  23,  1918.  Correction  in  price  of  flour.     (B) 

1094.  July  23,  1918.  Adjustments  between  rice  millers  and  Food  Administration  for  handling  rice 

crop  of  191 8. 

1095.  July  24,  1918.  Six  thousand  meals  using  only  50  pounds  of  sugar  is  record  established  by 

cafeteria  in  Food  Administration.     Sample  menu. 

1096.  July  26,  191 8.  Consumption  of  sugar  in  home  restricted  to  2  pounds  per  person  per  month 

from  August  I  to  January  i;  public  eating  places  limited  in  their  use  to  2 
pounds  for  every  90  meals. 

1097.  July  26,  191 8.  J.  A.  Rawles,  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  contributed 

$1,000  to  Red  Cross  for  profiteering;  Union  Grain  Co.,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
license  revoked  for  failure  to  make  adjustment  with  Kemper  Mill  Elevator 
Co. 

1098.  July  26,  191 8.  Variety  of  potatoes  known  as  American  Giant,  grown  mostly  in  New  Jersey, 

may  be  bought  or  shipped  as  United  States  Grade  No.  i  or  United  States 
Grade  No.  2,  mixed. 

1099.  July  26,  191 8.  Appointment  of  committee  to  assist  in  carrying  out  recent  agreements  between 

Food  Administration  and  rice  millers. 

1 100.  July  26,  191 8.  Dining-car  services  cut  sugar  allowance  to  2  pounds  for  every  90  meals  served. 
iioi.  July  26,  1918.  Consolidated  Sugar  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Throumoules  Bros.,  of  Bidde- 

ford.  Me.;  Red  Wing  Milling  Co.,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  and  Ruehlmann 
Flour  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  penalized  for  violations  of  food  regulations. 

1103.  July  27,  1918.  Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  license  revoked. 

H02.  July  28,  191 8.  Cable  from  Mr.  Hoover  releases  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  dining-car 
services  from  their  voluntary  pledge  to  use  no  wheat  until  the  present  harvest. 

1 104.  July  29,  191 8.  O.  N.  Cheer  has  joined  Food  Administration  as  a  volunteer  expert  in  retail 

distribution  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

1 105.  July  29,  1918.  Robert  Stevenson,  jr.,  executive  secretary  to  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  Federal  Food 

Administrator  for  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Food  Administrator. 

1106.  July  29,  1918.  Housewives  who  patriotically  put  their  homes  on  a  wheatless  basis,  have  been 

released  from  their  pledges,  but  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  fifty-fifty 
rule. 
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No.  1 107.  July  30,  1918.  Pending  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  malt  required  for  next  winter's 

operations,  maltsters  prohibited  from  buying  grain  for  malting  purposes 

before  October  i. 
1 109.  July  31,  191 8.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  at  a  conference  in  London  by  the  Food  Controllers 

of  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  emphasizes  the 

necessity  of  building  up  reserves  in  North  America  as  an  insurance  against 

possible  failure  here  and  elsewhere, 
mo.  Aug.    I,  1918.  Dr.  W.  R.  Dodson  and  E.  S.  Brigham  are  members  of  Food  Administration 

Staff.     Dean  H.  L.  Russell  recalled  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
mi.  Aug.    I,  1918.  Express  companies  are  sending  out  circulars  to  their  agents  and  messengers 

calling  attention  to  the  need  of  quick  service  in  sending  back  milk  and  cream 

cans  to  the  shippers. 

1 1 12.  Aug.    I,  1918.  Price  schedule  for  flour  and  feed  announced  for  number  of  Pacific  Coast  mills. 

1113.  Aug.    2,  1918.  Horlick  Malted  Milk  Co.  has  contributed  9,900  dozen  cases  of    i-pound 

bottles  of  its  products,  representing  in  value  $50,000,  in  recognition  of  its 
violation  of  Food  Administration  instructions. 

1114.  Aug.    2,  1918.  J.  Raia  &  Co.,  of  Revere,  Mass.,  deprived  of  license  for  violation  of  rules. 

1115.  Aug.   3,  1918.  Penalties  voluntarily  accepted  by  number  of  Kansas  City  bakers  who  failed 

to  use  required  amount  of  substitutes. 
1 1 18.  Aug.    3,  1918.  For  violation  of  sugar  regulations  the  Greeley  Square  Hotel  Co.,  of  New  York, 
has  agreed  to  shut  down  for  three  months  the  confectionery  department 
and  contribute  $10,000,  divided  equally  between  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

For  September. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY: 

What  and  How  Much  Should  We  Eat?    Thomas  B.  Osborne. 
THE  DESIGNER: 

New  Uses  for  Our  Fruits.     Jenoise  Brown  Short,  B.  S.;  Edith  Allen,  A.  M. 

Some  Seasonable  Suggestions,  The  School  Luncheon  and  Health.    Jenoise  B.  Short,  B.  S.; 
Edith  Allen,  A.  M. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE: 

Selling  a  Reputation  for  Good  Butter.    Alice  Mary  Kimball. 

Tasty  Dishes.    Dorothy  H.  Evans. 
THE  FARM  JOURNAL: 

How  To  Do  Things. 
THE  FARMER'S  WIFE: 

Recipes,  Food  Administration. 
THE  FORECAST: 

Shall  We  Slaughter  Our  Game.     Minot  Adams. 

Colleges  Train  Food  Workers.    Alberta  M.  Goudiss.  '^ 

Storing  Winter  Vegetables.    G.  C.  Hopkins.  ^     , 

Fruit  Butters,  Jams,  and  Marmalades.    Lilian  Dynevor  Rice.  .. 

Making  Ends  Meet.    Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs. 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE: 

Gardening  for  Educating  Disabled  Soldiers.    Gerrad  Harris. 

Dried  Vegetables  as  War  Garden  Economy.    Charles  Lathrop  Pack. 

Producing  Food  From  Wood  and  Oil.    W.  C.  McCollom. 

How  TO  Judge  Vegetables.    W.  N.  Craig. 

Turning  Idl:^  Acres  Into  Profit.     Clark  L.  Thayer. 

Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.    A.  Louise  Andrea. 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING: 

Sour  Pickles  are  Patriotic  Pickles.  ' 

Sweet  Apples  Save  Sugar. 

Peppers  and  Garlic. 

Sandwich  Meals  Without  Meat. 

Dry  Fresh  Vegetables. 

The  Useful  Tomato. 

Conservation  Recipes. 

Voluntary  Ration  Menus. 
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THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL: 

Out  of  the  Kitchen  into  the  Fields. 
How  Are.  You  Using  Your  Parks. 
Cold  Storage  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Let  Us  All  Be  Neighbors. 
HOUSEWIVES'  MAGAZINE: 

Mushrooms.    Winifred  Henderson. 

What  the  Patriot  Will  Eat  in  September.     Lilla  P.  Frick. 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL: 

A  Whole  Meal  Canned  in  One  Jar. 

How  You  Can  Keep  Step  With  the  Food  in  Feeding  Your  Family. 

Keeping  the  Garden's  Left-Overs  From  Going  to  Waste. 

The  Bee  Has  Been  Very  Busy. 

Cocoanut  and  Corn  Meal. 

How  We  Are  Going  To  Live. 

Buying  Our  Winter  Vegetables  Dried. 

The  Grocer  Will  Bring  His  Store  To  You. 

Here  is  the  New  Cookery,  With  Time,  Money,  and  Step  Savers. 
McCALL'S  MAGAZINE: 

Packing  the  School  Lunch  Box. 

Some  Good  War  Dishes. 

Simple  Home  Food  Tests. 

Serving  Afternoon  Tea  in  War  Time. 
THE  MODERN  HOSPITAL: 

Food  Conservation  in  an  Ohio  Hospital.     Miss  Sarah  Benedict,  Dietitian. 
THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA: 

Cooking  to  Win  the  War. 

War  Time  Cake  Recipes. 

To  Save  Every  Apple. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

Thrift  Recipes. 
THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE: 

The  Common  Terms  of  Nutrition.     Wm.  H.  Galland,  M.  D. 

Pickles  and  Relishes — Using  Waste  Products.     C.  Houston  Goudiss. 

Feeding  the  Children  in  War  Time. 

Storing  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  MAGAZINE: 

School  Children  in  War  Time. 

Food  a  Factor  in  the  War. 

Something  to  Have  on  Meatless  Day. 

War  Time  Menus  for  the  School  Lunch. 

Ways  to  Use  Corn,  Barley,  Oatmeal,  Rice. 

Victory  Menus. 

Pickles  Will  Be  Welcome  Next  Winter. 

Marmalades  and  Conserves. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL: 

Do  Not  Overfeed  the  Baby.     Mariana  Wheelef. 

Fish  Must  Be  Eaten  in  Order  to  Save  More  Meat. 

Helping  Herbert  Hoover.     Marion  Harris  Neil. 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW: 

Learning  to  Bake  All  Over  Again.     Helen  C.  Bennett. 

When  Meat  is  Sky  High.     Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen. 

Save  Everything  You  Grow. 

My  Favorite  Pickle  Recipes.     Marion  Harris  Neil. 

Economical  Recipes  From  Our  Readers. 
TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE: 

Here's  a  Peck  of  Pickles.    Martha  Allen  Gray. 

The  Conservation  School  Lunch. 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION: 

Making  the  Garden  Permanent.     Grace  Tabor. 

Apples  Three  Times  a  Day.    Alice  Bradley. 

An  Evening  Meal  for  Four.    Alice  Bradley. 

Basket  Boarders.     May  Bosman. 

Little  Things  I  Learned  at  Miss  Farmer's  School  or  Cookery. 
THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE: 

If  You  Have  no  Tireless  Cooker.     Marie  M.  Reilly. 

Your  Patriotic  Cook  Book.     Elizabeth  Bohn. 

Eggplant — An  Appreciation.    Mary  Hamilton  Talbott. 
WOMAN'S  WORLD: 

Wheat,  Meat,  and  Sugar-Saving  Recipes, 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

How  the  Danish  Girl  Conserves  Food.    Maurice  F.  Egan. 

The  Guinea  Fowl. 

Things  You  Can  Do  With  War  Flour  Dough. 

Household  Fuel. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Continued  from  the  August  Number. 

i 

America's  Contribution. 

Fighting  With  Food. 

Seven  Ways  for  Daily  Sugar  Saving  (slip). 
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Food  News  Notes, 

CUMULATIVE  INDEX. 

October,  1917- October,  1918, 

Number.  Page, 

ADMINISTRATORS,  FEDERAL   FOOD IV  19 

ADVERTISING VII  33 

ADVERTISING.     Editorial V  8 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  Announcement  of  Cooperation II  2 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE XI  9 

''ARE  WE  PREPARED.?"     Editorial - VIII  7 

"AS  IT  WAS  IN   THE   BEGINNING."     Editorial IX  21 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES,  BOOKS,   AND  PAMPHLETS: 
Bibliography — 

Conservation  of  Food V  22 

F.'\Ts  AND  Oils . ;  .  V  17 

Flours  and  Meals  Other  Than  Wheat VIII  10 

Milk. VII  22 

Poultry VII  24 

Vegetable  Garden VI  21 

Books T,  7;  VII,  33 

Book  List — : 

Conservation I  9 

Production I  8 

Cook  Books  and  Sugar  Substitutes II  10 

Magazine  Articles — 

September I  10 

October II  12 

December Ill  16 

January IV  15 

February V  18 

March VI  32 

April VII  39 

May VIII  17 

June IX  15 

July X  17 

August XI  13 

September XII  17 

Magazines VII  33 

Pamphlets I,  7;  III,  12;  IV,  10;  VII,  33 

U.  S.  Food  Administration  Publications IX  17 

BREAD— PATRIOTIC  BREAD.     Editorial I  4 

BULLETIN  BOARDS I,  7;  H,  4;  III,  2;  III,  4;  III,  7;  IV,  5;  IV,  7;  V,  2;  V,  5;  V,  9; 

VI,  2;  VI,  5;  VII,  3;  VII,  33;  VIII,  3;  IX,  2,3,4;  X,  4;  XI,  2;  XII,.2 

CARD   CATALOGUE IV  10 

CARD  INDEX VII  33 

COMPOSITIONS V  10 

COOPERATION I,  7;  III,  5;  IV,  6;  VI,  14 

COOPERATION,  American  Library  Association,  Announcement  of IV  10 

COOPERATION,  Council  of  National  Defense 

COOPERATION,  School VII 

COOPERATION,  Women's  Committee.     Council  of  National  Defense 

CORN,  WHY  USE.     Editorial 

CORN,  WHY   USE 

COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE   OFFERS   COOPERATION 

COUNTY  AGENTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Number.  Page. 

DEMOCRACY,  by  Vernon  Kellogg VHI  4 

DIRECTORS,  LIBRARY IV  19 

DIRECTORS,  EDUCATIONAL VH  43 

DIRECTORS,  EXHIBIT XI  15 

DISTRIBUTION,  by  Theodore  Whitmarsh IX  7 

EXHIBIT  REMINDERS XI  4 

EXHIBITIONS I,  7;  IV,  10;  VH,  33 

EXHIBITS X  3 

EXHIBITS,  BOSTON  PUBLIC   LIBRARY VHI  23 

EXHIBITS,  STATE  FAIR XI  17 

FIELDS  OF  HONOR,    Editorial VII  18 

FISH Ill  15 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION,  May  1917-AuGusT  10,  1918.     Editorial.  . . .  : XII  6 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  PUBLICATIONS X  23 

FOOD  BONDS  FOR  LIBERTY  BONDS.    Editorial IX  10 

FOOD  CROPS IX  II 

FOOD  SHOW.    A  LIBRARY  SECTION V  20 

FOOD,  WHY  SAVE V  13 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PUBLICATIONS X  21 

GERMAN  FOOD  CONTROL  AND  FOOD  SUPPLIES,  by  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  .  VH  13 

GRACE  AT  TABLE.    Poem,  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold VH  2 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIRECTORS V  32 

INITIATIVE,  LOOK  AHEAD.     Editorial V  6 

LECTURE  BUREAU j .......:.... H 

LECTURES Vn  33 

LETTERS: 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold Ill  3 

Henry  Atwater VI  4 

P.  P.  Claxton [ V  •   4 

C.  D.  Gibson IV  3 

Herbert  C.  Hoover I  i 

Herbert  Putnam II  3 

F.  Lamson-Scribner X  3 

LIBRARY  DIRECTORS H,  15;  III,  20 

LIBRARY  REVIEW XII  3 

MAPS IV,  10;  VI,  18;  VII,  33 

MAP,  CROPS   OF  MASSACHUSETTS VII  20 

MEAT.    Let  Us  Get  Understanding.     Editorial Ill  8 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  SUBSTITUTES IH  12 

MEAT,  WHY  SAVE V  12 

MENUS in  10 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS '.  II  5 

NOTES.    WHAT  LIBRARIES  ARE   DOING IV,  12;  VI,  19;  X,  21 

OUR  JOB.    Editorial VH  9 

PICTURES IV  10 

French  Farm  Worker VHI  26 

Food  Conservation  Pageant IX  24 

Map.    Nutritional  Needs  of  Massachusetts VII  20 

Poster.    E.  H.  Blashfield XII  5 

Poster.    Charles  Livingston  Bull XI  23 

Christmas  Poster Ill  23 

Gibson  Poster '. IV  3 

Poster.    Dean  Cornwell XI  24 

Poster.     E.  J.  McCarthy XI  22 

Poster.    Michigan  School  Pupil VI  3 

Washington  Public  Library I,  11;  II>  14 

Where  England  Gets  Her  \yHEAT ' VIII  28 

Tableau  for  School  Use.    Inside  Front  and  Back  Cover XII 

Posters XII 

PLAN  FOR  FOOD  CONSERVATION  SECTION I,  7;  IV,  10;  VII,  33 

POSTERS IV,  10;  V,  10 

PRESS  RELEASE  DIGEST: 

October HI  6 

November IV  17 

December V  31 

January VI  30 
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PRESS  RELEASE  DIGEST— Continued.                                                                        Number.  Page.  ] 

February VII  35 

March VIII  13 

April IX  12 

May X  14 

June XI  11 

July XII  13 

PRICES— RETAIL  PRICE  SITUATION.    Editorial Ill  24 

PRICES  AND  WAR,  by  Raymond  Pearl VI  6 

PRICE  INDEX,  by  Raymond  Pearl VII  4 

PROBLEM I  I 

PUBLICATIONS,  Food  Administration XII  19 
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Slogans. 

i 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSERVATION  EFFORTS  CAN 
NOT  BE  RELAXED.  INSTEAD  OF  APPLYING  EX- 
TREME CONSERVATION  TO  A  FEW  COMMODITIES, 
CONSCIENTIOUS  CONSERVATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
ALL  COMMODITIES  MUST  BE  THE  RULE. 

? 

"WE  CAN  NOT  ADMINISTER  FOOD  PROBLEMS 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  ONE  YEAR'S  WAR.  WE  MUST 
PREPARE  FOR  ITS  LONG  CONTINUANCE,  IF  WE  ARE 
TO  ENSURE  ABSOLUTE  VICTORY." 

i 

"EVERY  MAN,  WOMAN,  AND  CHILD  WHO  EXER- 
CISES STRAIGHT,  STERN  ECONOMY  IS  HELPING  TO 
STRIKE  A  BLOW  THAT  WILL  WIN  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  WORLD."— LLOYD  GEORGE. 

i 

THE  BIGGEST  ESSENTIAL  RELEASED  BY  CUTTING 
OUT  NONESSENTIALS  IS  TIME.    DON'T  WASTE  THE 


SURPLUS. 


$ 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  RELIGION,  THE  JEW  ELIMI- 
NATES FROM  HIS  BILL  OF  FARE,  PORK;  THE  HINDOO, 
BEEF;  THE  MOHAMMEDAN,  ALCOHOL;  IN  THE  NAME 
OF  FREEDOM  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ELIMINATE 
WASTE  IN  ALL  FORMS. 

i 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  WAR  EMERGENCY  MEAS- 
URES IS  TEMPORARY— THE  OUTPUT  MAY  BE  MORE 
LASTING  THAN  THE  HILLS. 
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The  New  Food  Program, 
A  Statement  By  Herbert  Hoover, 

i  ■ 

THERE  is  no  prospect  of  a  proper  ending  of  the  war  before 
the  campaign  of  the  summer  of  19 19.  To  attain  victory 
we  must  place  in  France  three-and-a-half  million  fighting 
men  with  the  greatest  mechanical  equipment  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  any  army.  While  we  expect  the  position  on  the  western 
front  may  be  improved,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  between 
now  and  then,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  consummation  of  the  end 
that  we  must  secure  until  another  year  has  gone  by. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  this  end  in  1919  we  will  save  a  million 
American  lives  that  will  be  expended  if  we  have  to  continue  until 
1920.  To  give  this  final  blow  in  1919  we  have  not  only  to  find  the 
men,  shipping,  and  equipment  for  this  gigantic  army,  but  this 
army,  the  allied  armies,  and  the  allied  civil  population  must  have 
ample  food  in  the  meantime  if  we  are  to  maintain  their  strength. 
We  can  do  all  these  things  and  I  believe  we  can  bring  this  dreadful 
business  to  an  end  if  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  tests  every  action  every  day  and  hour  by  the  one  touch- 
stone— does  this  or  that  contribute  to  winning  the  war  ^ 

The  food  program  is  no  small  part  of  this  issue.  To  provide 
ships  for  our  Army,  we  have  not  only  to  build  all  that  we  can  but 
we  must  have  the  help  of  allied  shipping.  In  order  that  the 
allies  miay  provide  this,  they  must  take  food  ships  from  the  more 
distant  markets  and  place  them  upon  the  shorter  run  to  the  United 
States.  We  must  decrease  our  imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tropical  fruits. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  demand  upon  us  is  for  larger 
supplies.  The  conferences  on  food  supply  and  shipping  we  have 
held  in  Eurooe  enable  us  to  estimate  our  burden.     Compared  with 
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previous  years,  the  allied  civilians  and  armies,  our  own  armies, 
the  Belgian  relief  and  certain  neutrals  who  are  dependent  on  us 
require  the  following  round  amounts  from  us: 


Meats  and  fats  (beef,  pork,  dairy,  poultry,  and  vegetable  oil 

products) 

Breadstuffs  (wheat  and  substitutes  in  terms  of  grain) 

Sugar  (from  United  States  and  West  Indies) 

Feed  grains  (mostly  Army  oats) 

Total 


Average 

3 -year 

prewar 

shipments. 


Tons. 
645,000 
3,320,000 
618,000 
950,000 


5,533,000 


Shipped 
year  ending 
July  1, 1918. 


Tons. 
1,550,000 
6,800,000 
1,520,000 
1,950,600 


11,820,000 


Must  ship 
year  ending 
July  1,1919. 


Tons. 

2,600,000 

10,400,000 

1,850,000 

2,700,000 


17,550,000 


Increase 
this  year 

over 
last  year. 


Tons. 

1,050,000 

3,600,000 

330,000 

750,000 


5,730,000 


Even  this  program  means  further  self-denial  by  the  allies  next 
year.  They  are  making  this  sacrifice  in  the  common  cause.  We 
*  must  maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  every  human  being 
among  them  or  they  will  be  unable  to  put  their  full  strength  along- 
side our  own  in  the  supreme  effort.  At  the  President's  direction, 
I  have  assured  them  that  "in  this  common  cause  we  eat  at  a 
common  table,"  and  upon  entering  these  conferences  in  Europe 
we  promised  them  that  whatever  their  war-food  program  called 
for  from  us  we  should  fulfill. 

If  we  survey  our  ability  to  meet  this  definite  promise  to  them 
we  find  that  while  our  wheat  production  this  year  is  better  than 
last  year,  our  production  of  other  cereals  is  less.  We  have  had 
severe  losses  through  drought  in  many  sections.  On  balance  our 
resources  are  no  greater  than  last  year.  We  find,  however,  that 
we  can  give  this  increase  in  food  supplies  of  5,730,000  tons  over 
last  year  and  still  have  a  margin  over  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  our  own  health  and  strength. 

At  best  the  allied  table  will  be  less  than  ours,  for  the  allied 
peoples  are  denying  themselves  more  in  order  to  transport  our 
soldiers.     We  can  do  no  less  than  fill  the  ships  they  send  us. 

Of  our  imports,  we  shall  apparently  have  sufficient  sugar  to 
maintain  the  present  consumption  and  take  care  of  the  extra 
drain  of  the  allies  from  our  markets,  instead  of  compelling  them 
to  send  their  ships  to  the  Far  East.     We  can  secure  in  saihng 
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vessels  the  coffee  we  need,  if  no  one  makes  an  over-brew.  Of  our 
own  products  we  must  secure  a  reduction  in  consumption  and 
waste  in  the  two  great  groups  of,  first,  breadstuffs;  and  second, 
meats  and  fats — that  is,  in  all  bread  and  cereals,  beef,  pork," 
poultry,  dairy,  and  vegetable-oil  products.  The  average  consump- 
tion of  our  people  of  breadstuffs  amounts  to  about  6  pounds  per 
week  and  of  meats  and  fats  to  4  pounds  a  week  for  each  person. 
A  reduction  in  consumption  of  less  than  one-half  pound  per  week 
per  person  in  each  of  these  two  great  groups  of  foods  would  accom- 
plish our  purpose.  We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  we  do 
not  want  curtailment  in  the  use  of  milk  for  children. 

Some  of  our  homes  by  reason  of  limited  income  can  not  now 
provide  more  food  than  they  should  have  to  maintain  health  in 
the  family.  They  can  not  rightfully  be  asked  to  make  the  sug- 
gested reduction  in  consumption.  But  the  great  majority  of  our 
homes  can  do  more  than  suggested. 

We  need  even  greater  simplicity  of  living  than  last  year  amongst 
all  that  section  of  the  community  to  whom  foodstuffs  are  a  second- 
ary item  in  expenditure. 

We  estimate  that  nearly  9,000,000  people  eat  at  our  public 
eating  places — hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  clubs,  dining 
,  cars,  and  so  forth.  The  food  consumption  in  these  places  is  larger 
than  in  the  average  homes.  We  are  asking  the  proprietors  and 
employees  of  these  institutions  to  undertake  in  many  particulars 
a  more  strict  program  than  last  year,  and  we  are  confident  that 
they  will  willingly  do  this. 

This  is  not  rationing — a  thing  we  will  never  have  if  our  people 
continue  to  support  us  as  in  the  past.  We  are  simply  making  an 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  in  the  homes  and  public  eating  places  of 
America  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  means  and  manner  of 
saving. 

This  year,  as  last,  I  believe  we  can  accomplish  the  necessary 
ends  by  voluntary  action  of  our  own  people.  The  willingness  to 
assume  individual  responsibility  in  this  matter  by  the  vast  majority 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  character  and  ideahsm  of  our 
people,  and  I  feel  it  can  be  constantly  relied  upon.  Our  simple 
formula  for  this  year  is  to  further  reduce  consumption  and  waste 
of  all  food.  We  have  so  arranged  the  International  Food  Program 
that,  except  for  a  moderate  substitution  of  other  cereals  in  bread, 
it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  necessary  to  substitute  one  foodstuff  for 
another,  nor  to  resort  to  wheatless  and  meatless  days.     What  we 

« 

need  is  to  reduce  directly  our  consumption  of  all  foodstuffs,  laying 
especial  emphasis  on  the  staples.  The  Allies  are  in  need  of  all 
the  surplus  of  the  great  staples  that  we  can  provide. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  family  in  the  United  States  study  its 
food  budget  and  food  ways  to  see  if  it  can  not  buy  less,  serve  less, 
return  nothing  to  the  kitchen,  and  practice  the  gospel  of  the  clean 
plate 


A  Food  Information   Corner, 

To  he  read  and  discussed  at  a  Library  Stalf  Meeting. 

AS  members  of  the  Food  Administration  our  duties  as  library 
7%      workers  begin  with  placing  conclusively  before  our  com- 
munities, first,  what  we  need  to  do  with  regard  to  food; 
second,  why  we  need  to  do  it;  third,  how  we  are  to  do  it. 

I.    What  lue  need  to  do. 

We  must  save  and  send  to  the  allies  and  our  own  soldiers  and 
sailors  overseas  17,500,000  tons  of  food  this  year.  We  sent  them 
12,000,000  tons. last  year.  To  do  this  we  must  waste  nothing  and 
eat  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  health  and  strength. 

II.  Why  we  need  to  do  it. 

Because  America  is  most  accessible  to  the  allies,  because  our 
country  is  not  devastated  by  war,  because  its  resources  are  prac- 
tically boundless  and  in  five  words,  because  we  are  a  Democracy! 

III.  How  we  are  to  do  it. 

The  Food  Administration  must  arrange  for  adequate  distri- 
bution of  the  food  supplies  of  the  United  States,  leaving  enough 
for  us  at  home  and  supplying  deficiencies  across  the  water.  To 
accomplish  this  our  supplies  must  be  listed  and  the  needs  of  the 
allies  must  be  known.  It  is  not  necessary  for  every  person  in 
this  country  to  know  all  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  above 
facts  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  for  every  member  of  a  house- 
hold to  know  just  what  is  in  the  pantry.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
for  the  person  carrying  the  pantry  keys  to  administer  the  food 
in  her  charge  wisely  and  justly  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  family 
to  eat  wisely  and  to  waste  nothing. 

? 
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T%vo  of  the  problems  zve  must  solve. 

We  now  face  two  problems:  The  problem  caused  by  the  fact 

that  a  large  percentage  of  the  allied  population  formerly  devoted 

to  food  production  and  manufacture  is  now  on  the  battle  fields; 

the  problem  that  many  items  on  our  daily  menus  tax  severely  the 

transportation  systems  of  our  country  now  largely  needed  for  war 

service.     What  can  we  do  about  it  ?     We  can  use  only  necessary 

foods.     We  can   use  foods   raised   or  manufactured   or  naturally 

brought  by  the  shortest  hauls  to  the  place  in  which  we  live.     There 

are  necessarily  unexpected,  temporary  food  shortages  which  must 

be  met  by  our  going  without.     These  cases  we  must  meet  to  order, 

but  the  all-year-round  job  for  which  one  general  order  suffices — is 

continued  and  increased  conservation.     And  in  this  every  librarian 

can  help. 

A  Food  Information  Corner. 

Library  workers  are  trained  to  gather  information  and  to  file, 
classify,  and  make  it  accessible.  Now  is  our  opportunity  to  create 
a  food  information  corner  for  the  Home  Guard.  This  corner 
must  have  its  collection  of  books,  its  food  magazines,  its  bulletin 
board  and  recipe  file.  Of  course,  no  two  libraries  will  deal  with 
this  subject  alike,  but  every  library  can  do  something  and  the 
popularity  of  this  corner  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  library  workers  toward  it.  This  corner  must  have  its 
solid  informational  material  but  it  must  also  have  the  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  the  hint  of  that  "vision  without  which  the  people 
perish."  In  short,  we  must  feature  the  romance  and  chivalry  as 
well  as  the  nutritive  values  and  production  statistics  of  food. 

Appeal  to  the  imagination. 

From  time  immemorial  the  English  have  gone  into  battle  with 
the  slogan,  "For  St.  George  and  Merrie  England."  Since  the 
days  of  Joan  of  Arc,  "Jeanne  D'Arc"  has  been  the  cry.  St. 
George  was  not  a  graduate  of  a  naval  academy,  and  Joan  of  Arc 
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probably  was  not  versed  in  military  tactics.  St.  George  is  for  the 
most  part  a  myth  and  Jeanne  D'Arc  achieved  the  honor  of  getting 
herself  burned  at  the  stake.  Why  have  hard-headed  men,  who 
admire  above  all  things  success,  for  centuries  kept  these  names 
alive?  Because  deep  down  in  every  one  of  us  still  glows  the  spark 
that  needs  the  breath  of  Romance  from  the  mouth  of  Chivalry. 
Men  will  never  enter  battle  crying  the  name  of  the  man  who 
invented  the  automobile,  because  he  did  it,  nor  yet  the  name  of 
the  man  who  invented  the  shortest,  fastest  form  of  rivetting.  They 
will  name  St.  George,  because  he  had  a  pure  heart  and  the  high 
courage  to  destroy  an  evil  thing.  They  will  worship  Joan,  the 
maid,  because  in  a  corrupt  age,  when  no  man  subordinated  his 
selfish  interests  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  she  had  the  single- 
hearted  wish  to  save  her  beautiful  France,  a  wish  so  selfless  that 
as  a  human  personality  she  scarcely  existed. 

To-day  we  need  solid  facts,  strong  statistics,  a  background  of 
historic,  economic  and  political  events  for  the  men  who  sit  in  high 
places  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  nations.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  not  been  chosen  to  sit  in  the  watchtowers  of  the 
world  need  this  breath  of  Romance  from  the  mouth  of  Chivalry  to 
blow  into  flame  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  till  its  fires  blaze  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  our  country.  The  Romance  and  Chivalry  of 
food  conservation  have  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  measures  undertaken  as  the  studied  statistics  and  the 
determinations  arrived  at  by  mathematical  calculations.  The 
first  without  the  last  would  have  left  us  vague  dreamers  at  the 
mercy  of  the  trained  troops  of  our  foes.  The  last  without  the 
first  would  make  us  soulless  machines. 

Sympathetic  understanding  must  precede  power. 

Our  President  chose  as  Food  Administrator,  not  the  greatest 
production  expert,  not  the  greatest  manufacturing  genius,  nor  yet 
the  foremost  statistician,  but  the  man  who,  as  the  representative 
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of  the  American  people,  saved  a  nation  from  starvation  and 
annihilation.  The  President,  in  authorizing  Mr.  Hoover  to 
organize  the  women  of  the  Nation,  said,  "The  women  of  the  Nation 
are  already  earnestly  calling  to  do  their  part  in  this  our  greatest 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  ideals,"  and  the 
women  were  the  first  ones  called  upon  to  help  with  voluntary 
services.  They  were  to  give  to  their  sisters  across  the  sea,  and 
this  gift  was  to  be  the  price  of  sacrifice. 

What  other  countries  have  done. 

One  recently  returned  from  France  told  of  the  wheat  fields 
drenched  week  after  week  with  soaking  rains.  Of  a  sudden  the 
wind  changed  and  two  weeks  of  clear  weather  followed.  German 
airmen  undoubtedly  looked  down  on  these  fields  and  sneered, 
"Who  was  to  get  in  the  grain  with  all  the  able-bodied  men  of 
France  on  the  battle  fields  V  After  those  two  weeks  of  rain  the 
first  clear  dawn  showed  silent  kitchens,  vacant  chimney  corners, 
and  empty  cradles.  The  women,  the  old  men,  the  very  babies, 
were  in  the  fields.  In  two  weeks  the  wheat  crops  of  France  were 
safe  in  the  barns,  and  France  had  done  her  part.  England,  with 
her  men  at  the  front,  with  her  women  doing  men's  work  at  home, 
has  yet  increased  her  production  of  bread  grains.  She  has  done 
her  part.  Italy  can  only  tighten  her  belt.  Before  the  call  came 
to  defend  her  coasts,  the  very  crags  of  the  Mediterranean  shore 
were  under  cultivation.     She  is  doing  her  part. 

We  must  get  understanding. 

Romance  always  pleads  for  protection  of  the  weak;  Chivalry 
demands  that  a  gift  be  given  with  open  heart  and  open  hand.  We 
are  learning  the  real  meaning  of  democracy,  the  difi^erence  between 
control  from  above  and  free  giving  from  below.  But  the  object  of 
the  giving  must  be  understood.  We  say  the  object  is  to  preserve 
Freedom.  Well,  what  is  Freedom  .?  Our  forefathers  said,  "Free- 
dom to  worship  God."  And  the  poet  added,  "in  the  star,  in  the 
stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  and  the  clod." 
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Our  privilege  to-  7nake  the  message  vital. 

The  first  element  of  worship  is  sacrifice.  From  the  beginning 
food  has  been  its  emblem  and  it  was  always  the  purest  and  best 
of  the  fruits  of  the  land  that  were  laid  on  the  altar.  Food  has 
again  been  dignified  by  the  call  to  sacrifice  it  on  the  altar  of  free- 
dom. But  that  is  not  true  sacrifice  which  is  thrown  down  with 
careless  hand,  looked  at  with  unseeing  eye,  and  which  awakens  no 
emotion  in  the  heart.  It  is  our  privilege  to  add  the  touch  of 
chivalry  and  romance  which  the  sacrifice  demands,  the  result  of 
which  should  be  an  enlargement  of  sympathy  and  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  true  spirit  of  service  in  which  servility  has  no  part;  which  is, 
after  all,  but  the  payment  of  just  tribute  to  something  greater  than 
ourselves. 

How  can  libraries  help  to  create  reserves? 

We  hope  this  war  will  end  in  19 19.  We  must  act  as  though 
it  would  last  twenty  years.  Reserves,  then,  are  our  hope,  for  as 
millions  and  more  millions  of  our  men  leave  for  the  battle  fields 
fewer  men  will  be  left  on  the  farms.  Yet  the  consumption  of  food 
will  increase,  because  extraordinary  physical  tests  call  for  extraor- 
dinary supphes  of  food.  What  can  our  libraries  do  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  our  production,  the  increase  in  our  consumption } 
How  can  we  best  present  the  tragic  romance  of  this  world  struggle  .^ 
How  can  we  best  help  to  call  forth  the  chivalrous  feeling  of  our 
Nation  .? 

Local  resources  and  local  food  industries. 

After  production  the  first  difficulty  to  be  vanquished  in  creating 
stocks  for  shipment  and  in  accumulating  reserves  for  lean  years 
is  transportation.  Every  library  in  the  land  should  feature  in 
its  food  information  corner  the  resources  of  its  neighborhood.  If 
it  is  a  rural  library,  the  food  resources  of  its  county;  if  it  is  a  town 
or  city  library,  the  food  industries  and  the  food  supplies  nearest 
at  hand,  and  information  should  be  presented  in  such  a  manner 
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that  its  appeal  will  result  in  effective  action.  Much  of  this  infor- 
mation we  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  place  on  our  shelves — 
and  now,  with  shortage  of  service,  we  rnust  get  the  cooperation 
of  our  communities  if  our  food  information  corners  are  to  be 
successful. 

Help  from  the  schools. 

Autocratic  Germany  laid  the  foundations  for  a  destructive 
program  in  the  schools  of  her  country.  Where  but  in  the  schools 
of  our  democratic  country  should  a  great  constructive  program 
be  laid  .^  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  give  the  children  a  vision  of 
the  right  use  of  power.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  them  for 
service.  Geography,  history,  English,  domestic  science,  and  art, 
these  are  the  winning  weapons  for  children. 

The  commercial  geography  classes  can  make  maps  and  lists; 
maps  showing  rail,  water,  and  motor  transportation  systems  of 
their  States  in  relation  to  the  United  States.  They  can  make  lists 
of  crops  raised  in  their  counties  and  of  food  industries  of  their 
towns  or  cities.  They  can  list  the  fish  of  neighboring  waters  or 
the  game  of  neighboring  forests,  mountains,  or  prairies.  The 
English  classes  can  write  Romance  and  Chivalry  as  well  as  prac- 
tical facts  into  the  story  of  food.  And  the  libraries  will  be  placing 
"The  Compleat  Angler"  and  "Walden"  beside  Sherman's  "Food 
Products,"  and  Farmer's  "Cook  Book."  The'  domestic  science 
classes  will  compete  in  making  balanced  menus  using  only  foods 
locally  produced  or  manufactured,  and  they  will  provide  recipes 
for  the  various  items  of  these  menus.  The  drawing  teachers  will 
supervise  the  production  of  meals  on  paper  in  form  to  be  cut  out 

and  arranged  with  easel  backs  so  that  a  complete  meal  can  be 
displayed. 

For  the  Food  Information  Corner. 

At  the  library  will  be  exhibited  for  the  information  and  in- 
struction of  the  public  the  transportation  maps,  the  lists  of  local 
products  and  food  industries,  the  menus,  and  the  recipes.     And 
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finally  on  the  table  or  in  a  glass  case  the  painted  foods  executed  by 
the  art  classes.  This  comprehensive  war  service  can  be  given 
week  by  week  by  the  schools,  while  they  are  in  session,  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts.  As  long  as  the  seasons  and  the  nniarkets  and  the 
requirements  of  our  comrades  across  the  sea  change,  week  by 
week  and  month  by  month  interesting  exhibits  can  be  on  display 
in  the  library  food  information  corners  all  over  the  United  States. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

October.  1918 

AMERICAN  COOKERY,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.: 

What  the  North  Shore  is  Doing  in  War  Work. 

A  Psychological  Boarding  House  in  War  Times.    Phoebe  D.  Rulon. 

Cooperative  Cooking.    Ladd  Plumley. 

Well  Balanced  Menus  Without  Sugar.     Janet  M.  Hill. 

Sugarless  Desserts.     Janet  M.  Hill. 

Sugarless  Company  Luncheons  of  Two  Courses.     Janet  M.  Hill. 

Cream  Cheese  A  La  Isigny.    Kurt  Heppe. 

A  Few  Good  Spanish  Dishes.     Mary  E.  Stickney. 
THE  FARM  JOURNAL,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia: 

Salable  Things  from  Waste  Apples.     Frank  B.  McMillan. 

Save  and  Serve.  . 

Recipes. 
THE  FARMER'S  WIFE,  Tenth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  as  Food  Savers.     Mrs.  Pearl  Bailey  Lyons. 

The  Necessity  for  the  Use  of  More  Milk  and  the  Use  of  Cheese.     Mrs.  B.  H.  Irwin. 
THE  FORECAST  MAGAZINE,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City: 

Making  the  Most  of  our  Apples.     J.  B.  Harrington^ 

The  Social  Danger  of  the  Undernourished  Child.     Alberta  M.  Goudiss. 

Save  Coal  if  You're  a  Patriot.     Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 

The  Food-Independent  South.     C.  Houston  Goudiss. 

Soap  Economy  a  War  Measure.     Elsie  McCormick. 

Cutting  Out  Food  Waste.     G.  C.  Hopkins.    ' 

Salting  Down  the  Odds  and  Ends.     Elizabeth  Batten. 

Making  Ends  Meet.    Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs. 

Dairying  for  Women — A  War  Innovation.     Mabel  L.  Harlan. 
THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL,  3  Park  Street,  Boston: 

Allies,  We're  With  You!     Helen  Irene  Weed. 

Permanent  Food  Production.     Clarence  Moores  Weed. 
HOUSEWIVES  MAGAZINE,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

What  the  Patriot  Will  Eat  in  October.     Lilla  P.  Frick. 

Economy  Menus  for  the  Week. 

Rules  for  the  Balanced  Meal. 

Value  of  Salted  and  Smoked  Fish. 

Why  the  Housewife  Demands  "Package  Goods."    Mrs.  Julian  Heath. 

The  Health  of  the  Nation.    Lieut.  Co).  W.  H.  Welch,  Medical  Corps,  N.  A. 

(15) 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  MAGAZINE,  105  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City: 

5,000  Homes  are  Pianned  to  Make  HouseworkEasy. 

Supper  Soups. 

Meatless  Main  Dishes. 

Vegetable  Victories. 

Prepare  for  the  Pinto. 

Voluntary  Ration  Menus. 

Recipes  Tested  and  Approved  in  our  own  Laboratory  Kitchen. 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Storage  Without  a  Storehouse. 

Real  Experience  in  Drying  Garden  Produce. 

Nut  Trees  as  Food  Producers. 

Why  Plant  Fruit  This  Fall.'' 

Storing  the  Crops  for  Winter  Use. 

Fall  Preparation  for  Next  Year's  Food  Garden. 
THE  MODERN  HOSPITAL: 

Dietary  Studies  in  Missouri  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.     June  Findley,  M.  A. 
McCALL'S  MAGAZINE,  236  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City: 

Try  This  Way  with  Chicken.    Lilian  M.  Gunn. 

Pancakes  for  Cool  Mornings.'    Maybelle  Brooks. 

What  To  Do  With  Apples.     Lilian  M.  Gunn. 

My  Emergency  Shelf.     Margaret  B.  Foulks. 
THE  MODERN  PRISCILLA,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Back  to  the  Bannock.    Lilian  Brewster. 

Winter  Storage. 

Prize-Winning  Wartime  Recipes.  , 

Do  Your  Bit  and  Let  the  Boys  "Over  There"  Have  Their  Bite. 
THE  MOTHER'S  MAGAZINE,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

Cult  of  Tea. 

Fruit  Leather  and  Fruit  Paste. 

PiGGLY  Wiggly. 

Mother's  Food  Bureau. 

School  Lunches. 

What  One  Woman  Did  for  Her  Community. 
THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia: 

How  Shall  I  Manage  This  Winter? 

The  New  Cooking:  What  It  Is  Like. 

The  New  Cereal  Puddings. 
CONTEMPpRARY  REVIEW,  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  New  York: 

Prohibition  Without  Purchase  or  Confiscation.    H.  G.  Chancellor. 
FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW,  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  New  York: 

The  Food  and  Fertilizer  Crisis.     Sampson  Morgan. 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  New  York: 
The  Food  Problem.     Maj.  Underbill. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FOOD  MAGAZINE,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.: 

Milk  As  Meat  and  Drink. 

Our  Subscribers'  Favorite  War  Recipes. 

Sugarless  Sweets. 

Saving  Wheat. 

Curries  in  Conservation. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  76  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City: 

Why  We  Should  Conserve  Sugar. 

Cottonseed  Flour  in  Bread  Making. 

Value  of  Bean  Loaf  as  a  Substitute  for  Meat. 

Vegetables,  Fresh  and  Dried,  a  Digestive  Stimulant. 

Harmless  Lye  Solution  for  Removing  Fruit  Skins. 

Calves  Brains  with  Potato  Balls,  Beans,  and  Tomatoes. 

A  Simple,  Wholesome  Corn  Bread. 

Two  Ways  to  Make  Buckwheat  Cakes. 

The  Palatable  and  Nutritious  Soy  Bean. 

Food  Questions  ArfswERED  by  the  Journal's  Food  Editor.    Marion  Harris  Neil. 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  The  Pictorial  Review  Building,  New  York: 

Without  Any  Wheat.    U.  S.  Food  Administration  recipes. 

Potatoes  for  Every  Course. 

The  House  Wives  Forum,  What  to  Use  for  Meat.    Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen. 

Storing  Up  Food. 

Desserts  From  Late  Fruits.    Marion  Harris  Neil. 

Peter  Piper's  Pickles.    Lily  Haxworth  Wallace. 
TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York: 

Stretching  Our  Sugar  Supply.    Martha  Allen  Gray. 

Savory  Dishes  of  Our  Allies.    Martha  Allen  Gray. 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York: 

Sundries.    Alice  Bradley. 

Sugarless  Sweets.     U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  3  MacDougal  Street,  New  York: 

Eat  Fruit,  Says  Hoover — Here's  the  Way.    Marie  M.  Reilly. 

A  Guide  to  Fruit  Drying.    Martha  Van  Renssellaer. 

Go  Mr.  Hoover  One  Better.    May  Belle  Brooks. 

Savory  Potato  Dishes. 
WOJVL^N'S  WORLD,  107  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago: 

American  Bread  From  American  Grains.    Lilian  Dynevor  Rice. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANHON,  Boston,  Mass.: 

War-Time  Rabbit  Raising. 


PRESS   RELEASES 

August,  1918 


No.  1116.      Aug.     4,  191 8.  Number  of  Chicago  licensees  contribute  to  Red  Cross. 

1117.      Aug.     4,  1918.  United  Cash  Store,  Marshville,  N.  C,  had  bargain  sale  of  sugar,  denied  any 
licensed  food  commodities  for  next  six  months  as  penalty. 

1 1 19.  Aug.    6,  191 8.  Mail  order  houses  doing  interstate  business  requested  to  send  into  other 

States  only  such  amounts  of  sugar  as  residents  of  these  States  are  per- 
mitted by  local  food  administrators  to  purchase. 

1120.  Aug.    7,  1918.  Special  cheese  regulations  issued. 

1121.  Aug.    7,  1918.  Industrial    Transportation  Co.,  New  York  City,  and    R.  W.  Shropshire, 

Rockingham  County,  N.  C,  lose  licenses. 

1122.  Aug.    7,1918.  Cottonseed  dealers  will  meet  here. 

H2'^.      Aug.     7,  1918.  Advisory  committe'e,  cold  storage  industry,  consider  cold  storage  rates. 

1125.  Aug.     S,  1918.  R.  J.  Meguiar  Co.,  and  Meguiar  Co.,  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  tomato  packing 

firms,  lose  licenses;  to  fill  existing  contracts. 
1124.     Aug.    8,  1918.  Exports  of  beef  during  month  of  June  totaled  92,i73,ocx>  pounds. 

1 126.  Aug.    8,  1918.  Dealers  in  cotton  seed  for  planting  purposes  discuss  costs  of  doing  business 
ii'^o.     Aug.    9,  1918.  Sugar  Equalization  Board  and  Sugar  Commission  discuss  price  for  next 

year's  crop. 

1127.  Aug.     9,1918.  Food  Administration  partially  lifts  meat  restriction  one  month  earlier  than 

originally  contemplated. 

1128.  Aug.  10,  1918.  Elimination  of  wheat  flour  from  manufacture  of  high  explosives  will  effect 

saving  of  more  than  16,000  barrels. 

1129.  Aug.  10,  1918.  293  clubs  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  kept  no-wheat  pledge  until  re- 

leased August  I. 

1131.  Aug.  ID,  1918.  Reports  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  placing  no  restriction  on  use  of 

sugar,  denied. 

1 132.  Aug.  12,  1918.  Drouth  causes  Food  Administration  to  relax  restriction  on  meat  consump- 

tion. 
113V     Aug.  12,  1918.  A  number  of  firms  penalized  for  various  violations  of  rules  and  regulations. 

1134.  Aug.  13,  1918.  Provisions  drafted  in  new  cheese  regulations  which  discourage  buying  of 

ungraded  cheese.    This  is  notably  true  of  round  Swiss  cheese. 

1135.  Aug.  14,1918.  Withobjectof  keeping  fresh  poultry  and  eggs  moving  from  producer  to  con- 

sumer, rules  which  must  be  observed  within  the  same  trade. 

1136.  .'\ug.  14,1918.  Seedsmen  who  deal  in  cotton  seed  for  planting  purposes  will  be  held  to  same 

margin  of  profit  designated  for  dealers  in  milling  seed. 
ii-;C)A.  Correction  of  release  No.  1136. 

1137.  Aug.  14,  1918.  Manufacturers  of  lard  substitutes  open  a  two-day  conference  at  Food  Ad- 

ministration.    Personnel  of  committees  appointed. 
(18) 
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No.  1138.  Aug.  15,1918.  Food  Administration  has  made  rules  and  regulations  designed  to  force  re- 
ceivers ■who  handle  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  to  make  clear  to  the  shipper 
just  how  his  goods  will  be  sold. 

1 139.  Aug.  15,  1918.  Manufacturers  of  lard  substitutes  close  their  conference  without  making 

recommendations  concerning  price  to  be  set  on  cottonseed  oil. 

1140.  Aug.  15,  1918.  Housewives  should  be  able  to  purchase  beef  from  light-weight  carcasses  at 

lower  prices  than  they  have  been  paying  for  heavier  weight. 

1141.  Aug.  16,  1918.  Navy  Department  has  established  a  patrol  of  certain  fishing  grounds  as  food 

conservation  measure  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  fishing  vessels  by 
German  submarines. 

1 142.  Aug.  16,  1918.  Prices  at  which  dynamite  glycerin  is  to  be  furnished  the  allied  governments 

and  domestic  consumers  during  the  remainder  of  191 S. 

1143.  Aug.  16,  1918.  Representatives   of    Louisiana    cane   sugar    industry   in   conference   with 

United  States  Equalization  Board  to-day  discuss  prices  to  be  paid  for  their 
product  next  year. 

1 144.  Aug.  16,  1918.  Following  a  two-day  conference  between  packers  and  Food  Administra- 

tion, maximum  prices  are  announced  at  which  beef  will  be  allotted  for 
delivery — excepting  on  the  Pacific  coast — for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  allies. 

1 145.  Aug.  18,  1918.  Express  companies  upon  request  of  Food  Administration  give  preferred 

handling  of  thrashing  machine  repair  parts  as  food  production  and  con- 
servation measure. 

1 146.  Aug.  20,  1918.  Needs  of  householders  for  rice  to  be  taken  care  of  before  those  of  other 

consumers  in  case  of  shortage. 

1 147.  Aug.  22,  1918.  Committee  to  concentrate  approval  of  transportation  permits  covering  all 

export  grain  and  grain  products  through  one  channel;  C.  E.  Spens  to 
represent  Food  and  Railroad  Administrations. 

1148.  Aug.  22,  1918.  Western  Corn  Millers'  committee  will  confer  with  Food  Administration 

officials  here  to-morrow. 

1 149.  Aug.  23,  191 8.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  restaurant  keeper  put  out  of  business  for  failure  to  com- 

ply with  penalty. 

1150.  Aug.  25,  1918.  Changes  in  corn  milling  grades  announced.     This  action  follows  confer- 

ence with  Western  Corn  Millers'  committee.    Personnel  of  committee. 

1151.  Aug.  25,  1918.  As  a  consequence  of  higher  price  for  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugars,  Equali- 

zation Board  will  purchase  all  sugars  in  country  or  in  transit  at  old  price 
and  resell  back  to  holders  at  new  price. 

1152.  Aug.  26,  1918.  Upon  Food  Administration's  request.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  will 

begin  construction  of  a  fleet  of  75  deep-sea  trawlers,  in  order  to  greatly 
increase  production  of  salt-water  fish. 

1 153.  Aug.  26,  1918.  A  number  of  firms  penalized  for  various  violations  of  food  rules  and  regu. 

lations. 

1 1 54.  Aug.  26,  191 8.  Equitable  allocation  of  rice  crop  of  country  among  all  rice  millers  has  been 

-arranged  after  conference  with  representatives  of  trade.  Personnel  of 
Southern  Rice  Committee  of  the  Food  Administration  which  chose  the 
subcommittee  known  as  valuation  committees,  with  offices  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas. 
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O.  iic^;.     Aug.  26,  1918.  A  meeting  of  jobbers  in  mill  feeds  and  feeding  stufis  will  be  held  at  Food 

Administration  August  28. 

1156.  Aug.  26,  1918.  Bread  of  the  United  States  and  the  allies  to  contain  20  per  cent   of  other 

cereals  than  wheat.  Alterations  made  in  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  baking  trade,  effective  September  I. 

1157.  Aug.  27,  1918.  Dealers  in  foodstuffs  have  been  instructed  not  to  deal  with  Mendota  Mar- 

ket, Washington,  D.  C,  for  violation  of  food  regulations. 

1158.  Aug.  28,  191 8.  Railroad  Administration  has  granted  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in  freight 

rates  for  shipments  of  cattle  from  drought-ridden  regions  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  to  pasture  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  other  Eastern 
States. 

1 159.  Aug.  30,  1918.  Representatives  of  organized  cottonseed  producers  of  the  Southern  States 

have  presented  extreme  desirability  of  stabilizing  the  price  of  cotton  seed 
and  its  products  during  the  next  12  months,  in  protection  bot)i  to  the  seed 
producer  and  the  cattle  feeder  from  highly  speculative  market  that  now 
threatens  the  industry. 

1 160.  Sept.    3,  1918.  Federal  Food  Administrators  to  meet  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

1 161.  Sept.    4,  1918.  New  programs  for  national   conservation   of   foodstuffs  discussed  at  first 

day's  conference  of  Federal  Food  Administrators. 

1 162.  Sept.    4,  1918.  Mr.  Hoover  addresses  Federal  Focfd  Administrators'  conference;  commit- 

tees appointed  to  discuss  various  policies. 

1 163.  Sept.    4,  1918.  Recommendation  of  organized  cottonseed  producers  stabilizing  cottonseed 

price  accepted  at  meeting  of  State  Food  Administrators. 

1 164.  Sept.    5,  1918.  Series  of  meetings  called  to  discuss  tin,  steel,  and  paper  conservation. 

1165.  Sept.    5,  1918.  America  to  send   15,000,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  across  Atlantic  next  year 

instead  of  10,000,000  tons  sent  this  year — was  announcement  made  at 
conclusion  of  two-day  conference  of  Federal  Food  Administrators. 

1166.  Sept.    6,  1918.  Revocations. 

1167.  Sept.    6,  1918.  Chocolate  and  cocoa  manufacturers  to  effect  substantial  savings  in  tin  and 

steel. 

1168.  Sept.    6,  1918.  All  brewing  to  cease  on  December  I,  1918. 

1169.  Sept.    6,  1918.  Sugar  Equalization  Board  fixes  price  of  cane  sugar  for  next  year  basis, 

granulated  9  cents,  less  2  cents  f.  o.  b.  seaboard  refining  points.  Effective 
Monday  morning,  September  9,  1918. 

1170.  Sept.    7,1918.  Baking  powder  manufacturers  confer  on  tin  and  steel  conservation. 

1172.  Sept.    7,  1918.  Sugar  differential  increased  over  that  allowed  last  year. 

1173.  Sept.    7,  1918.  Federal  food  administrator  for  District  issues  statement  on  minimum  and 

maximum  fair-price  system. 

1171.  Sept,    8,  1918.  Revocations. 

1 174.  Sept.  10,  1918.  Revocations. 

1175.  Sept.  10,  191 8.  Wholesale  grocers  confer  on  tin,  steel,  and  paper  conservation. 

1176.  Sept.  II,  1918.  Wholesale  grocers'  recommendations  in  handling  victory  mixed  flour  ap- 

proved by  Food  Administration. 

1 177.  Sept.  II,  1918.  Food  Administration  joins  campaign  for  collection  of  fruit  pits  and  nut 

shells  for  making  gas-mask  carbon. 
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No.  1 178.  Sept.  II,  191 8.  Rule  i  of  coffee  regulations  changed. 

1 179.  Sept.  II,  1918.  Candy  manufacturers  confer  on  conservation  of  tin,  steel,  and  labor. 

1 180.  Sept.  12,  1918.  Bakers,  confectioners,  and  restaurants  urged  to  save  fruit  pits. 

1181.  Sept.  12,  1918.  Wholesale  and  retail  druggists  enlisted  in  fruit-pit  campaign.. 

1182.  Sept.  12,  1918.  Tea  and  coffee  dealers  confer  on  tin,  lumber,  and  labor  conservation. 

1183.  Sept.  12,  1918.  Rule  issued  governing  coffee  trading  on  New  York  coffee  and  sugar  ex- 

change. 

1184.  Sept.  13,  1918.  Food  Administration  using  its  entire  machinery  in  fruit-pit  and  nut-shell 

saving  campaign. 

1185.  Sept.  13,  1918.  Revocations. 

1 186.  Sept.  13,  1918.  License  of  Patapsco  Mills,  Maryland,  revoked. 

1187.  Sept.  13,  1918.  To  prevent  waste,  pound  butter  print  ruling  to  take  effect  January  i  instead 

of  September  15. 

1 188.  Sept.  13,  1918.  Cuban  sugar  crop  purchased  on  basis  of  $5.50  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Cuban 

ports. 

1189.  Sept.  14,  191S.  Every  Army  camp  and  cantonment  will  begin  systematic  collection  of  fruit 

pits  and  nut  shells. 


Publications,  July-October,  1918,  not  hitherto  listed 

in  Food  News  Notes 

This  list  IS  to  he  used  in  checking  your  files.  Material  listed 
can  only  be  had  on  application  to  the  Federal  Food  Administrator 
of  your  State. 


MILK  POLICY  STATEMENT. 

'\SHARE  SUGAR"  (SLIP). 

RULES  FOR  BUYING  DAILY  FOOD. 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  BY  HERBERT  HOOVER  (BULLETIN  i6). 

LITTLE  AMERICAN'S  PART. 

"TO  THE  RETAIL  GROCER,  NO.  2"  (SLIP). 

THIS  YEAR'S  HARVEST  (SLIP). 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  FOOD  PRICES  ON  A  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  BASE. 

'"WHY  MUST  I  USE  ONLY  2  POUNDS  OF  SUGAR  A  MONTH.?"  (SLIP). 
*MAXIMUM  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS  WITH  MINIMUM  SUGAR. 
*CARD  FOR  RAILWAY  COACHES  ON  SUGAR  PROGRAM. 
*ADMINISTRATOR'S  WEEKLY  REPORT  ON  FAIR  PRICES. 

*LETTER   TO   FOOD   ADMINISTRATION  REPRESENTATIVES   ON  SUGAR  PRO- 
GRAM. 
*LETTER  TO   FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  REPRESENTATIVES   ON  PLACING   OF 
ORDERS. 

'^DESSERTS  FOR  100." 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  NO.  3. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  CAMPAIGN  TO  CANNING. 
*CANNED  FOODS  BULLETIN  NO.  10. 

"HOW  CAN  I  SAVE  SUGAR  ON  A  2-POUND  RATION?"  (SLIP). 
*REPORT  OF  THE  BUTCHER'S  MEAT  DEALERS  ECONOMY  COMMITTEE. 
*FATS  AND  OILS  SURVEY  AUGUST  SCHEDULE  H. 
*SUGGESTIONS  TO  PROMOTE  INSTITUTIONAL  FOOD  CONSERVATION. 

FOOD  AND  THE  WAR  (COLLEGE  LESSONS). 

HEARTY  DISHES  FOR  100. 

SUGAR  CONSERVATION  IN  BAKERY  PRODUCTS, 
*FAIR  PRICES. 

SUGAR— REMINDERS  (SLIP  AND  CARD). 

UNIVERSAL  VICTORY  BREAD. 
*CANNED  FOODS  BULLETIN  NO.  11. 

OUR  HARVEST— ALL  ALIKE  (SLIP). 

*Out  of  print. 
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WHEAT  FLOUR  AND  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  BAKERS. 

]\IAKE  THE  GARBAGE  PAIL  DO  ITS  PART. 

GARBAGE  IS  VALUABLE,  DON'T  WASTE  IT. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  NO.  4. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MANUAL  FOR  LABORATORY  WORK. 

LETTER  TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  AMERICA,  HERBERT  HOOVER. 

FATS  AND  OILS  SURVEY,  SEPTEMBER  SCHEDULE  H. 

SALTING,  DRYING,  AND  STORING  VEGETABLES 

WAR  CONFECTIONS. 

"A  GUIDE  IN  USING  SUGARS'  (SLIP).    . 

REFERENCE  HANDBOOK  OF,  FOOD  STATISTICS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WAR. 

W.AR  PROGRAM  FOR  PUBLIC  EATING  PLACES. 
^WEEKLY  MARKET  PRICE  SCHEDULE. 
*PRICE  PUBLICATION  DISPLAY  C.\RD. 

NEW  HOME  CARD. 
*LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND   EMPLOYMENTS  IN  FOOD-PRODUCING  INDUS- 
TRIES. 

^TCTORY  BREAD  (QUANTITY  RECIPES). 

VICTORY  BREAD  (FOR  HOUSEHOLDS). 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  DAIRY  ARMY. 

SAVE  FOOD  (SLIP). 

SAVE  FOOD  (PAMPHLET). 

Posters. 

KAISER  AND  HIS  U-BOATS. 

VICTORY  BREAD. 

SUGAR  MEANS  SHIPS  (CAR  CARD). 

SUGAR  MEANS  SHIPS  (CARTOON  POSTER). 

YOUR  SUGAR  RATION. 

SUGAR  (LETTERED  POSTER). 

OUR  FLAGS  (CARD). 

DON'T  LET  UP. 

DON'T  STOP  SAVING  FOOD. 

GARBAGE  (TYPE  POSTER). 

AMERICA  THE  HOPE  OF  ALL. 

DON'T  WASTE  WHILE  OTHERS  STARVE. 
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